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ſound of great ſervice in an epidemic camp dy- 
ſentery, many ſoldiers having been cured of that 
- diſeaſe by drinking a decoction of them; and 
expreſſes ſome concern, that a medicine of ſo 
much efficacy ſhould be at the ſame time ſo very 
diſguſtful to the palate. This however 1s an 


inconvenience that may be eaſily palliated : the 
active matter of ragwort, whatever its virtue 


may be, is diſſolved both by water and by rec- 


tified ſpirit, and on inſpiſſating the filtered tinc- 
"tures, remains concentrated in the extracts; 


which may be taken, without offence to the 


palate, in the form of a bolus or pill. The 
ſpirituous extract is in leſs quantity than the 
watery, and proportionably ſtronger in taſte ; 
though rather leſs nauſeous than the herb in 
ſubſtance. 


FALAPIUM.. 


FALAPIUM Pharm. Lond. Yalapa Pharm. 
Edinb. Macboacanna nigra. JaLae: the dried 


_ * root of the mirabilis peruviana or marvel-of-peru, 


mirabilia peruviana Gerard. ſolanum mexicoanum 
flore parvo C. B. Convoloulus Jalapa Linn. (a) a 
plant with thick, fleſhy radiſh-like roots; jointed 
ſtalks and branches; acuminated ſomewhat oval 
leaves ſet in pairs; and elegant, numerous, 


monopetalous, funnel-ſhaped flowers, purple, 
yellow, white, or divetſely variegated, ſtanding. 


in double cups, of which the innermoſt incloſes 
the flower and the outer ſurrounds its baſis : 
each flower is followed by a wrinkled, roundiſh, 


*(a) The later botaniſts are not perfectly agreed con- 
Verning the genus of the plant producing jalap. Linnzus 
"firſt made it a mirabili; ; and Bergius now gives it as the 


mirabilis dichotoma Linn. from the reſemblance between the 


| root of zbat plant and the jalap of the hope. 


pentagonal 


MM 
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pentagonal umbilicated fruit, about the ſize of 
a pepper corn, including a white kernel. It is 
perennial, a native of the Weſt Indies, and cul- 


tivated in our gardens on account of the beauty 


and duration of its odoriferous flowers, which 


open only during the night, and of which it 


uces continual ſucceſſions from June or 
uly till checked by froſts; at which time the 


roots, which do not endure our winter, are 


taken up, and preſerved in ſand till ſpring. 
Whether the roots produced here are equivalent 
in virtue to. thoſe which are brought from 
abroad, has not, that I know of, been tried. 
The officinal jalap roots come from the pro- 


vice of Xalapa in New Spain; in thin tranſ- 


verſe ſlices, ſolid, hard, weighty, of a blackiſh 
colour on the outſide or cortical part, internally 
of a dark greyiſh with ſeveral black circular ſtriæ: 
the hardeſt, darkeſt coloured, and thoſe which 
have the moſt. of theſe reſinous veins, are the 
beſt. Slices of bryony root, which are ſaid to 
be ſometimes mixed with them, may be diſtin- 
guiſhed by their whiter colour and leſs compact 


texture. | 


Tuis root has ſcarcely any ſmell, and very 

little taſte upon the tongue: ſwallowed, it affects 
the throat wich a ſlight kind of pungency and 
heat. Taken in doſes of a ſcruple or half a 
dram, it proves an effectual and in general a 
ſafe purgative ; very rarely occaſioning any 
ſevere gripes or nauſea, which too frequently 
accompany the other ſtrong cathartics. Some 
have prohibited the uſe of this cathartic to chil- 
dren ; probably on no very good foundation, 


Young children, from the laxity of their ſolids, - 


and the ſoft lubricating quality of their food, ge- 


 herally bear theſe kinds of medicines better than 
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adults, and adults of a ſpungy, lax, or weak 
habit, better than the rigid or robuſt. Few, if 
any, of the ſtrong reſinous purgatives are in 
either caſe more innocent than jalap. 
Jalap root, digeſted in as much rectified ſpirit 
as will cover it to the —_— four fin- 

rs, gives out greateſt part ie reſinous mat- 
- — its ede, and tinges the 
menſtruum of a yellowiſh brown colour. On 
inſpiſſating the filtered tincture to about one 
half, and adding to the remainder a p 
quantity of water, the liquor becomes milky, 
and on ſtanding depoſites the pure reſin. This 
preparation, given by itſelf, irritates and gripes 
violently, without proving confiderably purga- 
tive: thoroughly triturated with teſtaceous or 
other powders, or with ſoap; or ground with 
almonds or red gum- arabie, and made 
into an emu with water; or diſſolved in 
rectiſied ſpirit, and mixed with a proper quan- 
tity of fyrup, that the ſolution may bear being 
diluted with watery liquors without precipi- 
tation; it purges, in doſes of eight or ten grains, 
as effectually, and for the moſt part as mildly, 
as the jalap in ſubſtance. | 

The jalap remaining after ſufficient digeſtion 
with ſpicit, has no cathartic virtue: boiled in 
water, it gives out a mucilaginous fubſtance, 
which operates only by urine. Water applied 
at firſt takes up a portion of the reſin along with 
the gum, and hence the watery decoction and 
extract prove weakly cathartic as well as diure- 
tic : the root ſtill retaining great part of its reſin, 
ſo as to purge conſiderably. The reſinous and 
gummy parts may be. united into one extract, 
by firſt drawing a tincture from the powdered 
| root with rectified ſpirit, then boiling the reſi- 
duum in freſh quantities of water, evaporating 
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the decoctions till they begin to grow thick, 
mixing in by degrees the tincture inſpiſſated to 
a like thickneſs, and continuing a gentle heat 
till the whole is reduced to a due confiſtence. 
This extract may be taken by itſelf in doſes of Extratum 
twelve grains or more: the gummy matter of jalapu 75. 
the jalap being ſufficient to divide the reſin and ! -, © Ei. 
prevent its too violent irritation. 


„ ee of active matter differs great- 
ly in different parcels of the jalap ; ſixteen ounces 
of ſome ſorts yielding hardly two of reſin, while 
the ſame quantity of others affords three or four, 


Hence the extracts of jalap appear preferable to 
the root in ſubſtance, not only on account of the 


— ant in proof ſpirit are 'nearly fimilar in 
quality to the gummy reſinous extract, this 
menſtruum Ga 1s Ro reſinous and 
gummy parts root : preparations, 
— Goa different kinds of jalap, will vary in 
ſtrength ſomewhat more than the ſolid extract 


wc: ICHTHYO- 
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HTH TOcOLLA 


ICHTHYOCOLLA Pharm. Lond. Is1ncLas 
or FisH-cLuz: a ſolid glutinous ſubſtance, pre- 
pared from a fiſh of the ſturgeon kind, caught 
| mn the rivers of Ruſſia and Hungary. The ſkin, 
fins, &c. are boiled in water, the decoction 
inſpiſſated to a due conſiſtence, and then poured 
out ſo as to form thin cakes ; which are either 
exſiccated in that form, or cut while ſoft into 
ſlices and rolled up into ſpiral, horſe ſhoe, and 
other ſhapes. The beſt is in thin, clear, and 
almoſt tranſparent pieces. 25 

* A different account of the formation of 
iſinglaſs is given by Mr. Jackſon in Phbrlo/. 
Tranſ. vol. Ixiii. part I. He aſſerts that 
the ſolution of animal ſubſtances of every kind 
gives glue, not i/inglaſs ; that this laſt is nothing 
more than certain membranous parts of fiſhes, 
as the air-bladder, inteſtines, peritonæum, &c. 
in their entire ſtate, only freed from their na- 
tural mucus and adhering matters, and rolled 
and twiſted into the forms in which we get it. 


IcxTayocoLLa is one of the pureſt and fineſt 
of the animal glues, of no particular ſmell or 
taſte. Beaten into ſhreds, it diſſolves pretty 
readily in boiling water or milk, and forms a 
gelatinous ſubſtance, which yields a mild nutri- 
ment, and proves uſeful medicinally in ſome 
diſorders ariſing from a ſharpneſs and colliqua- 
tion of the humours. A ſolution of it in water, 
curiouſly ſpread, whilſt hot, upon ſilk, affords an 
elegant ſticking plaſter for ſlight injuries of the 
kin, not eaſily ſeparable from the part by water, 
and ſcarcely inferiour to the more compounded 

one ſold under the name of the ladies black 
= | | | plaſter, | 


1LLECEBRA. 


plaſter, in which different balſams and reſins are 
joined to the ichthyocolla. 


TILLECEBRA. 


ILLECEBRA, Vermicularis, Piper murale, 
Sedum minus. Sempervivum minus vermiculatum 
acre C. B. Sedum acre Linn. W ALLPEPPER or 
STONEcCRoP: a ſmall plant, having its ſtalks 
covered with little fleſhy conical leaves ſet thick 
together in the manner of ſcales: on the tops 
appear pentapetalous yellow flowers, each of 
which is followed by ſeveral pods full of ſmall 
ſeeds. It is annual, grows on old walls and dry 
ſtony grounds, and flowers in July. 


Tis plant has a very acrid taſte, and no re- 
markable ſmell : applied externally, it veſicates 
the part: taken internally, in no great quantity, 
it proves ſtrongly emetic. Its active matter ap- 
m the accounts given by authors, to 
in great part forced out along with the watery 
juice by expreſſion; to diſſolve both in water and 
fermented liquors by infuſion; and not to be 
diſſipated, or not ſoon, by boiling. It is ſaid 
to have been uſed with ſucceſs in | agen: 
cal diſorders (a), but its durable acrimony, and 
the great vehemence of its operation, have pre- 
vented its being received in practice. 


IMPERATORIA. 


IMPERATORIA Pharm. Edinb. Imperatoria 
major C. B. Imperatoria aſtrutium Lob. & Linn. 


Arantia Dod. Smyrnion hortenſe Trag. Situ 


(a) Below, Eph. nat. curigſ. dec. i. ann, vi. & wii. bf. 22. 


Boerhaave, %. plant. p. 369. ; 
'D 4 | thium 
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thium hodie vocatum Cord. MASTERWORT : 
an umbelliferous plant, with large winged 
leaves divided into three indented ſegments ; 
producing thick oblong, ſtriated ſeeds fur- 


rounded with a narrow leafy margin: the roots 


thick, knobby, jointed, with 


are oblong, 


ſeveral lateral fibres, brown on the outſide 


and whitiſh within. It is perennial, a native 
of the Alps and Pyreneans, from whence we 
are ſupplied with roots ſuppoſed to be ſuperiour 
to thoſe which are raiſed in our gardens. 


Tux root of imperatoria is a very warm and 
moderately grateful aromatic, nearly of the 
ſame nature with that of angelica. Infuſed in 
water, or digeſted in rectified ſpirit, it impreg- 
nates both menſtrua ſtrongly with its fragrant 
| ſmell; the former weakly, the latter frongly, 

with its warmth, pungency, and bitteriſhneſs ; 
the former with a muddy browniſh, the latter 
with a bright yellow colour. On inſpiſſating 
the ſpirituous tincture, very little of its flavour 
exhales with the ſpirit: the remaining deep 
yellow extract fmells moderately of tht root, 
and impreſſes on the organs of taſte a conſider- 
able bitterneſs and glowing pungency. Water 
carries off in evaporation nearly all Se ſpecific 


\ 


flavour of the maſterwort, leaving, in the dark 


brown extract, a nauſeous bitterneſs with a 


flight degree of warmth or acrimony. 


IPECACOANHA. 


 IPECACUANHA Pharm. Lond, 6 Edinb. 
Flipecacuanna 3 Radix braxzilienſis. Pgcbotria 


emelica 


bs 
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 emetica Ln. (4) Iezcacoannua: a ſlender 
root, brought from the Spaniſh Weſt Ladies, 
in m——_ pieces, variouſly bent and contorted, 
full of wrinkles and deep circular fiſſures, which 
reach quite down to a ſmall whitiſh woody fibre 


| other from Brazil; 
uſually denominated from their external colour, 
TH ey, or aſb- colaured, the other 
ipecacoanha.*(4) The firſt is generally 
being found to operate with the 
ildneſs. 
rought over under the 
| a, which has little or 
nothing virtues of the two foregoing : 
this is readily diſtinguiſhed by its yellowiſh 
white colour, texture, and having no 
fiſſures or wrinkles. More. dangerous abuſes 
have ſometimes been committed, by the ſubſti- 
tution or mixture of the roots of an American 


78 
3 
A. 
= 


diſtant, the 1 ſpaces 


ſmoother, and more particularly by the colour 
of the medullary fibre, which in the poiſonous 
roots is a deep reddiſh ellow, in the true 
ipecacoanha a whitiſh or greyiſh, 


*(a) This is the name given it in the ſupplement to 
3 een 
cera 
- *{6) Both kinds have been found in the 
of Rio di Janeiro. Lond. Med. Journ. ix. 69. 
| : IPECACOANHA 
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advantage, in conjunction with other purgatives, 
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Irpscacoanna has ſcarcely any ſmell, unleſs 
during its pulverization or infuſion in liquors, 
in which circumſtances it emits a faint nauſeous 


one: in chewing, the wrinkled cortical part 


proves bitteriſn and ſubacrid, and covers the 
tongue as it were with a kind of mucilage ; the 
medullary woody fibre is nearly inſipid, and 
gives out to menſtrua very little active matter. 
Geoffroy obſerves, that in pulverizing conſider- 


able quantities, the finer powder that flies off, 
_ unleſs great care be taken to avoid it, is apt to 


affect the operator with a difficulty of breathing, 
a ſpitting of blood, a 8 at the noſe, or a 
ſwelling and inflammation of the eyes and face, 


and ſometimes of the throat; and that theſe 


ſymptoms go off in a few days, either ſpon- 
taneouſly, or by the aſſiſtance of venæſection. 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. Ixvi. 
part I. is a remarkable caſe of violent aſthmatic 


fits in a lady cauſed. by the efluvia of powdered 
ipecacoanha. ' | 


Tuts root is the mildeſt and ſafeſt emetic 
that has yet been diſcovered ; and may be ven- 
tured on almoſt in the loweſt circumſtances 
where the ſtomach requires to be unloaded. The 


common doſe is from ten grains to a ſcruple and 


upwards : in the medical obſervations and inqui- 
ries publiſhed by a ſociety of phyſicians in Lon- 
don, a great number of cafes are mentioned, in 


which two grains operated ſufficiently : in con- 


ſtitutions which bore vomiting ill, and which 


were greatly ruffled by the uſual doſes, two or 


three grains operated with great eaſe. Where 
It fails of operating upwards, it commonly pur- 


ges, and ſometimes conſiderably : in this inten- 


tion it may be employed, in ſeveral caſes, to 


to 


We 
<> 
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to determine its action downwards: I have found 
fiſteen grains of jalap, with two or three of ipe- 
cacoanha, purge more than twice the quantity 
of jalap by itſelf, e 
The ipecacoanha was firſt introduced, about 
the middle of laſt century, as a ſpecific in dy- 
ſenteries ; and repeated experience has confirm- 
ed irs efficacy in this diſtemper, not only when 
uſed as an emetic, but likewiſe when given in 
ſuch ſmall doſes as ſcarcely to affect the groſſer 
emunctories. In common dyſenteric fluxes, it 
frequently performs a cure in a very ſhort ſpace 
of time; not by its exerting an aſtringent power, 
as ſome have ſuppoſed, for it does not appear 
to have any real aſtringency ; nor by its muci- 
laginous ſubſtance covering the inteſtines and 
incraſſating thin humours, as others with more 
uſihility, have inferred both from ' its muci- 
inous taſte, and from the ropineſs and ſlimi- 
neſs which it manifeſtly communicates to the 
contents of the ſtomach ; but apparently by pro- 
moting perſpiration, the freedom of which 1s in 
theſe of the utmoſt importance, and an in- 
creaſe of which, even in a ſtate of health, is ge- 
nerally obſerved to diminiſh the evacuation by 
ſtool, In common dyſenreries, the ſkin is for 


the moſt part dry and tenſe, and perſpiration 


obſtructed: and indeed this obſtruction, and the 
converſion of the perſpirable matter upon the 
inteſtines, is very frequently the immediate 
cauſe of the diſeaſe. Moſt of the common dia- 
phoretics paſs off, in theſe caſes, without effect: 
t ipecacoanha, if the patient, after a puke 
or two be covered up warm in bed, brings on a 
free diaphoreſis or. a plentiful ſweat, by which 
have often known the diſtemper terminated 
at once, 
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ſeruple procures great and immediate relief. For 
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la putrid or malignant dyſenteries, or here 
the patient breathes a tainted air, it has not 
been found equally ſucceſsful: it requires here 


to be continued for ſeveral days, or repeated as 


an evacuant, with the further aſſiſtance of rhu- 
barb, cordial antiſeptics, and mild opiates or 
aſtringents. Where plentiful evacuation 1s ne- 


ceſſary, or the offending matter lodged deep, 


and the operation can be borne without incon- 
venience, the 1 as Dr. Pringle ob- 
ſerves, is moſt advantageouſly given in ſmall 
quantities at a time, and repeated at proper in- 
tervals, till a vomiting or purging comes on. 
In the ſpaſmodic aſthma, Dr. Akenſide re- 
marks, that where nothing contramdicates re- 
peated vomiting, he knows no medicine ſo effec- 
tual as ipecacoanha. In violent paroxyſms, a 


habitual indiſpoſition, from three to five grains 
every morning, or from five to ten every other 
morning, may be given for a month or {fix 
weeks. It is ly uſeful where it does not 
vomit, as where it does. The relief ſeems ow- 
ing to its general antifpaſmodic or relaxing pro- 
perty, of which its emetic operation is probably 


5 a particular conſequence (a). 


In the Stockholm acts 1770, are ſeveral caſes 
of uterine cured by one third or 
half a grain, rubbed with ſugar, given every 
four hours or oftener. In one caſe, the hæmorr- 
hage returned on diſcontinuing the medicine, 
and ceaſed on repeating it. Theſe ſmall doſes 
had good effects in catarrhal coughs, even in 
thoſe which attend conſumptions ; and if not be- 
neficial, are at leaſt not hurtful, in bloody 
coughs, in which vomiting has ſeveral times 


(a) Med. Tranſact. i. 93. 


. been 


ſhops wine is employed: an ounce of the root 


IPECACOANHA. 
been obſerved to come on, without any increaſe 


of the 2 They may be uſeful in 
peripneumony and pleuriſy, in which cough is 
oſten the moſt troubleſome ſymptom, and in 
which Sencka root (which in increaſed doſes 
proves alſo emetic) has been ſo much recom- 


mended. | : 
The emetic virtue of ipecacoanha reſides in its 


reſinous parts. By digeſting the root in freſh 


uantities of rectified ſpirit, and inſpiſſating the 
ficered tinctures, a reſinous extract is obtained, 
to the quantity of about three ounces from ſix- 
teen, * by itſelf, vomits ſtrongly, and with 
great irritation: the reſiduum yields to water 
nearly four ounces of a ſoſt tenacious mucilage, 
which has ſcarcely any ſenſible operation. If 
only a part of the reſin be extracted, by ſlight 
digeſtion in a little highly rectified ſpirit, the re- 
maining root proves more gentle, and rather 
purgative than emetic: in this ſtate it is recom- 
mended by ſome in dyſenteries accompanied 


with a conſiderable fever, where the root with 
its natural quantity of reſin might irritate too 
- much ; but as ſmall doſes of the root itſelf ope- 


rate with all the eaſe and gentleneſs that can be 
Wiſhed for, this precarious method of weakening 
it does not appear adviſable. 

By boiling it in water, a part of the reſin 
is taken up with the mucilage ; the extract 
amounting to about fix ounces from ſixteen, 
and proving mildly emetic. The beſt men- 
ſtruum · for extracting the entire virtue of the 
root appears to be a mixture of one part of 


pure ſpirit with two or rather three parts of 


water: after ſufficient digeſtion in this men- 
ſtruum, neither water nor ſpirit took up any 
thing conſiderable from the remainder. In the 


15 


13 
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Vinum ipe- is macerated or digeſted in a pint f or fifteen 
eacuarhz ounces of mountain. Theſe tinctures, in 
+ Ph. Lond: Adoſes of from half an ounce or leſs to an ounce 


Ph. Ed. unce or It | 
and upwards, prove mildly emetic. 3 


- RES ' 

IRIS: a perennial plant with long narrow 
ſword-like leaves, ſtanding edgewiſe to the 
ſtalk; and large naked flowers, divided deeply 
into ſix ſegments, of which, alternately, one is 
erect and another arched downwards, with three 
ſmaller produCtions in the middle, incloſing the 
ſtamina and piſtil: the roots are tuberous, 
irregular, and full of joints. 


1. Ir1s vulgaris germanica five ſilveſtris C. B. 
Iris germanica Linn. Flower- de- luce, common 
iris or orrice: with blue flowers, whoſe arched 
ſegments are bearded with a yellowiſn matter, 
ſtanding ſeveral on one ſtalk higher than the 
leaves. It is a native of the mountainous parts 
of Germany, common in our gardens, and 
flowers in June. | 


Tux roots of this plant have, when freſh, 2 
diſagreeable ſmell, and an acrid nauſeous taſte. 
They are a ſtrong irritating cathartic ; in which 
intention, their expreſſed juice has been given 
in hydropic caſes, from one or two drams to 
three or four ounces, diluted largely with watery 
or vinous liquors, to prevent its inflaming the 
throat, The remarkable differences in the 
doſe, as directed by different practical writers, 
appear to have proceeded from hence; that 
ſome employed the juice in its recent turbid 
ſtate, loaded with the acrimonious cathartic 
matter of the root; others, ſuch as had been 
. depurated.- 


IRIS. 


depurated by ſettling, and which had depoſited, 
along —_— feculencies, a great ſhare of the 
active parts. By*gently inſpiſſating the juice, 
it is rendered leſs violent in cathartic power, 
and leſs liable to irritate and inflame; but 
becomes at the ſame time too precarious in 
ſtrength to be depended on: by inſpiſſation to 


perfe& dryneſs, its purgative virtue is almoſt, 


if not altogether, deſtroyed. The root itſelf 
loſes alſo, in drying, its offenſive ſmell, and its 
nauſeous acrimony, and along with theſe its 
cathartic quality: in this ſtate, it diſcovers a 
ſlight and not diſagreeable pungency and bitter- 
iſhneſs, accompanied with a kind of aromatic 
flavour, nearly of the ſame kind with that of 
the following ſpecies, but weaker and leſs 
teful. 

The bluiſh expreſſed juice of the flowers 
changes on being inſpiſſated, eſpecially if a 
little lime-water is added, to a fine green; and 
in this form is directed, in foreign pharma- 

ias; for tinging ſome of the unctuous 
compoſitions called odoriferous or apoplectie 
balſams. 


2. Iris Pharm. Lond. Iris florentina Pharm. 
Edinb. & Linn. Iris alba florentina C. B. 
Florence orrice; ſuppoſed to be only a variety 
of the foregoing occaſioned by difference of 
climate; diſtinguiſhable from it in our gardens, 
by the flowers being white, and the leaves 
inclining more to bluiſh, The ſhops are ſup- 


plied from Italy with dried roots ſuperiour to 


thoſe of our own growth; in oblong flattiſh 
pieces freed from the fibres and browniſh bark, 
externally of a whitiſh colour with browniſh 
ſpecks, internally inclining to yellowiſh, eaſily 

. teducible 
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reducible into a farinaceous yellowiſh white 


Tuts root, in its recent ſtate, does not ſeem 
to differ much from the preceding; being, 
like it, nauſeous, acrimonious, and purgative, 
though not quite in ſo great a degree; 
loſing theſe qualities on being dried. The 


bitteriſh, pungent taſte, not very ſtrong, bur 


very durable in the mouth: and a light agree 


able ſmell, approaching to that of violets. It 
is uſed in perfumes; in ſternutatory powders; 
for communicating a grateful flavour, ſome- 
what like thac of raſpberries, to wines and to 
ſpirits; and medicinally in diſorders of the 
breaſt, for attenuating viſcid phlegm, and 
moting expectoration. Its ſmell and taſte are 
extracted both by water and rectified ſpirit, 
molt perſectiy by the latter. In diſtillation, it 
ere over with water the whole of its peculiar 
flavour, its bitterneſs and a ſlight acrimon 
remaining in the inſpiſſated extracts the diſ- 
tilled water ſmells 'very agreeably, but no 
eſſential oil is obtained though ſome pounds of 
the root be ſubjected to the operation at once. 
Rectified ſpirit brings over a part of its violet 
ſmell, but little or nothing of its warmth or 


taſte : the inſpiſſated extract is a pungent, bitter- 


iſh, balſamic maſs, glowing in the mouth like 
pepper; its quantity is about one fifteenth of 
the weight of the root. | 


3. Ixis paluſtris Pharm. Edinb. Iris pa- 
luftris lutes Ger. Gladiolus luteus. Acorus vul- 
garis Pharm. Auguſtan. Acorus adulterinus C. B. 


| Pſeudoacorum Matth, Pſeudoris Dod. Butomon 


Cluf. Iris Pſend- Acorus Lim. Yellow water- 


flag, | 


8 
1 


3 


baſtard acorus, ſedge: with reddiſh roots, 
yellow unbearded flowers ſtanding ſeveral on 
one ſtalk, and the middle ribs of the leaves 
prominent. It is common by the ſides of 
rivers and marſhes, and. flowers in June. 


Tur roots of this ſpecies are, when freſh, 
rather more acrid, and more ſtrongly cathartic, 
than either of the preceding. The expreſſed 


juice, given to the quantity of eighty drops 


every hour or two, and occaſionally increaſed, 
has, in ſome inſtances, produced plentiful eva- 


cuations, after jalap, gamboge, and mercurials 
had failed (a): but however ſucceſsful it may 
have ſometimes been as a draſtic purgative, it 


is accompanied, like the other irifes, with a 
capital inconvenience; its ſtrength being fo 
precarious, or ſo variable in different ſtates, 


that it is by no means fit for general uſe. The 


Juice, both of this and of the other kinds of 
iris, has been employed alſo externally for 
clearing the ſkin of ſerpiginous eruptions ; and 
ſometimes. ſnuffed up the noſe as a ſtrong 
errhine: even for theſe purpoſes it is to be uſed 
with caution, being ſubject, by its great acri- 
mony, to inflame or velicate the parts. 

The dry roots are much weaker and leſs 
agreeable than thoſe of either of the preceding 
ſpecies of iris. They have ſcarcely any ſmell; 


and when chewed in ſubſtance, diſcover very 


little taſte, An extract made from them by 


| rectified ſpirit is likewiſe weaker and more 


nauſeous, though its quantity is leſs, amounting 
only to one twenty-fourth of the weight of the 


root: it has nothing of the flavour or aromatic 
warmth of thoſe of the other two, but an 


(a) Edinburgh medical offeys, vol. v. art. 8. 
. C ungrateful 
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ungrateful auſtere bitteriſnneſs and a kind f 
ſaline pungency. It is the root in this dix 
ſtate that the writers on medicines mean, when 
they ſpeak of the yellow water- flag root as being 
aſtringent and ſtomachic: it does not, however, 
appear to have any great claim to theſe virtues, 
and among us is no otherwiſe made uſe of than 
as an ingredient in the officinal arum powder, 
in which it is ſaid to be employed only in 
deference to the original of Birckmann firſt 
publiſhed by Quercetanus. 


*JUGLANS. 


JYUGLANS Pharm. Lond. Nur juglans C. B. 
Juglans regia Linn. Walxur: a large tree 


commonly cultivated in this and moſt other 
countries of Europe for its fruit, which is a 


fleſhy drupe, becoming huſky when ripe, and 
incloſing a nut with an edible kernel. The 


unripe fruit (which is the part ſpecified in the ; 


London catalogue) has a ſharp. acerb taſte, 
and when handled, tinges the ſkin with ruſt- 
coloured durable ſpots. Infuſed in water it 
imparts a bitter harſh taſte to the fluid, which 


becomes blackiſh on the addition of vitriol of 


iron. An extract prepared from it is ſubſaline, 
lightly acerb and ſtyptic, and ſufficiently grate- 
ful to the ſmell. This extract is accounted an 
excellent anthelmintic, given twice or thrice a 
day in the doſe of a tea ſpoonful to children. 
It proves purgative, and expels the worms with 


the ſtools. A ſyrup made with a ſtrong decoc- 


tion of green walnuts and brown ſugar, is much 
uſed in ſome parts of England as a domeſtic 
aperient medicine. The outer covering and 


ſhell of the fruit have been joined with guaia- 
cum and ſarſaparilla as ingredients for ſudorific 


decoctions 


JUJUBZ. 


decoctions in rheumatic and venereal caſes. 
Green walnuts enter an antivenereal decoction, 
the formula of which is given in a Treatiſe on 
the Venereal Diſeaſe by Dr. Swediaur, edition 
ſecond and third. This decoction is by ſome 
ſuppoſed to be the genuine LisBox diet drink 
which has acquired conſiderable reputation 
among the noſtrums for this malady. 5 
= The culinary uſe of unripe walnuts as a 
= pickle is well known. 


JZUFUB@. 

UU Pharm. Pariſ. Jujubiæ majores 
= oblonge C. B. Zizyphus Dod. Rhammus Zigy- 
X phus Linn. Juſunxs: a half-dried fruit of the 


 & plum kind, about the ſize and ſhape of an 


== olive; conſiſting of a pretty thick reddiſh yel- 

low ſkin, a whitiſh fungous pulp, and a wrink- 
led ſtone pointed at both ends: the produce of 
a prickly tree, with three-ribbed leaves, and 
& herbaceous or yellowiſh flowers, ſometimes 
found wild, and commonly cultivated in the 
ſouthern parts of Europe. 

This fruit, when in perfection, has an agree- 
able ſweet taſte; and in thoſe countries where it 
is common, makes an article of food in its 
recent ſtate, and of medicine when half dried; 

| decodctions of it being uſed, like other glutinous 
ſweets, as incraſſants, and demulcents in de- 
fluxions on the breaſt. Among us, it has long 
ſtood neglected, and is now become a ſtranger 
to the ſhops; the tree not producing fruit in 
this climate; and that, which we received from 
abroad, being commonly mouldy or carious. 


AnoTHEeR fruit of the ſame kind, of a dark 
blackiſh hue, furniſhed with an aſh-coloured 
| G2” cup 
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cup at the bottom, from which it eaſily parts, 
is ſometimes brought from the eaſtern countries, 

under the names of ſebeſten, myxa, or myxaria. 

It is produced by the Cordia Myxa of Linnæus. 
It is more glutinous than the jujube; to which 
it has been commonly joined in pectoral deco 
tions; and along with which it is now diſcarded 
by the colleges both of London and Edinburgh. 


FUNCUS ODORATUS. 


FUNCUS ODORATUS five aromaticus C. B. 
Schananthus, fquinauthum, fanum camelorum, & 
palea de mecha quibuſdam. Andropogon Schanan- * | 
thus Linn. SWEET RUSH or CAMEL'S HAY : a 
dried herb, of the graſs kind, brought from 
Turkey and Arabia, in bundles about a foot 
long; conſiſting of ſmonth ſtalks, in ſhape and 
colour ſomewhat reſembling barley ſtraws, full 

of a fungous pith like thoſe of ruſhes; and 

leaves like thoſe of wheat ſurrounding the ſtalk 

with ſeveral coats: towards the tops of the 
ſtalks are ſometimes found ſhort woolly ſpikes 
of imperfe& red flowers, ſet in double rows. 


Tux ſweet ruſh, when in perfection, has an 
agreeable ſmell, and a warm, bitteriſh, not 
unpleaſant taſte. Diſtilled with water, it yields 
a ſmall quantity of a yellowiſh, fragrant, and 
very pungent effential oil: the remaining de- 
—— thus diveſted of the aromatic matter of 

t, proves unpleafantly roughiſh, buter- 
iſh, se acrid. L . 4 made in 
rectified ſpirit, in colour greeniſh yellow, yields, 
on being inſpiſſated, a tolerably grateful, bit- 
teriſh, aromatic extract. This plant, formerly MF 
employed as a warm ſtomachic and deobſtruent, 

: | appears 
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appears from the above experiments to be of 
no inconſiderable activity; but in this country, 
more common aromatic vegetables have now 
ſuperſeded its uſe. It has been kept in the 
ſhops only as an ingredient in the mithridate 
and theriaca; and the two colleges, having at 
laſt expunged thoſe compoſitions, have dropt 
the juncus odoratus. | 


TUNIPERUS. 


FUNIPERUS : juniperus vulgaris fruticoſe 
C. B. Juniperus communis Lim. Jox1PtR: an 
evergreen tree or buſh, clothed with ſlender 
narrow {tiff ſharp leaves, like prickles, which 
ſtand generally three together : the flowers are a 
kind of ſmall ſcaly catkins growing on one 
plant; the fruit, round berries, growing on a 
different one, containing, each, three oblong 
irregular ſeeds. It is common on heaths in 
different parts of Europe ; and is found, at all 
ſeaſons of the year, both with unripe green or 
red berries, and with ripe bluiſh black ones. 

The BzrRIEs, bacce juniperi Pharm. Lond. & 
Edinb. are brought chiefly from Holland and 
Italy : they ſhould be choſen freſh, not much 
ſhrivelled, free from mouldineſs, which they 
are very ſubject to contract in keeping. They 
have a moderately ſtrong not diſagreeable ſmell, 
and a warm pungent ſweetiſh taſte, which if they 
are long chewed or previouſly well bruiſed, is 


followed by a conſiderable bitterneſs. The 


ſweetneſs appears to reſide in the juice or foft 
pulpy part of the berry : the bitterneſs, in the 
ſeeds; and the aromatic flavour, in oily veſicles, 
ſpread throughout the ſubſtance both of the pulp 
and of the ſeeds, and diſtinguiſhable even by 


the eye. The freſh berries yield, on expreſſion, 


—_ a rich, 
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à rich, ſweet, honey - like aromatic juice: it 


previouſly powdered, fo as to thoroughly break 
the ſeeds, which is not done without difficulty, 
the juice proves tart and bitter. The ſame dif- 


ferences are obſervable alſo in tinctures and in- 


fuſions made from the dry berries, according as 


the berry is taken entire or thoroughly bruiſed. 2 
They give out nearly all their virtue both to 


water and rectified ſpirit, and tinge the former 
of a browniſh yellow, the latter of a bright 
orange colour. Diſtilled with water, they yield 
a yellowiſh eſſential oil, very ſubtile and pun- 
gent, in ſmell greatly reſembling the berries, in 
quantity (if they have been ſufficiently bruiſed) 
about one ounce from forty : the decoction, in- 
ſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of a rob or extract, 


has a pleaſant, balſamic, ſweet taſte, with a 


greater or leſs degree of bitteriſhneſs. A part 
of the flavour of the berries ariſes alſo in diſtil- 


lation with rectified ſpirit : the inſpiſſated tincture 7 


conſiſts of two diſtinct ſubſtances ; one oily and 


ſweet : the other tenacious, reſinous, and aro- 
matic. 


Theſe berries are uſeful carminatives, deter- 

nts, and diuretics. The diſtilled oil is a very 

imulating diuretic, approaching in quality to 
that of turpentine, like which, it impregnates 
the urine with a violet ſmell: the ſpirituous 
extract gives the ſame kind of ſmell ; as does 
likewiſe the berry in ſubſtance, in a lower de- 
gree; but the watery extract or rob, as bei 
diveſted of the oil, has no ſuch effect. This 
laſt may be uſed with advantage in caſes where 
the more ſtimulating preparations would be im- 
proper; as in catarrhs, debilities of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, and difficulties of the urinary ex- 


cretions, in perſons of an advanced age. Among | 


the aromatics that have been tried in compoſition 
| with 
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with juniper berries, ſweet fennel ſeeds and ca- 
X raway ſeeds ſeem the beſt adapted to improve 
their flavour: a cordial water is prepared in the 

XX ſhops by drawing off a gallon of proof ſpirit from Spiritus juni. 
a pound of the berries and an ounce and a half Jeni comp. 
= oleh of the ſeeds. The water is ſtrongly im 
= pregnated with the volatile virtue of the berry ; 
to which the more fixt ones may in many caſes 
be uſefully ſuperadded, by mixing with it a 
proper quaatity of the rob. 

The woop, lignum juniperinum, cedrinum lig- 

= num Pharm. Pariſ. has been recommended as a 
| FX ſudorific, and by ſome accounted ſimilar to 
) IF guaiacum or ſaſſafras, to either of which it is 
9 tly inferiour. It has a weak not unpleaſant 


; mell, and very little taſte: decoctions and 
1 extracts, made from it with water, are diſ- 
t agreeably bitteriſn, ſubaſtringent, and balſamic: 
che ſpirituous tinctures are weaker than the 
every, and yield, on being inſpiſſated, an 
d almoſt inſipid reſin, The quantity of watery 
Y extract, according to Cartheuſer's experiments, 
is about one twelfth the weight of the wood ; of 
ſpirituous extract, one eighth. 


In the warmer climates, particularly on the 
coaſts of Africa, there exudes, from a larger 
ſpecies of juniper, a reſinous juice, which con- 
cretes into ſemipellucid pale yellowiſh tears or 
: glebes, 1 — but larger; the 
g ſandaracha of the Arabians, and gummi juniperi- 
is num of the ſhops called by ſome, from the uſe 
re to which it has been principally applied, vernix. 
a This reſin has a light agreeable ſmell, and no 
h conſiderable taſte : it diſſolves in rectified ſpirit, 
and in oils both expreſſed and diſtilled, but 
g gives out little or nothing to watery liquors, and 
Jn thus diſcovers that it is nearly a pure reſin, It 
th | "© 2 - is 


Alicant in Spain the barilla Pharm. Lond. from 
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is ſuppoſed to be ſimilar in quality, as in appear- 
ance, to maſtich; and has been ſometimes given 
internally, againſt hemorrhagies, old fluxes, 
and ulcerations; but principally employed ex- 
ternally in corroborant, nervine, traumatic ap- 

plications. Among us, it is ſcarcely ever made 
uſe of for any medicinal purpoſes ; other reſi- 
nous ſubſtances, more common in the ſhops, 
being apparently ſuperiour to it. 


K AL TI. 


KALI majus cochleato ſemine C. B. Salſola | 
quibuſdam. Salſola Soda Linn. SNAIL SEEDED 
GLASSWORT Or SALTWORT : a plant with ſpread- 
ing, reddiſh, pretty thick branches; oblong, #3 
narrow, pointed, fleſhy leaves like thoſe of the 
houſeleeks; and imperfect flowers in the bo- ar 
ſoms of the leaves, followed each by one ſeed 
ſpirally curled and incloſed in the cup. It is 
annual, and grows wild on the ſea coaſts in the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, particularly of the 
Mediterranean. Y 


Tuts herb is very juicy, in taſte bitteriſh * 
and remarkably ſaline. The expreſſed juice, 
and infuſions or decoctions of the leaves, are 
ſaid ro be powerfully aperient and diuretic, and 
in this intention have by ſome been greatly re- 
commended in hydropic caſes: half a dram of | 
the juice is reckoned a ſufficient doſe. But 
the kali is principally regarded, on account of 
its yielding copiouſly, when burnt, the fixt | 
alkaline falt called ſoda or ſoude : an impure 
ſoda is prepared from it about M lier, 
where the plant is ſaid to be cultivated for this 
uſe in the ſalt marſhes; and a purer kind at 


a ſomewhat 


1 


n ſomewhat different ſpecies of kali (@). The 
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ſalt called kelp, prepared among ourſelves from 


different marine plants, contains an alkali of 


f 194 3 i | | 
che ſame kind, but more im 


The ſoda is much milder in taſte than the 


Common vegetable alkalies, and is in ſeveral 


other reſpects alſo very conſiderably different 
from them, being of the ſame nature with the 
mineral alkali or baſis of ſea ſalt (ſee Natron). 


a It promiſes to be an uſeful article of the 


materia medica, and has for ſome time paſt been 
received in practice in this country, as it has 
long been among the French, both by itſelf, 
and combined with tartar into the neutral ſalt 


called al rupellenſe. * The Edinburgh college 


have received a purified ſalt of this kind, under 


dhe title of /a! alcalinus fixus foſſilis purificatus 


and the London, under that of zatron præpara 
/um. | | 


KERMES. 


GRANUM TINCTORIUM & coccus ba- 
phica quibuſdam, KurMes: round reddiſh- 
brown grains, about the ſize of peas: found in 
Spain, Italy, and the ſouthern parts of France, 


| adhering to the branches of the ſcarlet oak. 


Theſe grains appear, when freſh, full of mi- 


nute reddiſh ova or animalcules, of which they 


are the nidus, and which in long keeping 
change to a browniſh red powdery ſubſtance. 
They are cured by ſprinkling with vinegar 
before exſiccation : this prevents the . — 4 
of the ova, and kills ſuch of the animals as are 


already hatched; which would otherwiſe become 


(a) Kali hiſpanicum ſupinum annuum ſedi foliis brevi- 


oh bus, Mem. de Vacad. der ſeienc. de Paris, pour Pann. 1717. 
= & Pharm. Pariſ. p. lxiv. Saſſala ſativa Lins. 


winged 
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winged inſets, and leave the grain an empty 
_ huſk. | 


FresH KERMES yield upon expreſſion a red 

Juice, of a light pleaſant ſmell, and a bitteriſh, 8 
ſubaſtringent, ſomewhat pungent taſte: this 
juice, or a ſyrup made from it, are brought 

from the ſouth of France, and ſometimes made 

uſe of as mild reſtringents and corroborants. 
Confeftio An elegant cordial confection, for theſe inten- 
alkermes. tions, is prepared in the ſhops, by diſſolving, 
in the heat of a water bath, ſix ounces of fine 
ſiugar in ſix ounces by meaſure of damaſk roſe 
water, then adding three pounds of the juice of 

kermes warmed and ſtrained, and after the 

whole has grown cold, mixing in half a ſcruple 

of oil of cinnamon: this confection is taken 

from a ſcruple to a dram or more; either by 

itſelf, or in juleps, with which it mingles uni- 

formly without injuring their tranſparency. The 

dried grains, if they have not been too long 
kept, give out, both to water, and to reftified 

ſpirit, the ſame deep red colour, and nearly 

= ſame kind of ſmell and taſte, with thoſe of 
a the expreſſed juice. The watery tinctures loſe 
| nearly all their ſmell in evaporation : the ſpiri- 
tuous retain nearly the whole of their ſmell as 

well as of their taſte, The inſpiſſated extracts 

are conſiderably bitter, aſtringent, and of a 

kind of mild balſamic pungency : the ſpirituous 

is ſtronger and in ſomewhat ſmaller quantity 

than the watery, but the difference in ſtrength 

1s more conſiderable than that of the quantity, 
ſpirit ſeeming to extract the active matter more 

completely than water. a 


KINQ. 
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GUMMI rubrum aſtringens gambienſe D. Fo- 
thergill in med. ob. Lond. vol. i. 1757. Kino, 
Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Red aſtringent gum 
from Gambia; ſuppoſed to exude from inciſions 
made in the trunks of certain _ av pau 
de ſangue, growing in the inland parts of Africa. 

1 is — friable, ſo as to be crumbled in 
pieces by the hands; of an opake dark reddiſh 
or almoſt black colour in the maſs, and when 
reduced to powder, of a deep brick red: ſmall 
particles of it, viewed with a magnifying glaſs, 
appear of a ſemitranſparent red like bits of 
gun In chewing, it firſt crumbles, then 

icks together a little, and in a ſhort time ſeems 
wholly to diſſolve, impreſſing a very conſider- 
able aſtringency accompanied with a flight 
ſweetiſhneſs. It has no ſmell, 

To oils it gives little or no tincture. On a 
red-hot iron, it glows for a long time like a 
bit of burning charcoal, without ſhewing any 


diſpoſition to melt: it yields, during a little 


while, a flight dull flame hovering about the 
ſurface, and leaves at length a large proportion 
of greyiſh aſhes. 

Bath rectified ſpirit and water diſſolve, each, 


about two thirds of it, the ſpirit ſomewhat more 


than the water. Both ſolutions, when made 
with the ſame quantities of the two menſtrua, 
as twenty or thirty times the weight of the 
powdered gum, appear of the ſame deep bright 


red colour, the ſpirituous rather deepeſt : with 


ſolution of chalybeate vitriol, they both produce 
inky mixtures, from which the black matter 
ſpeedily concretes and ſettles to the bottom, 

leaving 


who had met with good 
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leaving the liquors colourleſs (a). The watery 


ſolution ſuffers no apparent change from the 


addition of alkalies fixt or volatile; but acids 


render it turbid, and occaſion a copious pre- 
Cipitation. EW 
The part, which water leaves undiſſolved, 


ſeems as dark-coloured as the gum at firſt: it 


gives the ſame deep red tincture to ſpirit, and 
this tincture ſtrikes the ſame black with ſolution 
of vitriol. The part which ſpirit leaves undiſ- 
ſolved is much paler than the original gum, 
gives no tincture to water, and produces no 
change with the vitriolic ſolution. 
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It appears therefore that both the colouring | 


and aftrirgert matter are more completely taken 


up by ſpirit than by water; though water ex- 


tracts readily enough a great ſhare of both. 


 Oxnry a little quantity of this drug has 
hitherto been brought over. Dr. Fothergill, 
the firſt perſon, as far as I can find, who gave 
notice of it to the public, and who favoured 


me with the ſpecimens on which the above 


riments were made, informs us, that he 
had the firſt intimation of it from a phyſician, 
effects from it in 
obſtinate chronical diarrhœæ; and that a parcel 
was afterwards ſhewn to him, which had been 
received from a Guinea ſhip, and taken for a 


(a) The black matter in theſe kinds of mixtares appears 
to conſiſt of the iron of the vitriol, diſen from its acid 
ſolvent, and combined with the vegetable aſtringent ſub- 
ſtance ; the acid ——_— as a neceſſary intermedium for 
procuring this union. The above black precipitates, after 


repeated ablutions with water, retained their blackneſs; and 
the clear liquors from which they had ſettled, being ex- 
amined with alkaline ſalt on the principles to be mentioned 
hereafter under the article /ab; altalini, ſeemed to contain 


as much acid as the quantity of vitriol employed in them. 
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X oe kind of dragons blood, which it pretty 


much reſembles in appearance, though in qua- 
hey eſſentially different. He obſerves, that 
from the trials which have been made, and 
XX from its ſenſible qualities, it promiſes to be an 
article worth inquiring after, and to become in 
time a valuable addition to the materia medica. 
n diſorders from laxity and acrimony, it may, 
= doubtleſs, be of great advantage; nor do I 
recollect any other drug, that is ſo much of a 
gummy nature, and at the ſame time ſo aſtrin- 
gent. Terra japonica comes the neareſt to it, 
but is manifeſtly leſs aſtringent. The terra 
japonica differs likewiſe, in its watery ſolutions 
ſuffering no conſiderable ſeparation of their parts 
from the addition of acids; and in the black 
matter, which they produce with vitriol, being 
little diſpoſed to concrete and precipitate. Whe- 
ther the cauſe, on which theſe kinds of diver- 
ſities depend, be ſufficient to influence alſo their 
medicinal powers, our knowledge, both in the 
chemical compoſition of bodies, and in the 
operation of medicines, is as yet too imperfect 
to permit us to judge. The London and Tinctura e 
Edinburgh colleges have now received this Kino £5. A.. 
gum as an officinal, and the latter have directed 
a tincture, in which two ounces of it are diſ- 
ſolved in a pound and a half of proof ſpirit. 


ZABDANUM. 


LADANUM Pharm. Land. Laspanuu: a 
reſinous juice, exuding upon the leaves of a 
ſmall ſhrub, ciſtus /adanifera cretica flore purpureo 
Teurn. Ciftus creticus Linn. which grows plen- 
tifully in Candy and ſome of the other iſlands 
of the Archipelago, and bears the winters of 


our own climate. The juice is ſaid to be col- 
lected, 
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lected, by lightly bruſhing the ſhrub, in the 


ſummer heats, with a kind of rake having 
ſeveral ſtraps or thongs of leather fixed to it 
inſtead of teeth (a): the unctuous juice adheres 
to the thongs, and is afterwards ſcraped off with 
knives. The ſhrub is ſaid to be very plentiful 
alſo in Spain (0, but it does not appear that 
any labdanum is brought from thence. 

Two ſorts of labdanum are met with in the 
ſhops. The beſt, which is very rare, is in 
dark-coloured black maſſes, of the conſiſtence 
of a ſoft plaſter, growing ſtill ſofter on being 
| handled: the other is in long rolls coiled up, 
much harder than the preceding, and not ſo 
dark. The firſt has commonly a ſmall, and 
the laſt a very large admixture of fine ſand, 
which, in the labdanum examined by the 
French academy, amounted to three fourths of 
the maſs. It is ſcarcely indeed to be collected 
pure, independently of deſigned abuſes; the 
duſt, blown on the plant by winds from the 
looſe ſands among which it grows, being re- 
tained by the tenacious juice. 


| Lanpanum has been ſometimes exhibited as 
a reſinous corroborant and reſtringent, but 


principally employed in external applications 


and perfumes : the ſoft kind makes an uſeful 
wee as in the cephalic and ſtomachic plaſters 
of the ſhops. This ſort has an agreeable ſmell, 
and a lightly pungent bitteriſh taſte : the hard 
1s much weaker, and the common means of 
purifying theſe kinds of ſubſtances, though they 


(a) Belon, C Bellonius ) obſervations des choſes memorables 
trouvees en Grece, Cc. J. i. c. vii. 
(6) Cluſius, Rarierum ſtirpium per Hiſpanias obſervatarum 


hiftoria, J. i. c. V. 
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XZ ccparate the ſandy matter mixed with it, render 
it weaker ſtill. Rectified ſpirit of wine diſſolves 
nearly the whole of the pure labdanum into a 
gold - coloured liquor: on inſpiſſating the filtered 
WT Zlucgon, the finer part of the labdanum riſes 
EF with the ſpirit, and the remaining reſin proves 
both weaker and leſs agrecable than the juice at 


firſt. On infuſing the labdanum in water, it 
impregnates the * conſiderably with its 


ſmell and taſte: in 
comes over a fragrant eſſential oil; and there 


temains in the til] a brittle almoſt inſipid reſin, 
= with a pale coloured liquor, which, inſpiſſated, 


yields a weakly bitteriſh extract. The ſpecific 
flavour of this juice ſeems to be ſooner diſſi- 
pated by heat 7 pa that of almoſt any of the 
other officinal reſins or gummy reſins. 


L 6 


LAC; lac afininum, caprinum, muliebre, ovil- 
lum, vaccinum. MiLKk : aſſes, goats, human, 


ſheeps, and cows milk: a fluid. prepared and 
ſecreted in the bodies of animals, but not com- 


pletely elaborated into an animal nature. On 
a chemical analyſis, it yields the ſame general 


principles with ſubſtances of the vegetable king- 


dom. 


Milk is a mild nutritious balſamic fluid; 
when taken freely, an excellent obtunder of 
acrid and deleterious ſubſtances, and of over- 
doſes of the ſtronger cathartics and emetics ; 
one of the beſt reſtoratives in emaciated habits ; 
a palliative, whilſt its uſe is continued for the 


only aliment, in gouty caſes not inveterate, and 


in ſome rheumatic pains; the medicine princi- 
pally depended on in hectics and conſumprions ; 


prejudicial 


iſtillation with water, there 
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prejudicial in acute diſeaſes, bilious fluxes and 
dyſenteries, ſwellings of the præcordia, and 
obſtructions of the abdominal viſcera. 

It ſometimes happens, that when the body 
ſtands moſt in need of this medicinal nutriment, 


the inteſtines are too ſlippery to retain it. In 


ſuch caſes it may be advantageouſly boiled with 


gentle aſtringents, as granate peel, balauſtines, 
red roſes; about an equal quantity of water being 
added, by a little at a time as the milk boils up, 


fo as that all the water may be waſted in the 


boiling (a). | 

It may be preſumed that milk thickens in a 
ſound ſtomach, before its digeſtion, nearly in 
the ſame manner as it is thickened by the run- 
net or infuſion of the ſtomach of a calf; and 
that, where the gaſtric juices are too inert to 
produce this change, or ſo acid as to produce it 


in too great a degree and to ſeparate a firm 


curd from the ſerous part; the milk will be 
difficult of digeſtion. Debilities of the ſtomach 
are endeavoured to be corrected by the medica- 
tion above-mentioned, or by the interpoſition of 
proper ſtomachics ; acidities by the abſorbent 
earths. The abſorbent earths, however, are 
in this intention commonly inſufficient, unleſs 
aſſiſted by ſtomachics ; for as they abſorb only 
the acid already generated, and have no power 
of remedying the weakneſs or indiſpoſition 


which tends to produce more, they afford only 
a temporary and palliative relief: and indeed 


it may be queſtioned, whether they are capable 


of ſo far deſtroying the force, even of the acid 


they are mixed with, as to prevent its curdling 
milk in the ſtomach. 


ca Mead, monita & pracepta medica, p. 49. 
| Milk 
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Milk is curdled by all acids; by moſt, per- 
haps by all, of the combinations of acids with 
earthy and metallic bodies; by alkaline ſalts 
boch fixt and volatile; by ſome vegetables that 
have no acidity or alkaline quality, as muſtard 
ſeed ; and by ſtrong vinous ſpirits. The con- 
centrated acids produce a ſtrong curd immedi- 
ately on mixture : moſt of the other ſubſtances 
ſcarcely have their full effect without a boiling 
heat. The coagulum made by acids falls to the 
bottom of —— that made with alkalies 
ſwims on the ſurface, forming, eſpecially if the 
X alkali is of the volatile kind, a thick coriaceous 
XZ ſkin. The ſerum, with alkalies, proves of a 
= | niſh hue: that made with the other ſub- 
ces is nearly of the ſame appearance with the 
whey which ſeparates ſpontaneouſly. 
The perfect neutral ſalts, or thoſe compound- 
ed df an acid and an alkali, produce no coagu- 
lation, either with or without heat: ſome of 
them, particularly nitre and ſal ammoniac, make 
the milk leſs coagulable, and, if added to the 
boiling mixture when already curdled 
vegetable acids, render nearly the whole fluid 
again (a). Sugar retards the ſpontaneous coa- 
gulation, and impedes likewiſe the ſeparation of 
the cream from milk, and of the butyraceous 
part from cream. Lime-water and animal gall 
= rediflolve the coagula. 


Mix, diſtilled with a gentle warmth, gives 
| over a colourleſs. and taſteleſs liquor, which 
ſeems to be mere water, but is found to differ 
from the ſimple element in growing ſour upon 
keeping. The reſiduum is a grumous, unctu- 


4 a) Willis, Pharmaceuice nationals, part i. fe. iv. cap. i. 
Vox. II. D T ous, 
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ous, yellowiſh or browniſh maſs; which, on 
being boiled in water, partially diſſolves. This 
ſolution contains the tweet ſubſtance of the milk, 
freed from the groſſer unctuous caſeous mat- 


ter; and proves an elegant whey, more agree- 
able in taſte, and which keeps better, than 


thoſe prepared in the common manner. Theſe 


ſorts of liquors are very uſeful, cooling, dilu- 


ent, aperients and detergents ; in hypochondri- 


acal complaints, impurities of the humours, 
acute diſeaſes, &c. They promote the natural 


excretions in general, and remarkably increaſe 


the action of the purgative ſweets, caſia and 
manna. The ſaline matter of thefe liquors may 


be obtained in a pure ſolid cryſtalline ſtate, by 3 
clarifying the whey with whites of eggs, and, 
after due evaporation, ſetting it to ſhoot, in the 


ſame manner as other ſaline folutians. 


Thus milk is reſolved into a watery fluid ; þ 
a groſs ſubſtance indiſſoluble in water, which | 


appears to contain the directly nutrimental part; 


and a ſweet aperient ſalt. The milks of differ. 
ent animals differ remarkably in the proportions 3 
of theſe ingredients, and in the quality of the 


ſalt. | 


Breaſt milk and aſſes milk are very nearly * 
alike : twelve ounces leave on evaporation, ac- Z 
cording to Hoffman's experiments, eight drams # 
of ſolid matter, of which boiling water diſſolves 


ſix drams : the ſolution, inſpiſſated or cryſtal- 


lized, yields a ſalt of a rich honey-like or ſaſ- ! 
charine ſweetneſs. The ſame quantity of cows Þ 
milk leaves thirteen drams of ſolid matter, from 
which water extracts only about a dram and a a 
half: the ſalt obtained from this ſolution is 
much leſs ſweet, when purified is almoſt inſipid, 
diſſolves very difficultly, and ſeems to have 
little claim to the pectoral and antiphthiſical vir- 
tues 
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tues vulgarly aſcribed to it. All the other 
milks that have been examined are of an inter- 


mediate nature between the two firſt and the laſt: 
goats milk approaches more to that of the aſs 


chan ſheeps milk does, though both of them 
come nearer to that of the cow than of the als. 


There are conſiderable differences in the milk 
of one and the ſame animal according to its dif- 
ferent aliment. Dioſcorides relates, that the 


milk of goats, which fed on the ſcammony plant 


and ſpurges, proved cathartic; and inſtances 
are given, in the Aa Hafmenſia, of bitter milk 
from the animal having eaten wormwood. It 
is a common obſervation, that cathartics, ſpiri- 


tuous liquors, &c. taken by a nurſe, affect the 


child ; that the milk of animals, feeding on 
herbs, is more dilute than when they are 


ed on dry ones; and that many of the common 


plants, which are eaten by cattle, give a parti- 
cular taſte to their milk. Hoffman is of opi- 
nion, that, on this principle, milk may be uſe- 
fully impregnated with the virtues of different 
medicinal ſubſtances. : 


LACC 4. 


LAC, STICK-LAC, improperly called 
GUM-LAC : a concrete brittle ſubſtance, of a 
dark red colour ; brought from the Eaſt Indies 


incruſtated on pieces of ſticks ; internally divided 


into ſeveral cells; ſaid to be the reſinous juice 
of certain trees, collected by winged red inſects 
of the ant kind, impregnated with the tinging 


matter of the inſects, and by them depolited ei- 


ther on the branches of the trees, or on ſticks 
faſtened in the earth for that purpoſe. In the 
D 2 cells 
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cells are often obſerved ſmall red bodies, which 8 
appear to be the young inſets (a). 1 
A curious account by Mr. Kerr of the in- 
ſe& producing this gum, is contained in the 
Phileſ. Tranſ. vol. Ixxi. part ii. From this it 
appears, that theſe inſects are inhabitants of ſour 
trees; the Ficus religio/a Linn. the Ficus Indica 
Linn. the Plaſo Hort. Malabar. and the Rbamnus 
Fujuba Linn. The lac is however rarely found i 
upon this laſt, and of an inferiour quality. The 
two ſpecies of Ficus yield a milky juice when | 
wounded, which inſtantly coagulates into a viſ- 
cid ſubſtance. The Plaſo tree by inciſion gives 
out a red gum very ſimilar to the lac. Hence 
the infect ſeems to have little trouble in anima- 
lizing the juices of theſe trees ſo as to make its 
cell, which is the ſtick-lac. It is found in very 
great quantities on the uncultivated mountains 
on both ſides the Ganges; and is of great uſe to 
the natives in various works of art, as varniſh, Z 
painting, dying, &c. Iz 


Tux tinging red animal matter of the ſtick- 
lac diflolves both in water and in rectified ſpirit, 
and appears to be of the ſame general nature 
with that of cochineal ; like which it is made 
dull by alkalies, and brighter by acids, and 
turned to a ſcarlet by ſolution of tin. If the lac 
be broken in ſmall pieces, or grains, and infu- 
ſed in warm water, till it ceaſes to give any tinc- | 


tranſparent yellowiſh or browniſh colour, and, 
on raiſing the heat ſo as to make the water boi], x 
melts and riſes to the ſurface. The grains, or 
the plates formed from them by liquefaction, 


) See the Memeires de Vacag. roy. des ſeientes de Paris 
pour Pam. 1714. ; ; 
thu 
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XZ chus robbed of great part of the animal tincture, 
ſeem to be of an intermediate nature between 


that of wax and reſins, or to partake of the na- 
ture of both: they crumble on chewing, and 
do not ſoften or ſtick er again : laid on a 
red-hot iron, they inſtantly catch fire, and 


f quickly burn off, with a ſtrong and not diſagree- 


able ſmell: diſtilled, they yield, like wax, an 
acid ſpirit and a butyraceous oil: alkaline lixi- 
via, and volatile alkaline ſpirits, diſſolve them 
into a purpliſh liquor: they diſſolve alſo, by the 
aſſiſtance of heat, in rectified ſpirit of wine, and 
communicate to it a yellowiſh or browniſh red 
colour, an agreeable ſmell, and a bitteriſh, ſub- 


4 aſtringent, not unpleaſant taſte. The lac in 


ſubſtance 


, whether entire, or freed from ſo much 


C of its colouring matter as boiling water is capa- 


ble of extrafting, has no manifeſt taſte or ſmell. 

A ſpirituous tincture of ſtick-lac has been 
ſometimes given as a mild reſtringent and 
corroborant in female weakneſſes, and in rheu- 
matic and ſcorbutic diſorders. But the prin- 
cipal medicinal uſe of this concrete is as a 
topical corroborant and antiſeptic, in laxities 


and ſcorbutic bleedings and exulcerations of the 


gums : ſome employ for this purpoſe a tincture 


of the lac in alum water; others, a tincture 


made in vinous ſpirits impregnated with 


IJ pungent antiſcorbutics. | 


"LACTUCH. 


LETTUCE: a plant with lender but firm 
ſtalks, which yield, as do the leaves, a milky 
juice on being wounded : the flower confiſts of 
a number of flat floſculi ſet in a ſmall ſcaly cup, 
followed by ſhort flat ſeeds, which are pointed 
at both ends and winged with down. 
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1. Lactuca ſativa C. B. & Linn. Garden | 
lettuce: with oblong, broad, rounded, uncut 
leaves; and numerous flowers ſtanding on long 
pedicles in the form of an umbel. It is annual, c 
and raiſed at different times of the year in I 
culinary gardens. | c 

Tun young leaves of the ſeveral ſpecies or 
varieties of garden lettuce are emollient, cool- 06 
ing, in ſome ſmall degree laxative and aperient, ſe 
eaſy of digeſtion, but of little nouriſhment; te 
ſalubrious in hot, bilious, indiſpoſitions ; leſs tt 
proper in cold phlegmatic temperaments. In FR | 
ſome caſes, they tend to procure ſleep; not as ir 
being poſſeſſed of any ſtrictly hypnotic power; l 
but by virtue of their refrigerating and demul- 
cent quality. When the plant is grown up, it th 
proves conſiderably bitter, though leſs ſo than to 
moſt of the others of the lacteſcent kind, to {ti 
which it is ſimilar in its general virtues. = nc 

The ſeeds, which in the common lettuce arc n 
of a grey or aſh colour, in the cabbage lettuce FF lik 
black, unite with water, by trituration, into an m 
emulſion or milky liquor, which has nothing of is 
the aperient vanes of the milky juice of the tar 
leaves, and is nearly ſimilar to the emulſions kr 
made with almonds, The lettuce emulſions Z 
have been ſuppoſed to be more refrigerant than FF rec 
thoſe of the almond, and hence have ſometimes of 
been preferred in heat of urine and other diſ- an 
orders from acrimony or irritation. l — 

e: 

2. Lactuca s$ILvesTRIs Medicorum. Lac- re 
tuca filveflris & Scariola Pharm. Pariſ. Lattuca x vil 
fibveſtris coſta ſpingſa C. B. Laftuca Scariola % of 
Lim. Wild lettuce: with the leaves cut almoſt MF hot 
to the rib into indented triangular ſegments; | , 

 bort 


and the ſtalks and the ribs prickly. It is | 


biennial, 


G 
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biennial, grows wild in hedges, and flowers in 


une. | | 
- This ſpecies is conſiderably bitterer than the 
garden lettuces, and more aperient and laxative. 
It is nearly ſimilar, in virtue as in taſte, to 
endive unblanched. 


3. Lactuca GRAVEOLENS: ladluca filveſtris 
odore viroſo C. B. Ladluca viroeſa Linn. Strong 


ſcented lettuce, by ſome erroneouſly ſuppoſed 


to be the wild lettuce of medical writers: with 
the lower leaves entire, the upper jagged, the 
ſtalks and leaves prickly. Ir 1s biennial, found 


ia hedges and by the ſides of ditches, and 


flowers in June. 

This ſpecies differs greatly in quality from 
the two preceding, though reckoned by botaniſts 
to be only a variety of the ſecond. It ſmells 


| ſtrongly of opium, and appears to partake, in 


no ſmall degree, of the virtues (a) of that 


narcotic my The opiate power of the lettuce, 
the poppy-heads, reſides in its 


like that 
milky juice, but whether the milk of the lettuce 
is of equal ſafety, or its virtue preciſely of the 
lame kind, with that of the poppy, is not 
known. | 

* Dr. Collin of Vienna has written a tract 
recommending the uſe of this plant in the cure 
of dropſies. The preparation he employs, is 


an extract from the expreſſed juice, firſt ſuffici- 


ently clarified, and evaporated by a very gentle 
heat. He begins with ſmall doſes; but in 


| dropſies of long ſtanding, originating from 


viſceral obſtructions, he riſes to the quantity 
of from one to three drams in twenty-four 
hours. He has conſtantly found it a mild re- 


(a) Ray, Hiſtoria plantarum, i. 222. Boerhaave, Hiſt. 
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medy, agreeing perſectly with the ſtomach. 
It uſually kept the body open, but without 
exciting a purging. It ſeldom failed of proving 
powerfully diuretic, and at the fame time 
mildly diaphoretic. The patient's thirſt is ſaid 
to have been totally extinguiſhed by its uſe; 
but at the ſame time we are told that they were 
allowed to drink freely of diluting liquors du- F 
ring the courſe. Dr. Collin aſſerts, that out 
of twenty-four dropſical caſes, all but one were 
cured by the uſe of this medicine; a degree 
of ſucceſs that certainly entitles it to the further 
notice of the faculty. | 1 


LAMI UM. 4 
LAMIUM ALBUM Lim. Lamium allum 
non frrtens folio ablongo C. B. Galeopfis & arch. 
angelica, & urtica mortua five alba quibuſdam. 
WHITE ARCHANGEL or DEAD NETTLE: a plant 
with ſquare ſtalks; oblong indented acuminated | 
leaves, like thoſe of the ſtinging nettle, ſet in 
pairs at the joints; and cluſters, in the boſoms | 
of the leaves, of white labiated flowers, whoſe Z 
upper lip is entire, arched, and hairy, the lower 
lip cloven, It is perennial, common in hedges 
and about the borders of fields, and found in 
flower from April to near the end of ſummer. 


<4 2D £3 - 


 Inxustons of this plant, drank as tea, are 
ſaid to be beneficial in uterine hemorrhagies | 
and the fluor albus: the flowers are ſuppoſed WF i 
to be more efficacious than the leaves, and n 
hence thoſe only are directed by the college of tl 
London. The ſenſible qualities, either of the b 
one or the other, afford little foundation to ex- 
pect from them any conſiderable virtues. The | 
= flowers have only a ſlight mucilaginous ſweetiſh- 
bl z neſs, without any remarkable ſmell or * 
: t 2 
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the leaves have a weak not unpleaſant ſmell, 

and a ſmall degree of roughneſs, which may 
entitle them to a place among the milder 
corroborants. 


LAMPSANA. 


LAMPSANA, Lapſana, Napium, Papillaris 
berba. Soncho affinis lampſana domeſtica C. B. 
Lapſana communis Lim. Dock cresses, Nir- 
PLEWORT : a roughiſh plant; bearing ſmall 
ow floſculous flowers, ſet in form of an um- 

on the top of the ſtalk, followed by little 
crooked naked ſeeds: the lower leaves are 
deeply cut, towards the pedicle, into generally 
two or four oppoſite ſections; the upper are 
oblong, narrow, undivided, and have no pedi- 
cles. It is annual, grows wild by road ſides, 
and flowers greateſt part of the ſummer. 


TH1s is one of the bitter lacteſcent plants, 
nearly ſimilar in virtue to dandelion, endive, 
cichory, and the others of that claſs. It has 
been employed chiefly for external purpoſes, 
XZ againſt wounds and ulcerations, particularly of 
che nipples, whence its names nipplewort and 

papillaris, | 
LAPATHUM. 


DOCK : a perennial plant bearing numerous 


ed imperfſect flowers ſet in double cups: the outer- 
1d moſt cup conſiſts of three ſmall green leaves; 
of the inner of three larger reddiſh ones, which 
he become a covering to a gloſſy triangular ſeed. 


1. OxyLAaPATHUM. Lapathum acutum folio 
Plano C. B. Rumex acutus Linn. Sharp-pointed 
wild dock: with long acuminated leaves, not 
curled 
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curled about the edges, growing gradually nar- 
rower from the bottom to the point; and the 
ſeed- covers indented and marked with little 
tubercles. The roots are of a browniſh colour 
on the outſide, and of a yellowiſh within, which 


grows deeper in drying. 


Tux roots of the ſharp- 1 dock have a 
bitteriſh aſtringent taſte; and no remarkable 
ſmell : the roots of the other common wild 
docks are nearly of the ſame quality, equally 
diſcover their aſtringent matter both to the taſte 
and by ſtriking an inky blackneſs with ſolution 
of chalybeate vitriol, and have been often ſub- 


ſtituted in our markets to thoſe of the ſharp- 


pointed kind; which laſt are generally, and, ſo 
far as can be judged from their taſte, juſtly, 
accounted the moſt efficacious. They are ſup- 
poſed to have an aperient and laxative, as well 
as an aſtringent and corroborating virtue; ap- 
proaching in this reſpect to rhubarb, but differ- 
ing widely in degree, their ſtypticity being 


greater, and their purgative quality, if really 1 
they have any purgative quality at all, far leſs. 


They ſtand recommended in habitual coſtive- 
neſs, obſtructions of the viſcera, ſcorbutic and 
cutaneous maladies : in which laſt intention, 
fomentations, cataplaſms, or unguents of the 
roots, have been commonly joingd to their 
internal uſe: in many caſes, the external appli- 
cation alone is ſaid to be ſufficient. Their 
active matter is taken up both by water and 
rectified ſpirit, and, on inſpiſſating the tinctures, 


remains in the extracts; both the watery and 
ſpirituous extracts are conſiderably bitter and 


very auſtere. A decoction of half an ounce or 


an ounce of the freſh roots, or of a dram or two 
; | of 
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LAPAT HUM. 


of the dry roots, is commonly directed ſor a 
doſe. 


2. HyDproLaraTHUM five Herba britannica 


Pharm. Edinb. Lapathum aquaticum folio cubi- 
tali C. B. Rumex aquaticus Linn, Great wild 


water dock: with very large leaves, two or 
three feet long; the ſeed- covers not indented. 
The roots are externally blackiſh, internally 
white with a faint reddiſh tinge, which, in 
drying, changes in ſome parts to a yellowiſh : 
the internal part of the freſh root, expoſed to 
the air, or of the dry root moiſtened, ſoon 
changes ſuperficially to a deep yellow or brown. 


Tux roots of the water-dock ſtrike a black 


colour with ſolution of chalybeate vitriol, like 


thoſe of the preceding ſpecies, but have a much 
ſtronger and more acerb taſte ; which is diffuſed 
equally, ſo far as can be judged, through the 
whole ſubſtance of the root. They give out 


their active matter both to water and rectified 


ſpirit, and tinge both menſtrua of a pale yel- 
lowiſh or reddiſh brown colour, though in 


= chewing they render the ſaliva only milky. 


The herba britannica of the ancients, cele- 
brated as an antiſcorbutic, and of which the 
knowledge was long loſt, was proved by Mun- 
tingius, towards the end of laſt century, to be 
no other than this great water-dock. Mun- 


tingius endeavours to prove alſo, that its name 


britannica was not derived from that of our 
iſland, but from Teutonic words expreſſing its 
power of faſtening looſe teeth, or of curing the 
diſeaſe which makes them looſe. Later ex- 
perience has ſhewn, that it is a medicine of 
very conſiderable efficacy, both externally in 


lotions againſt putrid ſpungy gums and ulce- 


rations, 
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rations, and as an internal antiſcorbutic: Boer- 
haave aſſures us, that in theſe caſes he has 
known many inſtances of its happy effects. It 
is ſuppoſed to be of ſervice alſo in cutaneous 
defedations different from the true ſcurvy, in 
rheumatic pains, and in chronical diſorders 

roceeding from obſtructions of the viſcera. It 
as been chiefly uſed in medicated wines and 
ſmall ales, with the addition generally of ſome 
ſpicy materials, and ſometimes of other an- 
tiſcorbutic plants, as ſcurvygraſs, buckbean, 
horſe-radiſh, &c. 


3. RHABARBARUM MONACHORUM Pharm. 
Pariſ. Lapathum hortenſe latifolium C. B. 
Hippolapatbum; Patientia. Rumex Patientia 
Lim. Monks rhubarb, garden patience; with 
large, broad, acuminated leaves; reddiſh, 
branched ſtalks; the leaves that cover the ſeeds #® 
unindented, and a tubercle on one of them: 
the root is of a yellow colour, with red veins, 
approaching in appearance to rhubarb. 


Tuts root is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the virtues Þ 
of rhubarb, in an inferiour degree. It is ob- 
viouſly more aſtringent than rhubarb : but 
comes very far ſhort of it in purgative virtue, 
though given, as uſually directed, in double its 
doſe; nauſeating the ſtomach, without pro- 
ducing any conſiderable evacuation, It com- 
municates a deep yellow tinfture both to water 
and ſpirit, 


+. LAFYFENDULA 


LAVENDER: a ſhrubby plant, with ics 
leaves ſet in pairs, the ſtalks ſquare when young, 
and round when grown woody ; producing, on | 


the 4 
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che tops of the branches, naked ſpikes of blue, 


ſometimes white, labiated flowers, of which the 
upper lip is erect and cloven, the lower divided 
into three roundiſh ſegments. 


1. Lavexnpula Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. La- 
vendula anguſtifolia C. B. Hſeudonardus gue la- 
vendula vulgo J. B. Lavendula minor froe ſpica 
Ger. & Park. Lavendula Spica Lim. Laven- 
der: with oblong, very narrow, ſomewhat 


hoary, undivided leaves; a native of dry gra- 
== velly ſoils in the ſouthern parts of Europe, com- 
mon in our gardens, and flowering in July. 


Tus flowers of lavender have a fragrant ſmell, 


d malt people agreeable, and a bitteriſh, warm, 


ſomewhat pungent taſte : the leaves are weaker 
and leſs grateful. They are often employed as 
a perfume ; and medicinally, as mild ſtimulants 


and corroborants, in vertigoes, palſies, tremors, 


and other debilities of the nervous ſyſtem, both 


| internally and externally. | 
XZ The flowers are ſometimes taken in the form 
= of conſerve; into which they are reduced, by 


beating them, while freſh, with thrice their 
weight of double refined ſugar. Their fragrance 
is leſs injured by beating or bruiſing them than 
moſt of the other odoriferous flowers, but is 
nevertheleſs conſiderably diminiſhed : the flavour 


= of the leaves is of a much leſs deſtructible kind. 


Water extracts by infuſion nearly all the vir- 
tue both of the leaves and flowers. In diſtillation 
with water, the leaves yield a very ſmall portion 
of eſſential oil; the flowers a much larger, 
amounting, in their moſt perfect ſtate, when 
they are ready to fall off ſpontaneouſly and the 
ſeeds begin to ſhew themſelves, to about one 
ounce from ſixty, The oil is of a bright yel- 

17 lowiſhy 
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Ol. eſſentiale lowiſh colour, a very pungent taſte, and poſſeſ- 
= f 2 ſes, if carefully diſtilled, the fragrance of the 
z. lavender in perſection: it is given internally 
from one drop to five, and employed in exter- 

nal applications for ſtimulating paralytic limbs 

and for deſtroying cutancous inſects. The de- 

coction, remaining after the diſtillation of the 

oil, is diſagreeably bitteriſh and ſomewhat ſaline. 
Rectifiedſpirit extracts the virtue of lavender 

more completely than water. The ſpirit elevates 

alſo in diſtillation a conſiderable part of the odo- 

riferous matter of the leaves, and greateſt part 

of that of the flowers; leaving in the inſpiſſated 


extracts, a moderate pungency and bitteriſnneſs ; 


Spiritus a- with very little ſmell. A ſpirit prepared by 
_ Ph. pouring a gallon of proof ſpirit on a pound and 
. a half of the freſh-gathered flowers, and drawing 
off five pints by the heat of a water bath; or by 
—ſimpl. Ph. adding eight pounds of rectified ſpirit to two of 
Ed. the flowers, and drawing off ſeven pounds, is 
richly impregnated with the fragrance of the 
flowers. More compounded ſpirits of this kind, 
in which other aromatics are joined to the laven- 
der, have been diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
8 Engliſh or palſy drops: the college of London 
7 gs 7%. directs three pints of the ſimple ſpirit of laven- 
der, and one pint of ſpirit of roſemary, to be 
digeſted on half an ounce of cinnamon, half 
an ounce of nutmegs, and one ounce of red 
Spirit. la- ſaunders, as a colouring ingredient : the college 
— + of Edinburgh, to the ſame quantity of both 
ſpirits, orders one ounce of cinnamon, two drams | 
of cloves, half an ounce of nutmegs, and three 


drams of red ſaunders. Theſe preparations are 


taken internally, on ſugar or in any convenient 
vehicle, from ten to an hundred & ps, and uſed 7 
externally in embrocations, cc. 44 


2. LavenDuta 
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x caſte; accompanied with a flavour reſembling 


 LAUROCERASUS. 
2. LAvenDULA LATIFOLIA C. B. Lavendula 


| major ſeu ſpica Pharm. Pariſ. Pſeudonardus que 


vulgo ſpica J. B. Lavendula major ue vulgaris 
Part. Broad lavender: with longer, broader, 
and hoarier leaves, leſs numerous on the ſtalks 


and branches; and much larger ſpikes, though 


ſmaller flowers ; common in the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, but rare among us. The name 
ſpike is applied by foreign writers to this ſpecies, 
by ſome of ours to the firſt. Linnazus makes 
this only. a variety of the former. 


Tur broad-leaved lavender is ſtronger both 
in ſmell and taſte than the narrow, and yields in 


8 diſtillation almoſt thrice as much eſſential oil, 


but the flavour both of the oil and of the plant 
itſelf, is much leſs grateful : the oil is likewiſe 


of a much darker colour, inclining to green. 
Watery and ſpirituous extracts, made from the 


two ſorts of lavender, are very nearly alike; the 


difference ſeeming to reſide only in the volatile 


LAUROCER ASUS. 


LAUROCERASUS Pharm. Pariſ. Ceraſus 
felio laurins C. B. Prunus Lauro-ceraſus Linn. 


[LavrEL, CHERRY-BAY : an evergreen tree or 


ſhrub, with large, thick, oblong, gloſſy leaves, 
pointed at both ends, and ſlightly indented : to- 
wards the tops of the branches come forth pen- 


tapetalous flowers, 1n five-leaved cups, followed 


by cluſters of berries, like cherrics or damſons. 
It is cultivated in gardens, flowers in May, and 
ripens its fruit in Auguſt or September. 

Tus leaves of the lauroceraſus have a bitter 


that 
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that of the kernels of certain fruits, as thoſe of 
black cherries, apricots, bitter almonds, &c. 
Like thoſe kernels, they communicate an 
agreeable flavour both to watery and ſpirituous 


liquors, by diſtillation and by infuſion; and, 


like them alſo, they appear from ſome late trials 
to be poiſonous, A diſtilled water, ſtrongly 
impregnated with their flavour, given in the 
quantity of four ounces to a large maſtiff dog, 


occaſioned in a few minutes terrible convulſions, 


and within an hour put an end to his life : dogs 
have been killed alſo, in a few minutes, by 
ſmaller quantities, of the diſtilled water, of an 


infuſion of the leaves in water, and of their 


expreſſed juice, taken into the ſtomach, or 
injected by the anus; and there are ſome in- 
ſtances of liquors flavoured with the diſtilled 
water being poiſonous to human ſubjects. The 
diſſections of dogs killed by this poiſon have 
ſhewn no other morbid appearances, or altera- 


tions, than ſuch as may be reaſonably ſuppoſed 


the immediate effect of the convulſions : when 
the diſtilled water, or the leaves in ſubſtance, 
were given in ſuch ſmall quantities as not to 
kill, and continued for ſome time, the pulſe 
became quicker, and the blood more fluid, and 
of a more florid red colour (a). It is ſaid that 
infuſions of the leaves (made probably ve 

weak) are commonly uſed in Holland in dif, 
orders of the lungs (6 | 


The kernel of the 94 is of the ſame nature 
with the leaves. The pulpy part diſcovers no 


ill quality to the palate, is coveted by birds, 
and appears to be innocent. 


a) See Dr. Langriſh's iments on brutes, and No, 
418 and 420 of the philo/ophical tranſattions. 
(6) Linnai Amenitat. academic. iv. 40. i. 409. 
| LAURUS. 
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LAURUS Pharm, Lond. & Hdinb. Laurus 
vulgaris C. B. Laurus nobilis Linn. Ba: an 
evergreen tree or ſhrub, with oblong, ſtiff, 
ſmooth leaves, pointed at both ends, pale yel- 
lowiſh, monopetalous flowers, divided into four 
ſections; and oblong dry berries, containing, 
under a thin black ſkin, a horny ſhell, within 
which are lodged two dark browniſh ſeeds joined 

together, It is a native of the ſouthern parts 

of Europe, and not uncommon in our gardens ; 
it flowers in April and May, and ripens its 
berries in September. The ſhops have been 
commonly ſupplied with the berries from the 
Streights. 


Tus leaves of the bay have a light agreeable 
ſmell,” and a weak aromatic roughtſh taſte: in 
diſtillation with water they yield a ſmall quantity 
of a very fragrant eſſential oil: with rectified 
ſpirit they afford a moderately warm pungent 
extract. The berries are ſtronger both in well 
and taſte than the leaves, and yield a larger 
quantity of eſſential oil: they diſcover likewiſe 
a degree of unctuoſity in the mouth, give out 
to the preſs an almoſt inſipid fluid oil, and on Oleum ex- 
being boiled in water a thicker butyraceous one, 8 
of a yellowiſh green colour, impregnated with 55%. x. 
the flavour of the berry. | 

The leaves and berries of the bay are ac- 
counted ſtomachic, carminative, and uterine : 
in theſe intentions, infuſions of the leaves are 
ſometimes drank as tra; and the eſſential oil of 
the berries given, on ſugar or diſſolved by 
means of mucilages or in ſpirit of wine, from 
one to five or fix drops. The principal uſe of 

Vor. II. RS theſe 
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theſe ſimples in the preſent practice is external: 
they are made ingredients in carminative gly- 
ſters, warm cataplaſms, and uterine baths; and 
the butyraceous oil of the berries ſerve as a baſis 
for ſome nervine liniments, and mercurial and 
ſulphureous unguents. ; 

*. Bergius relates that he has very frequently 
ſeen protracted intermittents cured by a mixture 
of two ſcruples of powder of bay berries and fix 
grains of capſicum ſeeds, divided into three 
doſes, one given at the firſt acceſſion of the 
rigor, another, the next day at the ſame hour, 
and the third on the ſucceeding day. Mat. 
Med. i. 144. | 


LAZULI LAPIS. 


LAPIS CARULEUS; Lapis cyanus ; Ceru- 
leum nativum. Laeis LAZULI: a compact pon- 
derous foſſil; leſs hard than flint; of a deep Wi © 
blue colour, variegated commonly with gold 
or ſilver coloured points or veins ; retaining its 85 
colour in a moderately ſtrong fire, in a very of 
ſtrong one calcining to a brown, and at length of 
melting into a duſky coloured glaſs with bluiſh dil 


clouds; loſing its colour, and in great part 


diſſolving, by digeſtion in mineral acids; ſaid 
to be found in the mines of gold, ſilver, and 
copper, in the eaſtern countries and in ſom: 
parts of Germany (a). - | 


Tunis ſtone, levigated into an impalpablc 
powder, and freed from the groſſer parts by 
waſhing with water, has been given. in doſes of 
half a dram and a dram, and ſaid to operate 
ſtrongly by ſtool and vomit. Some have re- 


(a) See Cronſtedt's mineral Ham, and Marggraf“ 
chemical works. 5 | 


: commended 


LENTISCUS. 


commended it in epilepſies and intermittin 
fevers: Dolæus tells us, that in this laſt dif. 
order, the above doſes, taken on the approach 
of a fit, with two or three ſpoonfuls of brandy, 
were with him a ſingular ſecret. The ancients 
ſuppoſed, that it evacuates chiefly what they 
called melancholic humours or aduſt black bile, 
probably, as Geoffroy ſuſpects, on account of 
its tinging the feces black; a property, from 
which it may rather be preſumed that the mineral 
participates of iron. The conſtringing power, 
which is likewiſe aſcribed to it, depends perhaps 
on this ingredient ; but neither its real medical 
qualities, nor its chemical compoſition, are as yet 
known. Its ferrugineous 1mpregnation is appa- 
rent, from its yielding yellow martial flowers on 
ſublimation with fal ammoniac, and from ſolu- 
tions of it in mineral acids affording a blue pre- 


cipitate with the tincture of Pruſſian blue de- 


ſcribed under the article ferrum. It has been 
generally ſuppoſed to participate pretty largely 
of copper ; but pure lapis lazuli gives no mark 
of copper; and thoſe, who ſpeak of experiments 
diſcovering that metal in it (a), have proba- 
bly taken for lapis lazuli ſome other blue ſtones, 
as the lapis armenus, which plainly contains 
copper, and which ſome celebrated naturaliſts 
have ranked as a ſpecies of the lazuli. The lapis 
armenus may. be readily diſtinguiſhed, by its 
being leſs hard than the lazuli, ſoon loſing its 
blue colour in moderate fire, and raiſing an 
efferveſcence with acids, its baſis ſeeming to be 
a calcareous earth. 272 


LENTISCUS. 


LENTISCUS vulgaris C. B. Lentiſcus verus | 


ex ixſula chio cortice & foliis fuſcis Commel. Piſ- 


(a) Hoffman, in notis ad Poterium, p. 628. | 
2 tacbia 
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tachia Lentiſcus Linn. LenTisK or Masrien 
TREE: an evergreen tree or ſhrub, with ſoft 
flexible branches hanging downwards, and ſmall 
ſtiff leaves, pointed at both ends, ſet in pairs on 
a furrowed rib, which terminates in a ſoft 
prickle : ſome trees produce reddiſh imperfect 
flowers, in the boſoms of the leaves; others, 
cluſters of black firm berries including a 
whitiſh kernel. It is a native of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe, and bears the ordinary winters 
of our own climate: large plantations of it are 
cultivated in the iſland of Chio, on account of 
the reſinous juice, called maſtich, obtained 
from inciſions made in the trunk. The wood 
is ſometimes brought to us from Marſeilles, in an 

thick knotty pieces, covered with a browniſh Bi of 
bark, internally of a whitiſh or pale yellowiſh WW ſhi 
colour. ; are 


Tunis wood is accounted a mild balſamic re- 
| ſtringent: infuſions and decoctions of it are 
greatly commended, in the German epheme- WF 2” 
rides, againſt catarrhs, nauſez, weakneſs of the 
ſtomach, and in general as a corroborant and 
an alterative or ſweetener(a). It may indeed 

be preſumed, from its ſenſible qualities, to of 
poſſeſs virtues of this kind, though in no very 
high degree. Its ſmell and taſte are aromatic 2 
and reſinous, but very weak: the ſmall tough! 

ſprigs are ſtronger than the larger pieces, and 

the bark than the wood. It impregnates water 

with a red colour, and a light agreeable ſmell: 

to rectified ſpirit it gives a bright yellow tinc- 

ture, and ſcarce any ſmell. On gently diſtilling 

off the menſtrua from the filtered liquors, the ¶ the 
remaining extracts prove reſinous, ſubaſtringent, 


{a) Wenck, AHaa nat. curigſa dec, iii, aun. ix & x. p. 254 


and 
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and ſlightly pungent : the watery extract diſco- 
vers — " the flavour of the wood, and is in 
taſte rather ſtronger, though much larger in 
quantity, than the ſpirituous; the ſpirit cover- 
ing or ſuppreſſing the ſmell, and not taking up 
enough of the gummy or mucilaginous matter 
to render the reſin diſſoluble in the mouth. 
According to Cartheuſer's experiments, the 
watery extract amounts to one eighth the 
weight of the wood, the ſpirituous to one 
twentieth or one ſixteenth. 


LEPIDIUM. 


LE PIDIUM: a plant with undivided leaves, 
and ſmall tetrapetalous white flowers on the tops 


of the ſtalks and branches, followed by little 
ſhort heart-ſhaped ſharp-pointed pods, which 
are divided longitudinally into two cells full of 
minute ſeeds. 


1. LzeibiuM /atifolium C. B. & Linn. Pi- 
peritis. Raphanus ſyloeftris Belgis & Gallis. 
DITTANDER, PEPPERWORT, POOR-MANS-PEPPER: 
with oblong, broad, acuminated, ſerrated leaves, 
It is perennial, and found wild in ſome parts 
of 1 . by the ſides of rivets and in other 
moiſt ſhady places. 


2. Inzris, ſeu Cardamantica : Iberis latiore 


%% C. B. Lepidium gramineo folio ſive iberis 


Tourn, Lepidium Iberis Linn, Sciatica creſſes: 
with long narrow leaves, the lower on long pe- 


dicles and ſerrated ; the upper entire, wichout 


pedicles. It is annual; a native of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe ; and raiſed in our gardens, as 


the preceding, for culinary uſe. 
Tuxsx herbs, when freſh, have a quick pe- 


Wactrating pungent taſte; which is in great part 


E 3 diſſipated 
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tachia Lentiſcus Linn. LenTisx or MasTica 
TREE: an evergreen tree or ſhrub, with ſoſt 
flexible branches hanging downwards, and ſmall 
ſtiff leaves, pointed at both ends, ſet in pairs on 
a furrowed rib, which terminates in a ſoft 
prickle : ſome trees produce reddiſh imperfe& 
flowers, in the boſoms of the leaves; others, 
cluſters of black firm berries including a 
whitiſh kernel. It is a native of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe, and bears the ordinary winters 
of our own climate: large plantations of it are 
cultivated in the iſland of Chio, on account of 
the reſinous juice, called maſtich, obtained 


from ineiſions made in the trunk. The wood 


is ſometimes brought to us from Marſeilles, in 
thick knotty pieces, covered with a browniſh 


bark, internally of a whitiſh or pale yellowiſh 


colour. 


Tais wood is accounted a mild balſamic re- 
ſtringent: infuſions and decoctions of it are 
greatly commended, in the German epheme- 


rides, againſt catarrhs, nauſeæ, weakneſs of the 


ſtomach, and in general as a corroborant and 
an alterative or ſweetener(a). It may indeed 
be preſumed, from its ſenſible qualities, to 
poſſeſs virtues of this kind, though in no very 
high degree. Its ſmell and taſte are aromatic 
and refinous, but very weak : the ſmall tough 
ſprigs are ſtronger than the larger pieces, and 


the bark than the wood. It impregnates water 


with a red colour, and a light agreeable ſmell: 
to rectified ſpirit it gives a bright yellow tinc- 
ture, and ſcarce any ſmell. On gently diſtilling 
off the menſtrua from the filtered liquors, the 
remaining extracts prove reſinous, ſubaſtringent, 


(a) Wenck, Acla nat. curiof, dec. ut, ann. bs 2 Xo. þ+ Ker 
799 an 
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and ſlightly pungent : the watery extract difco- 
vers more of the flavour of the wood, and is in 


taſte rather ſtronger, though much larger in 


ity, than the 2282 the ſpirit cover- 

ing or ps ſmell, and not taking up 

the gummy or mucilaginous matter 

to render the reſin diſſoluble in the mouth. 

According to Cartheuſer's experiments, the 

extract amounts to one eighth the 

weight of the wood, the ſpirituous to one 
twentieth or one ſixteenth. 


LEPIDIUM. 


LEPIDIUM: a plant with undivided leaves, 
and ſmall tetrapetalous white flowers on the tops 
of the ſtalks and branches, followed by little 
ſhort heart-ſhaped ſharp-pointed pods, which 
are divided longitudinally into two cells full of 
minute ſeeds. 


1. Lzeibium /atifoliunm C. B. & Linn. Pi- 
peritis. Raphanus ſyloeftris Belgis & Gallis. 

ITTANDER, PEPPERWORT, POOR-MANS-PEPPER: 
mth oblong, broad, acuminated, ſerrated leaves. 
It is perennial, and found wild in ſome parts 
of 1 by the ſides of rivets and in other 
moiſt ſhady places. | 


2, IBzrrs, ſeu Cardamantica : Iberis latiore 
falis C. B. Lepidium gramineo folio five iberis 
Turn. Lepidium Theris Linn. Sciatica creſſes: 
with long narrow leaves, the lower on long pe- 
dicles and ſerrated ; the upper entire, without 
pedicles. It is annual; a native of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe ; and raiſed in our gardens, as 
the preceding, for culinary uſe. 


Tazsz herbs, when freſh, have a quick pe- 


atrating pungent taſte ; which is in great part 
i E 3 diſſipated 
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diſſipated or deſtroyed by exſiccation, retained 
in the expreſſed juice, extracted by water and by 
rectified ſpirit, and elevated by both menſtrua 
in diſtillation or evaporation. They are recom- 


mended as antiſeptics, ſtomachics, attenuants, 
and aperients ; and appear to be of the ſame 
eneral nature with the cochleariæ, naſturtium, 
and other acrid antiſcorbutics. The ſecond fort 


has been ſuppoſed particularly ſerviceable, ex- 


ternally, againſt the ſciatica ; whence its com- 
mon Engliſh name, | 


LEVISTICUM. 


 LIGUSTICUM feu Leviſticum, Pharm. Edinb. 
Liguſticum vulgare C. B. Angelica montana pe- 
rennis paludapii folio Tourn, Liguſticum Leviſti- 
cum Linn. L.oVvAOGE: a tall umbelliferous plant, 
with large leaves divided and ſuhdivided into 
ſections like thoſe of ſmallage: the umbels ſtand 
on ſhort pedicles, with ſeveral little leaves at 
the origin of each of the primary ones, and a 
few at the ramifications ; the ſeeds are of a pale 
brown colour, oblong, plano-convex, marked 
with five longitudinal ridges: the root thick, 
fleſhy, juicy, branched, of. a dark browniſh 
colour on the outſide, and a whitiſh or pale 
yellowiſh within, It is a native of the fouthern 
parts of Europe, and raiſed with us in gardens: 
it is perennial, flowers in June, and ripens its 
ſeeds in Auguſt, 


ALL the parts of this plant are of the aroma. 


tic kind; of a ſtrong flavour, ſomewhat like 


that of angelica, but leſs agreeable ; ſuppoled 
particularly uſeful in female diſorders. The 
leaves, which have been generally made choice 
of in this intention, have the moſt _—_— 

” INC, 
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well, and ſuffer no great loſs of it in keeping 


for ſome months; their taſte is moderately 
warm, and acrid, and very durable in the 

mouth and throat. The root, whoſe ſmell is 
nearly of the ſame kind with that of the leaves, 
though more approaching to gratefulneſs, diſ- 
covers to the taſte a conſiderable ſweetneſs 
joined to its mild aromatic warmth; an extract 
made from it by water retains little more than 
the ſweet matter; the flavour exhaling in the 
inſpiſſation, and impregnating the diſtilled fluid, 
from which, if the quantity of the root ſubjected 
to the operation be large, a ſmall portion of 
eſſential oil ſeparates: an extract made by rec- 
tified ſpirit retains the aromatic part as well as 
the ſweet, and proves moderately warm, but 
much leſs ſo than the extract of angelica : to- 
wards the end of the inſpiſſation of the ſpirituous 
tincture, a thin unctuous matter appears upon 
the ſurface, in taſte highly aromatic, and which 
ſeems to be the part that gives activity to the 
reſt of the maſs. The ſeeds of the plant have 
little of the ſweetneſs of the roots, but are rather 
of more warmth and pungency, and of a more 


agreeable flavour, 


LICHEN. 


LIVERWORT : a kind of imperfect vege- 
table production, conſiſting of ſpreading leaves, 
of a leathery cruſtaceous matter. A ſort of 
flowers both male and female have been diſco- 


vered in it, the latter producing innumerable 
ſeeds, like meal, 


Lienzx terreftris cinereus Raii. Lichen cani- 
ms Linn. Aſh-coloured ground liverwort : con- 
fiſting of roundiſh pretty thick leaves, divided 
| E 4 about 
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about the edges into obtuſe ſegments, flat 
above, of a reticular texture underneath, fa. 


tened to the earth by ſmall fibres; when in per- 


fection, of an aſh grey colour; by age tutning 
darker coloured or reddiſh, It grows on com- 


mon. and open heaths, ſpreads quickly on the 


ground, and is to be met with at all times of the 
year, but is ſuppoſed to be 1n its greateſt vigour 
about the end of autumn. 


Trrs herb is ſaid to be a warm diuretic. It 


is particularly celebrated as a preſervative againſt 


the terrible conſequences of the bite of a mad 
dog: an account of the remarkable efficacy, in 


this intention, of a powder compoſed of the 


dry leaves and black pepper, was communica- 


ted to the royal ſociety by Mr. Dampier, and 


publiſhed in No. 237 of the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. This powder was afterwards in- 
ſerted, 'in the year 1721, into the London 
nas ere at the deſire of Dr. Mead, who 
ad large experience of its good effects, and 


who declares, that he had never known it to 


fail, where it had been uſed, with the aſſiſtance 
of cold bathing, before the hydrophobia began. 


He directs a dram and a half of the powder to 


be taken in the morning faſting, in half a pint 


of cows milk warm, for four mornings ſuc- 


ceſſively : previouſly to theſe four doſes, the 
patient 1s to be blooded nine or ten ounces; 
and after them, to be dipt in cold water every 


morning faſting for a month, and then dipt 


thrice a week for a fortnight longer (a). The 


powder was originally compoſed of equal parts 


of the lichen and pepper.: but this quantity of 


(a) Mechanical account of poiſons, gſiy ii. 


Pepper 
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pepper rendering the medicine too hot, only 
one part was afterwards uſed to two of the 
lichen. It is now expunged. 

If cold bathing, bleeding, black pepper, 
and lichen, conjointly, be really of ſufficient 
efficacy againſt the poiſon of the mad dog, it 
will not perhaps follow that any ſhare of this 
efficacy belongs to the lichen: and indeed 


cold bath, than on this or the other parts of the 

ſcription. The lichen does not promiſe to 
| any valuable medicinal power: to the 
s of taſte or ſmell it diſcovers no activity: 
taken by itſelf, in double the quantity above 
preſcribed, it did not appear to have any ſen- 
ſible operation. Digeſted in rectified ſpirit, it 
tinged the menſtruum of a deep yellowiſh green 
colour: on diſtilling off the ſpirit from the 
filtered tincture, the remaining grumous extract 
had very little taſte, and amounted only to 
twenty-ſix grains from two ounces, or about 
one thirty-ſcventh of the weight of the lichen, 
A decoction of the herb in water was browniſh, 
and of a faint ſmell, ſomewhat like that of 
muſhrooms : the extract, obtained by inſpiſſating 
it, weighed one eighth of the lichen, and had 
ſome taſte, but ſo little, that it is hard to ſay of 


what kind. 


* Licxan 15LANDICUS Linn. Lichen Pharm. 
Edinb. Lichen terreſtris, foliis Eryngii, Buxb, 
Cent. II. Licbenoides rigidum, Eryngii folia 
referens, Raii & Dillen. Eryngo-leaved, or 
eatable Iceland, liverwort. This ſpecies of 
lichen conſiſts of nearly erect leaves, ſtiff when 
dry, but ſoft and pliant when moiſt, irregularly 
divided into broad diſtant ſegments, ſmooth, 
and ciliated at the margins. It grows in the 


* mountainous 


greater ſtreſs has been laid in general on the' 
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mountainous parts of this country, and in vati- 
ous other parts of Europe. 

The Iceland lichen infuſed in water gives a 
bitteriſh liquor, which is reddened by a mixture 
of martial vitriol. A decoction of it is very 
thick and viſcid; and on cooling concretes into a 


ſtrong gelly. An ounce of the lichen boiled 


for a quarter of an hour in a pound of water, 
and * naw ſtrained, yielded ſeven ounces of 


a mucilage as thick as that procured by the 


ſolution of one part of gum-arabic in three of 
water, EEE 
The inhabitants of Iceland make great uſe of 
this lichen both as food and as phyſic. When 
freſh, according to Borrichius (a), it is em- 
ployed as a purgative; but Olafsen () denies 
that it has any more than a very gently opening 
quality. It is uſually dried and ground into a 
meal, with which they make pottage and other 
preparations, adding either water or milk, and 
find it an agreeable and very nutritive article of 
food. It is beſt firſt to ſteep it for a ſufficient 
time in water, in order to extract the bitterneſs. 
The prepared lichen has been much uſed 
of late, particularly at Vienna, as a remedy 


for conſumptive diſorders. The celebrated 
Scopoli (c) has publiſhed ſome Caſes of its 
ſucceſsful exhibition in the phthiſis ; and other 


practitioners (d) have confirmed his account. 
It is uſed boiled im milk to a kind of pottage, 
of which the patient's diet is chiefly to conſiſt. 


It is ſaid to be antiſeptic, eaſy of digeſtion, and 


(a) Bartholini Act. med. Hafn. 1671. 
(6) Tourney to Iceland, 

(c) Annus 2. Hiſtorico- natural. p. 114. 
{d) Bergius, mat. med. 858. 


remarkably 


LIGNUM ALOES. 


remarkably nouriſhing. It is alſo recommended 
in other caſes, where the ſtomach is ſo weak 
that common aliments are rejected. The 
Edinburgh college have received this lichen 
into their catalogue of ſimples. | 


LIGNUM ALOES. 


LIGN UM ALOES, Xyloaloes, & Agallochum, 
Pharm. Pariſ. Lignum Calambac. AGALL0- 
cauM, CALAMBAC, or Aloks wooD: a wood 
brought from China, and the inner parts of 
Tartary, in ſmall pieces, compact and pon- 
derous, of a yellowiſh or ruſty brown colour, 
with black or purpliſh veins, ſometimes purple 
with aſh-coloured veins, and ſometimes all over 
blackiſh. Of its origin, we have no very ſatis- 
ſactory account: molt of the writers, to whom 
we are indebted for information about the pro- 
ductions of thoſe countries, report, that it is 
the internal part of certain trees ; that a large 
tree affords only a very ſmall quantity of this 
valuable part; and that there are ſeveral dif- 
ferent ſorts of it, of which the beſt is never 
brought to us, being fold in China itſelf for 
twice or thrice its weight of ſilver, 


Tux beſt fort of agallochum wood brought 
into Europe, has a bitteriſh reſinous taſte, and 
a light aromatic ſmell. Set on fire, it ſeems 
to melt Iike wax, and emits, during the burn- 
ing, an agreeable fragrance, which continues 
till the wood is wholly conſumed. It is this 
fragrance in burning which makes the wood 
precious in the eaſtern countries for fumiga- 
tions, and which -affords the ſureſt criterion of 
its genuineneſs and goodneſs. As this wood 
is apparently very reſinous, rectified ſpirit takes 
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op more from it than watery menſtrua: accord. 
ing to Cartheuſer's experiments, an ounce 
yields with ſpirit three drams of extract, and 
with water only two. The watery decoction 
and extract are moderately bitter and fubacrid, 
The ſpirituous make leſs impreſſion on the or- 
gans of taſte, being leſs diſſoluble in the mouth, 


i or leſs miſcible with the ſaliva: the pure reſin, 
obtained by precipitation with water from the 


ſomewhat inſpiſſated ſpirituous tincture, as 
directed by the faculty of Paris, is ftill weaker 
in taſte. Hoffman obſerves, that in diſtillation 
with water, it yields an eſſential oil, of a whitiſh 
colour, of a thick conſiſtence, of great fra- 


grance, but in ſmall quantity, not exceeding 


half an ounce from one hundred and ſixty 
ounces of the wood: this oil, in which the 
more valuable parts of the agallochum are con- 
centrated, he recommends, diſſolved in ſpirit 
of wine, as one of the beſt cordials and corro- 


borants, in weakneſſes ' of the ſtomach and 


depreſſions of ſtrength (a). | 

In our ſhops, we rarely meet with any agallo- 
chum that anſwers the above characters. In 
its place have been ſubſtituted woods of an in- 
feriour kind, probably the afpalathus, lignum 
aquilz, and calambour of authors; which are 
ſaid to be woods of the nature of agallochum, 


but, when in their greateſt perfection, far 


weaker. . | 


LIGNUM CAMPECHENSE. 


LIGNUM CAMPECHENSE Pharm. Lond. 
& Edinb. Lignum campeſcanum & lignum indi- 


(a) Obſeru. phyfico-chym. lib. i. obf. 4 Not. ad Poterium, 


5. 487. De medicament. balſamit. G 15. 
| ' CHAM 
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cum Mont. exot. Lignum campechianum, ſpecies 
q 


uedam brafil Sloan. Li ſappan quibuſdam. 
CAaMPEACHY WooD or woop: the wood 


Campechianum Linn.) a native of Campeachy, 
in the bay of Honduras; from whence the 
wood is brought over in large compact hard 
logs of a red colour. 


1 1 


Tais wood, imported from America as a 


medicine, and found to be a very uſeful te- 
ingent and corroborant, in diarrhœas, dyſen- 
teries, and other diſorders from a laxity of the 
ſolids. It has a ſweetiſh ſubaſtringent taſte, 
and no remarkable ſmell : extracts made from 
it, by water and ſpirit, have a great degree of 
ſweetneſs, mixed with a mild grateful aſtrin- 
gency. It gives a deep purpliſh red tincture 
both to watery and ſpirituous menſtrua ® (a); 
and frequently tinges the ſtools, and ſometimes 
the urine, of the fame colour: of this the pa- 
tient ought to be appriſed, that he may not be 
alarmed by judging the colour of the diſcharge 
to be owing to blood. 
Watery menſtrua readily extract part of the 
virtue of this wood, but are very difficultly 
made to take up the whole. To promote the 
extraction, the wood ſhould previouſly be re- 
duced into fine powder, which is to be ſtrongly 
boiled in the water, in the proportion, for ex- 
ample, of a pound to a gallon, till half the 
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a) Pure rain water acquires only a deep orange or 

mahogany colour from logwood ; and rectified ſpirit a fine 

ellowiſi red. The purple hue ſeems to be communicated 

AI 9 matter, as the 1 or 1 
ts in ring water. A very uantity 

fixed alkali will alſo give it il more perceptlblys 8 

| liquor 


of a prickly pod-bearing tree ( Hematoxylum = 


dying drug, has of late been introduced into 
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liquor is waſted: the powder will ſtill give 4 


conſiderable impregnation to the ſame quantity 


Extract. lign. 
campechenſ. 
Pb. Lond. 


Ph. Ed. 


of freſh water, and this repeatedly for four or 
five times or ofcener : the extract obtained by 
inſpiſſating the decoctions, of a dark blackiſh 
colour in the mals, tinges water of a fine red, 


like that of the liquors before inſpiſſation, bur 


does not totally diſſolve: it is given in doſes 
of from ten grains to a ſcruple and upwards, 
Rectified ſpirit takes up more from the logo 
than watery menſtrua. Some digeſt the pow- 
dered wood in four times its weight of ſpirit, 
and afrewards boil it in water: the matters 
taken up by the two menſtrua are then united 


into one extract, by inſpiſſating the watery de- 


coction to the conſiſtence of honey, and then 
gradually ſtirring in the inſpiſſated ſpirituous 
tincture. | 


| LIGNUM RHODIUM. 
RHODIUM or ROSEWOOD : the wood 


or root of a tree of which we have no certain 


account; brought from the Canary iſlands, in 


long crooked pieces, full of knots, externally 


of a whitiſh colour, internally of a deep yellow, 
with a reddiſh caſt. The largeſt, ſmootheſt, 
ſtraighteſt, heavieſt, and deepeſt coloured pieces 
ſhould be choſen ; and the ſmall, thin, pale, 
light ones rejected. 


Tnis wood has a ſlightly bitteriſh, ſomewhat 
pungent, balſamic taſte, and a fragrant ſmell, 
eſpecially when ſcraped or rubbed, reſembling 
that of roſes. Digeſted in rectified ſpirit, it 
gives out pretty readily the whole of its active 


matter, and tinges the menſtruum of a reddiſh 


yellow colour: on committing to diſtillation the 
| filtered 
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LILIUM. 


filtered tincture, the ſpirit brings over little or 
nothing of its flavour; the fine ſmell, as well as 
the balſamic pungency, of the rhodium, re- 
maining nearly entire in the inſpiſſated extract, 
which proves tenacious and adheſive like the 

ntines. Infuſed in water, it gives out 


| likewiſe great part of its ſmell and taſte, to- 
gether with a bright yellow colour: in evapo- 


ration, the water carries off the ſpecific flavour 
of the wood, leaving in the extract only a ſlight 
pungency and bitteriſhneſs. Diſtilled with wa- 
ter, it gives over, ſomewhat difficultly and 
ſlowly, a highly odoriferous eſſential oil, at firſt 
of a gold colour, by age turning reddiſh, 
amounting, if the rhodium is of a good kind, 
to about one ounce from fifty : the diſtilled 
water is likewiſe agreeably impregnated with 
the fragrance of the rhodium, and reſembles 
that of damalk roſes. To 

The eſſential oil is uſed as a perfume, for 
ſcenting pomatums, &c. and in this light only 


the rhodium wood is generally regarded. It 


promiſes, however, to be applicable to more 
important purpoſes, and bids fair to prove a 
valuable cordial and corroborant. 


LILITUM. 


_LILIUM ALBUM Pharm. : Edinb, Lilium 
album flore erecto & vulgare C. B. Lilium can- 
didum Linn. Wulrs LILY: a plant with a 
ſingle ſtraight round ſtalk, clothed with oblong, 
acuminated, thick, ſmooth, pale green, ribbed 
leaves, which have no pedicles ; bearing on the 
top ſeveral elegant, naked, white, upright, 
hexapetalous, bell ſhaped flowers, which open 


lucceſſively, and are followed each by an oblong 


angular capſule, divided into three cells full 


of 
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 MATERIA MEDICA. 


of browniſh ſeeds: the root is a ſingle bulb, 
compoſed of fleſhy ſcales, with ſeveral fibres at 
the bottom. It is perennial, a native of Syria 
and Paleſtine, common in our gardens, and 
flowers in June. . . 5 


Tur flowers of the white lily have a pleaſant 
ſweet ſmel], and a ſlightly mucilaginous taſte, 
Their odorous matter 1s of a very volatile kind, 
being totally diſſipated in drying, and totally 
carried off in evaporation by rectified ſpirit as 
well as water: both menſtrua become agreeably 
impregnated with it by infuſion or diſtillation, 
bur no eſſential oil has been obtained, though 


many pounds of the flowers were ſubmitted to 


the operation at once. The principal uſe of 
theſe flowers is for flavouring expreſſed oils; 
which, by inſolation with freſh parcels of them 
continued about three days each time, are ſup- 
poſed to receive from them, along with their 


ſmell, an anodyne and nervine virtue. The 
_ diſtilled water has been ſometimes employed as 


a coſmetic, | 

The roots alſo have been uſed chiefly for 
external purpoſes; as an ingredient in emollient 
and ſuppurating cataplaſms : they abound with 
a ſtrong mucilage, and do not ſeem to have 
much active matter beſides. Gerard indeed 
relates, that ſeveral perſons were cured of 


dropſies, by the conſtant uſe, for a month or (ix 


weeks, of bread made of barley-meal with the 
juice of white lily roots: but there are examples 
of ſimilar cures being obtained by the uſe of 


common dry bread; and probably in one caſe, 


as well as in the other, abſtinence from liquids 


was the remedy. - 


LILIUM 
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LILIUM CONVALLIUM. 


LILIUM CONVALLIUM. 


LILIUM CONVLALLIUM album C. B. 
Canvallaria, Maianthemum. Convallaria maialis 
Linn, Ly or THE VALLEY, May LILY: a 
plant with two or three oblong, acuminated, 
ribbed leaves; in the boſoms of which ariſes a 
naked ſtalk bearing a number of ſmall, naked, 
white, drooping, bell-ſhaped, monopetalous 
flowers, cur about the edges into ſix ſegments, 
and followed by red berries : the roots are long, 
ſlender, and white. It is perennial, grows 
wild in woods and ſhady places, and flowers in 
May. | 


Tus flowers of this plant have a fragrant 
delightful ſmell, and a penetrating bitteriſh 
taſte; both which they readily impart to watery 
and to ſpirituous menſtrua. Their odorous 
matter, like that of the white lily, is very 
volatile; being totally diſſipated in exſiccation, 
and elevated in diſtillatioa both by water and 
reclified ſpirit: there is no appearance of eſſen- 
tial dil in either diſtillation ; nor does the diſ- 
tilled ſpirit turn milky on the admixture of 
water, as thoſe ſpirits do, which are impreg- 
nated with actual oil. The pungency and 
bitterneſs, on the other hand, reſide in a fixt 
matter, which remains entire both in the watery 
and ſpirituous extracts, and which, in this con- 
centrated ſtate, approaches, as Cartheuſer ob- 
ſerves, to hepatic aloes. 

It is principally from the volatile parts of 
theſe lowers, that medicinal virtues have been 
expeCted, in nervous and catarrhous diſorders ; 
but probably their fixt parts alſo have no ſmall, 


| perhaps the greateſt, ſhare in their efficacy. The 
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MATERIA MEDICA. 


flowers, dried and powdered, and thus di veſted 
of their odoriferous principle, prove ſtrongly 


ſternutatory. Watery or ſpirituous extracts 


made from them, given in doſes of a ſcruple or 
half a dram, act as gentle ſtimulating aperients 
and laxatives; and ſeem to partake of the pur- 
gative virtue, as well as of the bitterneſs, of 
aloes. | 

The roots have nothing of the fine ſmell 
which is admired in the flowers, but diſcover to 
the taſte, a greater degree of penetrating bitter- 
neſs. The bitter matter appears to be of the 
fame kind in theſe as in the flowers; being 
equally extracted by water and ſpirit; remaining 
entire behind upon inſpiſſating the tinctures or 
infuſions; acting as a ſternutatory when ſnuffed 


up the noſe, and as a laxative or purgative 


when taken internally. | 

The leaves have the ſame kind of bitterneſs, 
in a lower degree, mixed with a conſiderable 
roughneſs, and a flight ſweetiſhneſs. 


LIMACES. 


LIMACES terreſtres ſive Cochlææ terreſtres. 
Tux SNa1L : an animal, lodged in a ſhort thick 
turbinated ſhell, whoſe aperture is cloſed in the 
winter with a kind of cement. The large aſh- 
coloured ſnail is ſaid to be the ſpecies intended 
for- medicinal uſe; but the ſmaller, dark- 
coloured, ſpotted, ftriped fort, more common 
in gardens, is taken indiſcriminately, and ap- 
Pears to be not at all different in quality from 
the other. | 55 


THis animal abounds with a viſcid ſlimy 
Juice, which it readily gives out, by boilit 
to milk or water, ſo as to render them = 
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LIMONES. 


and glutinous. The decoctions in milk are 
apparently very nutritious and demulcent, and 
ſtand recommended in a thin acrimonious ſtate 


| of the humours, in conſumptive caſes, and 


emaciations. 


LIMO NES. 


LIMON Pharm. Lond. Limonia mala Pharm. 
Edinb. Lemons: the fruit of the malus limonia 
acido Pharm. Lond. malus limonia acida 
C. B. Citrus Limon Linn. a tree reſembling 
the orange; from which it differs chiefly in the 
leaves having no appendages at the bottom; 
and in the fruit having a nipple- like production 
at the end: it is a native of Aſia, and cultivated 
in the warmer parts of Europe, from whence 
we are — — with the fruit. There are many 
varieties of this tree in regard to the fruit: by 
Linnæus, the ſeveral citrons, as well as lemons, 
are reckoned varieties of one ſpecies, which is 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the orange kind, 
only by the pedicles of the leaves being naked. 
The terms citron and lemon have been often 
confounded together ; what is commonly called 
citron by the French (a) and Germans () 
being our lemon, and their lemon our citron. 


Taz yellow rind of lemons is a grateful 
aromatic, of common uſe in ſtomachic tinctures 
and infuſions, and for rendering other medicines 
xceptable to the palate and ſtomach : its fla- 
vour 1s one of thoſe which is beſt adapted for 


92 Codex medicamentarius facultatis Parifienſis, p. xxxviii- 


, (6) Hoffman, Diſert. di citriis, Opera omnia, ſupplement. - 
. far. i. p. 720. 
2 accompanying 


68 MATERIA MEDICA. 
accompanying medicines of the bitter kind. 


It is leſs hot than orange peel, and yields in 


Ol. ſtillat. diſtillation a leſs quantity of eſſential oil: the 
* oil is extremely light, almoſt colourleſs, in 
„ ſmell nearly as agreeable as the freſh peel, and 
frequently employed as a perfume: it is generally 
| brought to us from the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
Eſſentia li. rope, under the name of efſence of lemons. The 
nen 75. flavour of the lemon peel is more periſhable in 
2 keeping than that of orange peel, yet does not 
riſe ſo eafily in diſtillation with ſpirit of wine: 
for a ſpirituous extract, prepared from the rind 
of lemons, retains the aromatic taſte and ſmell 
of the peel in a much greater degree than an 
extract prepared in the ſame manner from that 
of oranges. After digeſtion in the ſpirit, lemon 
peel proves tough, that of oranges criſp. 

The juice. of lemons differs from that of 
oranges only in being more acid. Six drams 
of it ſaturate about half a dram of fixt alkaline 
ſalt : this mixture, with the addition of a ſmall 

uantity of ſome grateful aromatic water or 
tincture, as ſimple cinnamon water, is given 
in caſes of nauſez and reachings, and generally 
abates, in a little time, the ſevere vomiting 
that happen in fevers, when moſt other liquors 
and medicines are thrown up as ſoon as taken: 

it is uſed alſo as a ſaline aperient in iCerica|, 
hydropical, inflammatory and other diſorders. 
Syrup. e ſuc- A ſyrup made by diſſolving fifty ounces of fine 


4 —_— ſugar in a quart or two pounds and a half 


' 2 Pb. Ed. of the depura Juice, is mixed occaſionally 


with draughts and juleps as a mild antiphlo- 
giſtic, and ſometimes uſed in gargariſms for 
| inflammations of the mouth and tonſils. The 
Succus ſpiſ- London college alſo direct the inſpiſſated juice 
74. La, to be kept. 
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LINARTA. 


LINARITA vulgaris lutea flore majore C. B. 
Ofyris, linaria, froe urinaria Lobel. Anlirrbinum 


naria Linn. ToabrlAx: a plant with ſmooth 


round bluiſh ſtalks, and numerous, oblong, 


narrow, pointed leaves; greatly reſembling the 


guls minor or pine ſpurge, ſo as ſcarcely to be 
otherwiſe diſtinguiſhable, before flowering, than 
by its wanting the milky juice with which the 
eſula abounds : on the tops of the ſtalks and 


| branches appear ſpikes of yellow, irregular, 


monopetalous, gaping flowers, with a long tail 
behind, followed by roundiſh bicapſular ſeed- 
veſſels : it is perennial, grows wild about the 
ſides of dry fields, and flowers in June and 


July. 


Tus leaves of this herb have a bitteriſh 
ſomewhat ſaline taſte: and when rubbed be- 
twixt the fingers, yield a faint ſmell, reſem- 
bling that of elder. Taken internally, they 
are ſaid to be powerfully reſolvent, diuretic, 
and purgative : their principal uſe, however, 
has been external, in unguents and cataplaſms, 
for painful ſwellings of the hemorrhoidal veſſels; 
againft which they have been ſaid to be parti- 
cularly effectual. 


LINGUA CERVINA. 


SCOLOPENDRIUM. ſeu lingua» cervina 
Pharm. Edinb. Lingua cervina officinarum C. B. 
Phyllitis Gerard. Afplenium Scolopendrium Linn. 
Haxrs-rovoug: a plant with long, uncut, 
narrow bright green leaves, ſet on long hairy 
pedicles, and nipt at the bottom: it has no 

F 3 ſtalks 
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ſtalks or manifeſt flowers; the ſeeds are a fine 
duſt, lying in large, rough, brown, tranſverſe 


_ ſtreaks on the backs of the leaves. It is peren. 


nial, and found green at all times of the year, 
in moiſt, ſhady, ſtony places. 


Tu leaves of harts-tongue ſtand recom- 
mended as aperients and corroborants, in ob- 
ſtructions of the hypochondriacal viſcera, laxities 
of the inteſtines, and ſome diſorders of the breaſt: 
they have been chiefly uſed in apozems and in- 
fuſions, along with maidenhair, ſpleenwort, and 
other plants of the ſame kind, with which they 
appear to agree in virtue, To the taſte they 


are ſlightly rovghiſh and ſweetiſh : with ſolu- 


tion of chalybeate vitriol, they ſtrike a blackiſh 
colour. When freſh, they yield, on being rub- 
bed or bruiſed, a faint unpleaſant ſmell, which 
in drying is in great part diſſipated. 


LINI SEMEN. 


LINI SEMEN Pharm. Lond, & Edi. 
Lini ſativi C. B. Lini uſitatiſimi Linn. Liv- 
SEED : reddiſh-brown, gloſſy, ſlippery, flat, 
pointed nearly oval ſeeds, of the common flax; 
an annual herb, cultivated in fields, on account 
of _ mechanic uſes of its tough filamentous 
rind, | 


Tazss ſeeds have an unctuous, mucilaginous, 
ſweetiſh taſte, and no remarkable ſmell. On 
expreſſion, they yield a large quantity of oil; 
which, when carefully drawn, without the ap- 
plication of heat, has no particular taſte or fla- 


 Oleume ſem, your, though in ſome properties it differs con- 
Ani P. Long, ſiderably from moſt of the other oils of this kind; 


— 


not congealing in winter; not forming a _ 


\ * 
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| ſoap with fixt alkaline ſalts (a); acting more 

2 as a menſtruum, on ſulphureous 
Bades than any other expreſſed oil that has ? 

been tried. The ſeeds, boiled in water, yield 


a large proportion of a ſtrong flavourleſs muci- 
lage: to rectified ſpirit they give out little or 


nothing. 

Infallons of linſeed, like other mucilaginous 
liquors, are uſed as emollients, incraſſants, and 

| obtunders of acrimony, in heat of urine, ſtran- 

thin defluxions on the lunge, and other 

fle diſorders : a ſpoonful of the ſeeds, un- 

| bruiſed, is ſufficient for a quart of water, larger 

| proportions rendering the liquor diſagreeably 

ſlimy. The mucilage obtained by inſpiſſating 
the infuſions, or decoctions, is an excellent ad- 

dition for reducing diſguſiful powders into the 

form of an electuary; occaſioning the compound 

to paſs the fauces reely, without ſticking or diſ- 

covering its taſte in the mouth. The expreſſed 

oil is ſuppoſed to be more of a healing and bal- 
ſamic nature than the other oils of this claſs ; 
—— has Rien particularly recommended in 
of L blood, colics, and conſtipa- 
_— he bah The ſeeds in ſubſtance, or 
the matter remaining after the expreſſion of the 
oil, are employed externally, in emollient and 
maturating cataplaſms. In ſome places, theſe 
'in times of ſcarcity, have ſupplied the 
place of grain, but appeared to be an unwhole- 
ſome, as well as an unpalatable food: Tragus re- 
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)n lates, that thoſe who fed upon them in Zealand, 

I; had the hypochondres in a ſhort time diſtended, 

p- and the face and other parts ſwelled; and that 
a- aot a few died of theſe complaints. 

at | 

d; | {4) Geoffroy, Memoires de Þ acad. roy. der ſeiences de Paris, 
id aa 1741. 
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LINUM CATHARTICUM. 


LINUM CATHARTICUM Lim. Linum 
pratenſe floribus exiguis C. B. Chamalinun, 
PurGiNG FLax or Mil- MOUNTAIN: a ſmall 
plant, with little oblong ſmooth leaves, having 
one vein or rib running along the middle, joined 
in pairs cloſe to the ſtalks, which are round, 
ſlender, reddiſh, divided towards the upper 
part into fine branches, bearing on the tops 
white pentapetalous uncut flowers, followed 
each, as in the common flax, by a roundiſh, 
ribbed, acuminated capſule, containing ten 
fatriſh ſlippery ſeeds in as many cells. It is 
annual, and grows wild on chalky hills, and in 

dry paſture grounds. 


Tuis herb is ſaid to be an effectual and ſafe 
cathartic : an infuſion of an handful of the freſh 
leaves in whey or white' wine, or a dram of 
the leaves in ſubſtance with a little cream of 
tartar and aniſeeds, are directed for a doſe, 
Linnæus recommends an infuſion of two drams 
of the dry leaves as a mild laxative, Their 

taſte is bitteriſh and diſagreeable. 
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* LIQUIDAMBRA. 


J Mun. 2 Pharm. Argent. Li- 
5 __._ QVIDAMBER:: a reſinous juice, of a yellow co- 
„ © lour inclining to red, at firſt about the con- 
=... fiſtence of turpentine, by age hardening into a 
.* ſolid brittle reſin; obtained from the tree that 
. yields liquid ſtorax, Ayrax aceris folio Raii, 
Liguidambar ftyraciflua Linn. growing in Vir- ti 
ginia, Mexico, and other parts of America, L 


and bearing the colds of our own climate. FI 
rs | | Tar 
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LITHOSPERMUM. LOBELIA. 


Tais juice has a moderately pungent, warm, 
balſamic taſte; and a very fragrant ſmell, not 


valike that of ſtorax calamita heightened with 


a little ambergris. It was formerly in common 
uſe as a perfume, and might probably be ap- 
to valuable medicinal purpoſes, but it is 
not at preſent much regarded, different artifi- 
cial compoſitions having been often ſubſtituted 
to it in the ſhops. | 


 LITHOSPERMUM. - 


LITHOSPERMUM MAJUS crectum C. B. 
Milium ſolis. Lithoſpermum officinale Linn. Gxou- 
WELL : a rough plant, with ſtiff branched ſtalks, 
oblong acuminated leaves ſet alternately without 
icles; and whitiſh monopetalous flowers, 
ely longer than the cup, divided into five 
obtuſe ſections, followed by little roundiſh, hard, 
pearl-like ſeeds incloſed in the cup. It is peren- 
nial, grows wild in dry fields and by road-ſides, 
and — in May and June. 


Tus ſeeds of gromwell have been accounted 


notably diuretic ; and recommended for clean- 


ling the kidneys and urinary paſſages from viſcid 
mucous matters, and promoting the expulſion 
of gravel, Their virtues do not appear to be 
very conſiderable ; they have no ſmell, and their 
taſte is little other than farinaccous. They have 
long been diſcarded from practice. 


*LOBELIA. . 


LOBELTA Pharm. Edinb. Rapunculus galea- 
lus virginianus flore majore violaceo Moriſon. 
Lobelia fiphilitica Linn. Buus CARDINAL- 


FLOWER ; an — perennial plant, with an 


erect 


poder of the internal bark of the ſpruce-tree. 


MATERIA MEDICA. 


erect ſtalk three or four feet high, and ovate. 
lanceolate ſubſerrated leaves, bearing long ſpikes 
of labiated, irregular, blue flowers, each with 
five ſtamina having connate antheræ, ſucceeded 


by a bilocular capſule, containing many ſmall 


ſeeds. The whole plant has a milky juice, and 
ſomething of a rank ſmell. It grows in moiſt 
places in Virginia, and bears the winters of our 
climate. 

The root of this plant conſiſts of white fibres, 
a line in thickneſs, and about two inches in 
length. It reſembles tobacco in its taſte, which 
dwells long on the tongue, and is apt to excite 


vomiting. It was long a famous ſecret among 


the North American Indians for the cure of the 
venereal diſeaſe. The ſecret was purchaſed by 
Sir William Johnſon, and has been made pub- 
lic in the writings of Bartram, Kalm, and 


The doſe and mode of adminiſtering this me- 


dicine are not exactly defined, but the following 


directions are given as the moſt accurate. A 


decoction is made of a handful of the roots in 


three meaſures of water. Of this, half a mea- 
ſure is taken in the morning faſting, and repeat- 
ed in the evening; and the doſe is gradually 
increaſed till its purgative effect becomes too 
violent, when the medicine is for a time to be 
intermitted, and then renewed, till a perfect 


cure is effected. One doſe daily is ſufficient 


during the latter part of the treatment ; and the 
regimen during the whole proceſs is to be equally 


ſtrict with that obſerved in a courſe of mercu- 


rial ſalivation. From the third day, the ulcers, 
are to be well waſhed twice daily with the de- 
coction; and it is ſaid that when they are very 
deep and foul, the Indians ſprinkle them with 
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LUJULA. 


By this method we are aſſured that inveterate 
venereal complaints are cured without the aid 
of mercury ; and the Edinburgh college ſeem 
to give credit to the efficacy of the lobelia, by 


receiving it into their lateſt catalogue of ſimples. 


LUJULA. 


Pharm. Lond. Trifolium acetoſum 
vulgare C. B. Oxys alba Gerard. Alleluja, 
oxytriphyllum, - & panis cuculi quorundam. Oxa- 
lis Acetoſelia Linn. Wood $okRkEL: a plant, 
with the leaves and flowers iſſuing on ſeparate 
N from the root: the leaves are broad, 
ſhaped ſomewhat like a heart, and ſtand three 

: the flowers are ſolitary, whitiſh, mo- 

s, divided * into five ſegments, 

by angular capſules, which burſt on 
being touched, and ſhed numerous ſmall 
browniſh ſeeds. It is perennial, grows wild 
in woods, and flowers in April. 


Tus leaves of the wood ſorrel are uſeful 
ſaline antiſeptics and antiphlogiſtics ; ſimilar, 
both in taſte and in medicinal virtue, to thoſe 


of the acetoſe or common ſorrels, but ſome- 


what more acid, and rather more grateful both 
* palate and ſtomach. Beaten with thrice 
their weight of fine ſugar, they form a grateful | 
ſubacid conſerve. Their expreſſed juice, de- Conferva lu- 
purated, is a very agreeable acid: duly in- . 
ſpiſſated, and ſet to ſhoot, it yields a cryſtalline 


acid falt of the ſame nature with that of the 


forrels: the ſaline matter ſeems to amount to 


Fark one hundredth part of the weight of the 


leaves. 


LUM- 


MATERIA MEDICA. 


LUMBRITCUS. 


LUMBRICUS TERRESTRIS. Yermes 
terreſtres. EARTH worRMs: Theſe inſects are 
ſuppoſed to have a diuretic and an antiſpaſmodic 
virtue. The faculty of Paris directs them to 

- be prepared for medicinal uſe, by waſhing and 
drying them with a moderate heat. Moiſtened 
with wine, or vinous ſpirits, to prevent their 
putrefying, and ſet in a cellar, they are almoſt 
wholly reſolved in a few days into a ſlimy 
liquor, which is ſaid, when mixed with alkaline 
ſalts, to OY cryſtals of nitre. 


LUPULUS. 


LUPULUS Pharm. Par: iſ. Lupulus mas & 
femina C. B. falitarius Ger. Humulus 
Lupulus Lim. Hoy: a rough plant, with very 

Along, angular, climbing hollow ſtalks, and 
broad ſerrated leaves, cut generally into three 
or five ſharp-pointed ſections, and ſet in pairs 
at the joints: on the tops grow looſe ſcaly 
heads, with ſmall flat ſeeds among them. It is 
found wild in hedges and at the bottoms of 
hills, in England and other parts of Europe, 
but commonly cultivated in large plantations. 
It is perennial, and ripens in Auguſt or Sep- 
tember its leafy heads, which are cured by 
drying with a gentle heat on kilns made for 


that purpoſe. 


Hops have a very bitter alte, leſs ungrateful 
than moſt of the other ſtrong bitters, accom- 
panied with ſome degree of warmth and aro- 
matic flavour. They give out their virtue by 


maceration without heat, both to rectified _ 
proo 
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f ſpirit; and, by warm infuſion, to water: 
to cold water they impart little, though mace- 
rated in it for many hours. The extracts ob- 
tained both by watery and ſpirituous menſtrua, 
particularly by the Jatter, are very elegant bal- 
ſamic bitters, and promiſe to be applicable to 


valuable purpoſes in medicine; though the hop 


is at preſent ſcarcely regarded as a medicinal 
article, and ſcarcely otherwiſe uſed than for the 
preſerving of malt liquors ; which by the ſuper- 
addition of this — * diuretic 
bitter, become leſs mucitginohs, more deter- 


gent, more diſpoſed to paſs off by urine, and 


in general more ſalubrious. 


LYCOPERDON. 


LYCOPERDON five Crepitus lupi. Fungus 
rotundus orbicularis C. B. Boviſta officiuarum 
Dill. Lycoperdon Boviſta Linn. PurrBaALL: a 
round or egg-ſhaped whitiſh fungus, with a 
very ſhort or ſcarcely any pedicle, growing in 
dry paſture grounds; when young, covered 


with tubercles on the outſide, and pulpy within; 


by age becoming ſmooth without, and changing 
internally into a very fine, light, brownith 


_ duſt, 


Tur dried fungous matter and the duſt of 
lycoperdon 3 

common people, particularly in Germany, for 
reſtraining the bleeding of wounds, and im- 
moderate hemorrhoidal fluxes, and drying up 
running ulcers. In ſome late trials, the duſt 
has been found to produce the ſame effect, in 
ſtopping hemorrhages after amputation, as the 
celebrated agaric ofthe oak. * 


MA CIS. 


een long uſed among the 
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MA CIS. 


MACIS Pharm. Lond. Macis officinarum C. B. 
Mact: a pretty thick, tough, unctuous mem- 
brane, reticular or variouſly chapt, of a lively 
reddiſh yellow colour approaching to that of 
ſaffron, enveloping the ſhell of the fruit whoſe 
kernel is the nutmeg. The mace, when freſh, 
is of a blood-red colour, and acquires its 
yellow hue in drying it is dried in the ſun, up- 
on hurdles fixed-.aboyge one another, and then, 
as is faid, ſprinkled. with ſea-water, to pre- 
vent its crumbling in carriage. 


Mace has a pleaſant aromatic ſmell, and a 
warm, bitteriſh, moderately pungent taſte. It 
is in common uſe as a grateful ſpice ; and ap- 
pears to be, in its general qualities, nearly ſimi- 


lar to the nutmeg, both as the ſubject of medi- 


cine and of pharmacy. The principal difference 
conſiſts in the mace being much warmer, more 
bitteriſh, leſs unctuous, and ſitting eaſier on 
weak ſtomachs ; in its yielding by expreſſion a 
more fluid oil, and in diſtillation with water a 
more ſubtile volatile one. What is called in 
the ſhops expreſſed oil of mace is prepared, not 
from this ſpice, but from'the nutmeg. 


MAGNESIA. 


MAGNESIA ALBA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. 
Macnes1a : a fine white earth; ſoluble readily 
in all acids, the vitriolic as well as the others, 
into a bitter purgative liquor. 


Tunis earth has not hitherto been found natu- 
rally pure or in a ſeparate ſtate : it was for ſe- 
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MAGNESIA. 


yeral years a celebrated ſecret in the hands of 
ſome particular perſons abroad, till the prepara- 
tion was made public by Lanciſi in the year 


1717(@), and afterwards by Hoffman in 


1722(b). It was then extracted from the mo- 
ther-lye, or the liquor which remains after the 
cryſtallization, of rough nitre ; either by pre- 
cipitation with a ſolution of fixt alkaline ſalt; or 
by evaporating the liquor, and calcining the dry 
reſiduum, ſo as to — the acids by which 
the earth had been made diſſoluble. 

The magneſia, in this mother-lye, appears 
to have proceeded from the vegetable aſhes, 
which are either made ingredients in the com- 
poſitions from which nitre is obtained, or elſe 
added in the elixation of the nitre: for the aſhes 
of different woods, burnt to perfect whiteneſs, 
and freed from their alkaline ſalt, were found 
to be, in part, of the ſame nature with the true 
magneſia (c). But as quicklime alſo, in moſt 
of the German, French, and other European 
nitre-works, is commonly employed in large 
quantity, the earth obtained from the mother- 
lyes of thoſe works is rather a calcareous earth 
than magneſia. What is now brought from 
abroad, under the name of magneſia, gives 
in proofs of its calcareous nature, by its 

Ing into quicklime, and forming a ſelenites 
vith the vitriolic acid. 


(a) Annet. in Mercati metallothec. vatican. Arm. ii. cap. x. 

þ+ 50. + HEY 
(6b) Obfervationes Phy/ico-chymice, lib. ii. olf. 2. 

(c) Of vegetable aſhes, moderately or ſtrongly calcined, 
only a part was found to diſſolve 228 — 4 — 
appeared to be er It is probable that the 
LON Wight be to the ſame ſtate by repeating 
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The true magneſia is obtained in great 
purity, from a filtered ſolution af /al catharticus 
amarus, by adding a filtered ſolution of any 
alkaline ſalt. This, by its ſuperiour affinity 
with the vitriolic acid of the ſal catharticus, 
precipitates its earthy baſis, which is the mag. 
neſia. The method of conducting the proceſs 
is thus directed in the laſt Edinburgh diſpen- 
ſatory. Diſſolve ſeparately equal weights of (a 
catharticus, and any pure fixed alkaline ſalt, in 
double their weight of water. Strain, and then 
mix them, and immediately add eight times the. 
quantity of hot water. Let the liquor boil a 
while over the fire, and at the ſame time agitate 
it. Then let it ſtand till the heat be abated; 
and ſtrain it through a linen cloth, on which 
the magneſia will be left. This is to be waſhed 
by affuſions of pure water till it become per. 
fectly taſteleſs. The London pharmacopœi 
directs two pounds of each of the ſalts to be 
diſſolved ſeparately in ten pints of water, and 
the liquors ſtrained; and mixed. The mixture 


is now to be boiled a little, and then ſtrained 


through linen as in the former proceſs. 

A method of preparing magneſia in the 
molt perfect and convenient manner, was pub- 
liſhed by Mr. Henry in vol. ii. of the Medica 
Tranſaftions, The ſame writer, likewiſe, in a 
publication of Experiments and Obſervations on 
various ſubjects, recommends the calcination of 
magneſia, as rendering it a fitter medicine in 
certain caſes. Magneſia is found by experiment 
to contain above half ics weight of fixed air. 
The evolution of this in the ſtomach may in- 
creaſe flatulency, and cauſe uneaſineſs in weak 
bawels. By ſtrong calcination the air is ex- 
pelled from magneſia, while its purgative virtue 
remains unimpaired ; nor does it acquire any 
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MAGNESIA. 


of the acrimony or cauſticity of lime. The 


London and Edinburgh colleges have now re- 
ceived this preparation, under the title of mag- 
4. 
— magneſia is recommended by Hoffman 
as an uſeful antacid, a ſafe and inoffenſive lax- 
ative in doſes of a dram or two, and a diapho- 
retic and diuretic, when given in ſmall doſes, as 
fifteen or twenty grains. Since this time, it has 
had a conſiderable place in the practice of foreign 
phyſicians, and has of late come into ſome 
eſteem among us, particularly in heart-burns, and 


which children are thrown into from a redun- 
dance of acid humours in the firſt paſſages. It 


| is preferred, on account of its laxative quality, 


to the teſtaceous and other abſorbent earths, 
which, unleſs gentle purgatives are given occa- 
fionally to carry them off, are apt to lodge in 
the body, and occaſion a coſtiveneſs very detri- 
mental to infants. It muſt be obſerved, how- 


ever, that it is not the magneſia itſelf which 


proves laxative, but the ſaline compound reſult- 
ing from its coalition with acids: if there are 
no acid juices in the ſtomach to diſſolve it, it 
has no ſenſible operatipn, and in ſuch caſes it 
may be rendered purgative by drinking any kind 


of acidulous liquors after it. All the other 


known ſoluble earths yield with acids, not pur- 
gative, but more or leſs aſtringent compounds. 


for preventing or removing the many diſorders 


« 


It may be proper to obſerve, that the name Magneſia, 


magneſia has been principally applied toa ſub- Manganeſe, 


<vitrariorum 


ſtance of a very different kind; a native mine- g . 


| ral, found in iron mines, and in the lead mines gorun. 


of Mendip hills, in Somerſerſhire, uſually of a 
dark grey colour, ſometimes bright and ſtriated 
like antimony, ſometimes dull, with only a few 
mall ftrizz; remarkable for communicating, to 

Vol. II. G a large 
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a large proportion of glaſs in fuſion, a purpliſh 
or red tinge, which diſappears on a continuance 
of the fire, at the ſame time deſtroying the 
effect of many other colouring matters, and 
rendering foul or coloured glaſs clear : ſuppoſed 
to be an ore of iron, and recommended medi- 
cinally, when calcined by a ſtrong fire, as an 
aſtringent ; but yielding no iron, or marks of 
iron, on any of the common trials by which 
that metal is diſtinguiſhed in ores; and in its 
nature and compoſition as yet little known, 
Mr. Pott relates, that on being calcined with 
ſulphur, and afterwards elixated with water, it 


yielded a large quantity of a white cryſtalline 


ſalt, of a bitteriſh aſtringent taſte, followed by a 
kind of ſweetneſs; and that the ſalt, after ſtrong 
calcination, taſted like burnt alum, but more 
acid (a); from whence it may be preſumed, 
that this mineral conſiſts in great part of an 
earth analogous to that of alum, which, in 


combination with acids, makes one of the 


ſtrongeſt ſtyptics. | 
MAFJORANA. 


 MAFORANA Pharm. Lond. & dini. 
Majorana vulgaris C. B. Origanum Majorans 
Linn. SWEET MARJORAM: a low plant, with 
ſlender, ſquare, branched, woody ſtalks; and 
little, oval, ſomewhat downy leaves, ſet in 
pairs: on the tops grow ſcaly heads of ſmall 
whitiſh labiated flowers, whoſe upper lip is erect 
and cloven, the lower divided into three 75 
ments. It is fown annually in gardens, for 


culinary as well as medicinal uſes: the ſeeds, 
which rarely come to perfection in this country, 
are procured from the ſouth of France, where 
the plant is ſaid to be indigenous. 


(a) Miſcellanea Berolinenſia, lum. vi. 
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Taz leaves and tops of marjoram have a 

eaſant ſmell, and a moderately warm aroma- 
tic bitteriſh taſte. Infuſions of them in water, 
in colour browniſh, ſmell pretty ſtrongly, and 
taſte weakly and unpleaſantly of the herb : the 
blackiſh green tinctures, made in rectified ſpi- 
rit, have leſs ſmell, but a ſtronger and more 


eable taſte. In diſtillation with water, an 


eſſential oil is obtained, amounting, as Hoff- 

man obſerves, to about one ounce from ſixty- 
four of the leaves lightly dried; when carefully 

drawn, of a pale yellow colour ; by age, or too 
haſty fire in the diſtillation, contracting a red- 

diſh fue; of a very hot penetrating taſte, and 
in ſmell not near ſo agreeable as the marjoram 

itſelf; the remaining decoction, thus diveſted 

of the volatile ardratic matter, is weakly, but 

unpleaſantly bitteriſh and auſtere. Great part 

of the aromatic matter of the herb riſes alſo in 

the inſpiſſation ofs the ſpirituous tincture, and 

impregnates the diſtilled ſpirit; the remaining 

extract is ſtronger in taſte than that made with 

water, its quantity being leſs, but has not much 

of the warmth or flavour of the marjoram. 


This plant has been chiefly recommendeq; in 
diſorders of the head and nerves, in uterine abs, 
ſtructions and mucous diſcharges proceeding. 
from what is called a cold cauſe (that is, from 


a laxity and debility of the ſolids, and a luggiſh 

ſtate of the juices) and in the humoural aſthmas 

and catarrhs of old people. The powder of 
the leaves, their diſtilled water, and eſſential 

al properly diluted, are agreeable errhines, and 

Xcounted particularly uſeful in pituitous ob- 

ſtruſtions of the noſtrils; and diſorders of the 
dlactory organs. a 
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MALABATHRUM. 


TAMALAPATRA Folium indum. Invr. 


AN LEAF : the leaf of the cinamomum ſive canella 


malavarica & javanenſis C. B. Laurus Caſſia 


Linn. or caſia-lignea tree, brought from the 


Eaſt Indies. It is of a firm texture; of an | 


_ oblong oval figure, pointed at both ends; 
ſmooth and gloſſy on one fide, which is the 
upper, and leſs ſo on the lower; of a yellowiſh 
green colour on the former, and a pale brown- 
1ſh on the latter; furniſhed with three ribs, run. 
ning its whole length, very protuberant on the 
lower ſide, and two ſmaller ones which bound 
the edges. 


TRksE leaves have a remarkable affinity, in 
one reſpect, with the caſia or bark of the tree, 
both the leaves themſelves and their pedicle 
being, like it, extremely mucilaginous : chewed, 
they render the ſaliva ſlimy and glutinous : in- 
fuſed in water, they give out a large propor- 
tion of a ſtrong tenacious mucilage. But of 
the aromatic flavour, which is ſtrong in the 
bark, the leaves, as brought to us, have very 
little: they ſcarcely diſcover any warmth or 
pungency to the taſte, and have little or no 
ſmell unleſs well rubbed, when they yield an 
agreeable, though weak, ſpicy odour. They 
are no otherwiſe made uſe of than as an ingre- 
dient in mithridate and theriaca ; and are, when 
in their greateſt perfection, far inferiour to the 
mace which our college directs as a ſuccedt- 
neum to them. 10 
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MALVA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Malva 
filveftris folio ſinuato C. B. Malva Hylveſtris Linn. 
Couuox MALLOW: a plant with firm branched 
ſtalks, and roundiſh, notched leaves, ſet alter- 
nately on long pedicles: in their boſoms come 


divided into five heart-ſhaped ſections, of a pale 


purpliſh or whitiſh colour variegated with 
deeper ſtreaks, followed by a number of cap- 


ſules ſet in form of a flat diſk, and containing 
each a kidney-ſhaped ſeed: the root is long, 
ſlender, and whitiſh, It is perennial, common 
in uncultivated grounds, and found in flower 
throughout the ſummer. | 


Tux leaves and flowers of the mallow are 
in taſte mucilaginous, and of no remarkable 
ſmell, The leaves were formerly of ſome 
eſteem, as an emollient or laxative dietetic ar- 
ticle, in dry conſtipated habits in the warmer 
climates : at preſent, infuſions or decoctions of 
the leaves and flowers, and a conſerve made 

ing the freſh flowers with thrice their 
weight of fine ſugar, are ſometimes directed in 
dyſuries, heat and ſharpneſs of urine, and other 
like complaints; but the principal uſe of the 
herb is in emollient glyſters, cataplaſms, and 
ſomentations. The roots have been recom- 


mended in diſorders of the breaſt, and though 


now diſregarded, may perhaps deſerve ſome 
notice: they have a ſoft ſweet taſte, without any 
particular flavour, approaching in ſome degree 


do chat of liquorice: an extract made from them 


by rectiſied ſpirit of wine is of great ſweetneſs. 
G 3 MANNA 
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MANNA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Manns 
feu Ros calabrinus Pharm. Pariſ. Manna: 2 
ſweet juice obtained from certain aſh trees (a) 

in the ſouthern parts of Europe, particularly in 
Calabria and Sicily, exuding from the leaves, 
branches, or trunk of the tree, and either na. 
turally concreted, or exſiccated and purified 
by art. | en, 

* There are three ways in which manna i; 
collected in Calabria. From the middle of June 

to the end of July, a very clear liquor exudes 
ſpontaneouſly from the trunk and branches of 
the tree, which by the ſun's heat concretes into 
whitiſh maſſes, which are ſcraped off the next 
morning with wooden knives, and dried in the 
ſun, This is called Manna in the tear. At 
the beginning of Auguſt, when this ceaſes to 
flow, the peaſants make inciſions in the bark, 
whence a juice flows, which concretes in larger 
maſſes and of a redder colour. This 1s the fat 
or common Manna. Beſides theſe ſorts, a third 
is procured by receiving the ſpontaneous exuda- 
tions in June and July on ſtraws or chips d 
wood faſtened to the tree, This is the can 
lated or flaky Manna, and is accounted the fineſt 
of the three. _ | | 

Juices of the ſame nature are collected, in 
the eaſtern countries, from other trees and 
ſhrubs (4): and ſimilar exudations are ſome- 
times found on different kinds of trees in Eu- 
rope, as particularly on the larch in the Brian- 
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(a) Fraxinus rotundiore folio ; & Fraxinus humilior 
minore & tenuiore folio C. B. Fraxinus Ornus Linn. 


(6) Vide Cluſii exotic. lib. i. p. 164. Rauwdlf ita. 
5. 74. Teixeira hift. Perſ. p. 29. ; 
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another, is not well known: but thus much is 
certain, that one and the ſame tree affords 
mannas very conſiderably different, in their co- 
jour, in their taſte, and in their diſpoſition to 
aſſume a ſolid concrete form; that is, in their 
purity, or the greater or leſs admixture of oily - 
or reſinous matter. 
The beſt ſort of the officinal or Calabrian 
manna is in oblong pieces or flakes, moderately 
dry, friable, very light, of a whitiſh or pale 
colour, and in ſome degree tranſparent : 
| the inferiour kinds are moiſt, unctuous, and 
brown. Both ſorts are ſaid to be ſometimes 
counterfeited by compoſitions of ſugar, honey, 
and purgative materials; compoſitions of this 
kind, in a folid or dry form, may be diſtin- 
guiſhed by their weight, compactneſs, and un- 
tranſparency : both the dry and moiſt compo- 
fitions may be diſtinguiſhed by their taſte, which 
is ſenſibly different from that of true manna, 
and with greater certainty by their habitude ro 
| menſtrua, 


Tunis juice liquefies in a moiſt air, diſſolves 
readily in water, and, by the aſſiſtance of heat, 
in rectified ſpirit alſo ; the impurities only being 
left by both menſtrua- On inſpiſſating the 
watery ſolution, the manna is recovered of a 
much darker colour than at firſt. From the 
laturated ſpirituous ſolution, great part of it ſe- 
parates as the liquor cools, concreting into a 
flaky maſs, of a ſnowy whiteneſs, and a very 
grateful ſweetneſs: the liquor, remaining after the 
ion of this pure ſweet part of the manna, 
leaves, on beiag inſpiſſated, an unctuous, dark 
coloured, diſagreeable matter, in greater or leſs 

| G 4 quantity 


conois in Dauphiny. How far the manna Manna bri- 
Juices of different vegetables differ from one 83a. 
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quantity according as the manna made uſe of 


was leſs or more pure. | 
Manna, in doſes of an ounce and upwards, 

proves a gentle laxative: it operates in genera 

with great mildneſs, ſo as to be ſafely given in 


inflammatory or acute diſtempers, where the 


ſtimulating purgatives have no place. It is par- 
ticularly proper in ſtomachic coughs, or thoſe 
which have their origin in the ſtomach; the 
manna, by its ſweetneſs and unctuoſity, contriby. 
ting to obtund as well as to evacuate the offend. 
ing humours: in this intention it is ſometimes 
made into a linctus or loboch, with equal quan- 
tities of oil of almonds and of ſyrup of violets, 
In ſome conſtitutions, however, it acts un- 
kindly, eſpecially if given in conſiderable quan- 


_ tity, occaſioning flatulencies, gripes, and dil- 


tenſions of the belly; inconveniences which 


may be generally obviated by a ſmall addition 


of ſome grateful aromatic. It does not produce 
the full effect of a cathartic, unleſs taken in 
large doſes, as two-ounces or more, and hence 
is rarely employed in this intention by. itſelf: 
it may be commodiouſly diſſolved in the purg- 
ing mineral waters, or acuated with the cathar- 


tic ſalts, or other purgatives: its efficacy is ſaid 


to be peculiarly promoted by caſia fiſtularis, 
a mixture of the two purging more than both 


of them ſeparately. See Caſia. 


MARGARITA. 


PERLA, Uniones. © PeARLs : ſmall cal- 
culous concretions, of a bright ſemitranſparent 
whiteneſs, found on the inſide of the ſhell of the 
concha margaritifera or mother - of- pearl fiſh, 
as alſo of certain oyſters and other ſhell-fiſhes. 
The fineſt pearls are brought from the * = 
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Weſt Indies : the oriental, which are moſt 
eſteemed, have a more ſhining filver-like hue 
than the occidental, which laſt are generally 
ſomewhat milky : an inferiour ſort is ſomerimes 


met with in the ſhell-fiſhes of our own ſeas, 


particularly on the coaſts of Scotland, The 
coarſe rough pearls, and the very ſmall ones 


which are unfit for ornamental uſes, called rag 
peer! and ſeed pearl, are thoſe generally employed 
in medicine. 


It is ſaid, that counterfeit pearls are often 
from China, made of pellets of clay 
coated with the white matter of oyſter-ſhells. 
The clay may þe diſtinguiſhed by its acquiring 
an additional hardne is in the fire, and reſiſting 
acids; whereas the true pearls calcine in the 
fire, and become quicklime, and readily diſ- 
folve in acids; the vitriolic excepted, which 
precipitates them when previouſly diſſolved by 
other acids. 


Theſe properties of the pearl, ſhew that it is 


an earth of the ſame kind with crabs-claws, 


oyſter-ſhells, and the other calcareous animal 


abſorbents. It has no other virtues than thoſe 
of the other ſubſtances of this claſs, and does 


not poſſeſs thoſe virtues in any greater degree 


than the common teſtacea. 


MARRUBIUM. 


MARRUBIUM Pharm. Edinb. Marrubium 
album Pharm. Lond. & C. B. Marrubium vul- 
gare Linn, Wuite HortHounD: a hoary 


plant, with ſquare ſtalks, and roundiſh wrinkled 


indented leaves, ſet in pairs on long pedicles ; 


in the boſoms of which come forth thick cluſters 
of whitiſh labiated flowers, in ftriated cups, 


whoſe diviſions terminate in ſharp points or 


prickles. 
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prickles. It is perennial, grows wild in un- 
cultivated grounds, and flowers in June. 


Tux leaves of horehound have a moderately 
ſtrong ſmell, of the aromatic kind, but not 
agreeable, which by drying is improved, and 
in keeping for ſome months is in great part 
diſſipated : their taſte is very bitter, penetrating, 


diffuſive, and durable in the mouth. From 
_ theſe qualities, and their ſenſible operation, 


when taken in any conſiderable doſes, of looſen- 
ing the body, it may be preſumed that this 
herb is a medicine of ſome efficacy, and has no 
ill claim to the corroborant and aperient virtues, 
for which it is recommended, in humoural 
aſthmas, and in menſtrual ſuppreſſions, ca- 
chexies, and other chronical diſorders proceed. 
ing from a viſcidity of the fluids and obſtruc. 
tions of the viſcera: a dram of the dry leaves 
in powder, or two or three ounces of the ex- 
preſſed juice, or an infuſion of half a handful 
or a handful of the freſh leaves, are commonly 


directed for a doſe. The dry herb gives out 


its virtue both to watery and ſpirituous men- 
ſtrua, tinging the former of a browniſh, the 


latter of a green colour: on inſpiſſating the 


watery infuſion, the ſmell of the horehound 


wholly exhales, and the remaining extract 


proves a ſtrong and almoſt flavourleſs bitter: 


rectified ſpirit carries off likewiſe greateſt part 


of the flavour of the herb, leaving an extract 
in leſs quantity than that obtained by water, 
and of a more penetrating bitterneſs. 

* The juices of horehound and plantain mixed 
are a remedy of great repute in America againſt 
the bite of the ratcle-ſnake. They are admini- 
ſtered by ſpoonfuls at ſhort intervals; while at 


the ſame time the wounded part is covered with 


a cataplaſm 
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4 cataplaſm of the ſame herbs bruiſed. The 
effects are ſaid to be ſpeedy, and the 
recovery of the patient complete and certain. 


MAR UAH. 


MARUM SYRIACUM Pharm. Land. 


Majorana fyriaca vel cretica C. B. Marum 
cortuſi J. B. Chameaedrys maritima incana fru- 
teſeens foliis lanceolatis Tourn. Origanum Syria- 
cum Lim. MaRUM, SYRIAN HERB-MASTICH? 
a low ſhrubby plant, with ſmall oval leaves, 
pointed at each end, ſet in pairs, without 
8 of a dilute green colour above, and 

underneath: in their boſoms appear 
ſolitary, purple, labiated flowers, wanting the 
upper lip; the lower lip is divided into five 
ſegments, the middlemoſt of which is larger 
than the reſt, and hollowed like a ſpoon: each 
flower is followed by four roundiſh ſeeds incloſed 
in the cup. It is ſaid to be a native of Syria, 
and of one of the Hieres iſlands, on the coaſt 
of Provence: in our climate it does not well 
bear ſevere winters without ſhelter. 


Tat leaves of marum have a bitteriſh, aro- 
matic, very pungent taſte ; and when rubbed a 
little, yield a quick piercing ſmell, which pro- 
yokes ſneezing. They have been chiefly made 
uſe of as an ingredient in ſternutatory powders, 
though, from their ſenſible qualities, they pro- 
miſe to be applicable to more important pur- 
poſes, and to have no il] title to the ſtimulating, 
attenuating, deobſtruent, antiſeptic virtues aſ- 
eribed to them by Wedelius in a diſſertation on 
this plant : they ſeem particularly well adapted 
as an ingredient in the volatile oily aromatic 
ſpirits with which their agreeable pungency in a 


great degree coincides. 
| The 
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The marum loſes but little of its pungency 
on being dried, and in this reſpect it differs re. 
markably from many other acrid herbs, as thoſe 
called antiſcorbutic. It gives out its active 
matter partially to water, and completely to 


rectified ſpirit: the watery infuſions, in colour 
yellow, though pretty ſtrongly impregnated with 


the ſmell of the marum, have only a weak taſte: 


the ſpirituous tinctures, in colour yellowiſh- 


green, are ſtrongly impregnated with the taſte, 
but have the ſmell in great meaſure covered by 
the menſtruum. Diſtilled with water, it yields 
a highly pungent, ſubtile, volatile eſſential oil, 
ſimilar to that of ſcurvygraſs, but ſtronger, and 
of a leſs periſhable pungency : the remaining 
decoction is little other than bitteriſh. Redtified 
ſpirit carries off likewiſe, in the inſpiſſation of 
the ſpirituous tincture, a conſiderable ſhare of 


the ſmell and pungency of the marum, but 


leaves much the greateft part concentrated in 


the extract; which, on being taſted, fills the 


mouth with a durable, penetrating, glowing 
warmth. 
 MARUM FULGARE. 

SAMPSUCUS frve marum maſtichen redolen; 
C. B. Thymbra hiſpanica majorane folio Tourn, 
Clinopodium quibuſdam, maſtichina gallorum J. B. 
Thymus maſtichma Linn. COMMON HERB- 
MASTICH : a Jow ſhrubby plant, with ſmall 
oblong leaves, pointed at both ends, ſet in 
pairs, without pedicles: at the tops of the 
branches ſtand woolly heads, containing ſmall 


white labiated flowers, whoſe upper lip is erect 


and cloven, the lower divided into three ſeg- 
ments: each flower is followed by four ſeeds 


 incloſed in the cup. It grows ſpontaneouſly A 
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velly grounds in Spain, and in the like 
ye by 9 — the ordinary winters of our own 
climate. ; | 8 


Tuis plant is employed chiefly, like the fore- 
going, as an errhine. It is conſiderably pun- 
gent, though far leſs ſo than the marum Hria- 
cum ; and of a ſtrong agreeable ſmell, ſomewhat 
reſembling that of maſtich. 


MASTICHE. 


MASTICHE Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Mas- 
| TICH : concrete reſin, obtained in the iſland 
Chio from the lentiſk tree; brought over in 
| ſmall yellowiſh tranſparent brittle grains or tears, 
f | From tranſverſe inciſions made in the bark of 
; the tree, about the beginning of Auguſt, the 
reſin exudes in drops, which running down, and 
concreting on the ground, are thence ſwept 

(a). The tree is raiſed alſo in ſeveral parts 
| Europe; but no reſin has -been obſerved to 
iſſue from it in theſe climates: nor do all the 
trees of this ſpecies, in the iſland Chio itſelf, 
afford this commodity. | 


| Tuis reſin has a light agreeable ſmell, eſpe- 

cially when rubbed or heated: in chewing, it 
firſt crumbles, ſoon after ſticks together, and 
becomes ſoft and white like wax, without im- 
preſſing any conſiderable taſte. It totally diſ- 
ſolves, except the earthy impurities, which are 
commonly in no great quantity, in rectified ſpi- 
it of wine, and then diſcovers a degree 
warmth and bitterneſs, and a ſtronger ſmell 
than that of the relin in ſubſtance : the colour 


. Tournefort, Voyages to the Levant, vol. i. p. 287. 
of 
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of the ſolution is a pale yellow. Boiled in 
water, it impregnates the liquor with its ſmell, 
but gives out little or nothing of its ſubſtance; 
diſtilled with water, it yields a ſmall proportion 


of a limpid eſſential oil, in ſmell very fragrant, 


and in taſte moderately pungent. Rectified ſpi- 
rit brings over alſo, in diſtillation, the more vo- 
latile odorous matter of the maſtich. 

Maſtich is recommended, in doſes of from 
half a ſcruple to half a dram, as a mild corro- 
borant and reſtringent, in old coughs, hemop- 
tyſes, diarrhœas, weakneſs of the ſtomach, &c. 


It is given either in ſubſtance, divided by other 


materials; or diſſolved in ſpirit and mixed with 
ſyrups: or diſſolved in water into an emulſion 
by the intervention of gum- arabic or almonds : 
the decoctions of it in water, which ſome have 
directed, have little or nothing of the virtue of 
the maſtich. It is ſaid that this reſin is com- 
monly employed as a maſticatory, in Chio and 
among the Turkiſh women, for ſweetening the 
breath, and ſtrengthening the gums and teeth; 
and that when thus uſed, by procuring a copt- 
ous excretion of ſaliva, it proves ſerviceable in 
catarrhous diſorders. 1 


MAT RIC ARI. 


MATRICARIA vulgaris ſeu ſativa C. B. 


Febrifuga Dorſten. Matricaria Parthenium Lin. 
FEVERTEW: a plant with firm branched ſtalks, 
and roughiſh leaves, each of which is compoſed 
of two or three pairs of indented oval ſegments 
' ſet on a middle rib, with an odd one at the 
end, cut into three lobes: the flowers ſtand on 
the tops in the form of an umbel, conſiſtin 
each, of a number of ſhort white petala, et 
round a yellow diſk, which is followed * _ 
riat 
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ſtriated ſeeds. It is biennial, or of longer du- 
ration ; grows wild in hedges and uncultivated 
places, and flowers in June. | 


Taz leaves and flowers of feverfew have a 
ſtrong, not agreeable ſmell, and a moderately 
bitter taſte ; both which they communicate, by 


' warm infuſion, to water and to redtified ſpirit, 


The watery infuſions, inſpiſſated, leave an ex- 
tract of conſiderable bitterneſs, and which diſ- 
covers alſo a ſaline matter, both to the taſte, 
and in a more ſenſible manner, by throwing up 
to the ſurface ſmall cryſtalline eMoreſcences in 
keeping : the peculiar flavour of the matricaria 
exhales in the evaporation, and impregnates 
the diſtilled water : on diſtilling large quantities 
of the herb, a yellowiſh ſtrong-ſcented eſſential 
oil is found floating on the ſurface of the water. 
Rectified ſpirit carries off but little of the fla- 
vour of this plant in evaporation or diſtillation: 

the ſpirituous extract is far ſtronger in taſte 
than that made with water, and more agree- 
able in ſmell than the herb itſelf. The quan- 
rity of ſpirituous extract, according to Car- 
theuſer's* experiments, is only about one ſixth 
the weight of the dry leaves, whereas the watery 
extract amounts to near one half. 

This herb is recommended as a warm, ape- 
tient, carminative bitter; and ſuppoſed to be 
particularly ſerviceable in female Aforders, It 
appears, from the above analyſis, to be a me- 
dicine of no inconſiderable virtue, in ſome de- 
gree ſimilar to camomile. 


MECHOACANNA. 


BRYONIA MECHOACANNA alba C. B. 
Corvoloulus . americanus mecboacan dictus Raii. 


Jalappa 
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| Jalappa alba. Rhabarbarum album quibiſdam. 


Mecnoacan: the root of an American con- 
volvulus, (Convoluulus Mechoacanna Linn. 
brought chiefly from a province in Mexico of 
the | name, in thin tranſverſe ſlices, like 


jalap, but larger and whiter. 


Tris root was firſt introduced, about the 
year 1524, and continued in eſteem for a con- 
ſiderable time, as a mild cathartic, of very 
little taſte or ſmell, not liable to offend the 
ſtomach, of ſlow operation, but effectual and 
ſafe: by degrees, it gave place to jalap, which 
has now, among us, almoſt wholly ſuperſeded 
its uſe. It ſeems to differ from jalap only in 


being weaker: the reſins obtained from the 


two roots appear to. be of the ſame qualities, 
but mechoacan ſcarcely yields one ſixth part fo 
much as jalap does, and hence r-quires to be 
given in much larger doſes to produce the ſame 


effects. The doſe of the mechoacan in ſub- 


ſtance is from one dram to two or more. 


ME L. 


MEL Pharm. Lond. Honey : a ſweet ve- 
getable juice: collected by the bee from the 
flowers. of different plants, and depoſited in the 
cells of the combs ; from which it is extracted, 


either by ſpontaneous percolation through 2 


ſieve in a warm place, or by expreſſion. That 
which runs ſpontaneouſly is purer than the ex- 


preſſed; a quantity of the waxy and other im- 


purities being forced out along with it by the 
preſſure, eſpecially when the combs are previ- 
ouſly heated. The beſt ſort of honey is of a 
thick conſiſtence, a whitiſh colour, an agreeable 
ſmell, and a very pleaſant taſte: both the 


colour 
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colour and flavour are ſaid to differ in ſome 
_ according to the plants which the bees 
it from. | 


Hoxwer, expoſed to a gentle heat, as that of 
2 water bath, becomes thin, and throws up to 
the furface its waxy impurities, together with 
the meal or flower ſometimes fraudulently min- 
gled with it, -which may thus be ſeparated by 
deſpumation, ſo as to Jeave the honey pure. 
On continuing the heat, there riſes a conſider- 
able quantity of aqueous fluid, impregnated 
with the fine ſmell of the honey: the inſpiſſated 
8 refiduum, like the honey at firſt, diſſolves both 
© in water and in rectified ſpirit, and promotes 
the union of oily and reſinous ſubſtances with 
watery liquors. By treating the inſpiſſated maſs 
with moitt clay, as practiſed by the ſugar-bakers 
| for purifying ſugar from its unctuous treacly 
matter, the unctuous parts of honey may in 
like manner be ſeparated, and its pure ſweet 
matter obtained in the form of a ſolid, faline, 
white concrete. 
This juice is an uſeful ſweet, for medicinal 
as well as domeſtic purpoſes; more aperient 
e- and detergent than the ſimpler ſweet prepared 
he from the ſugar cane; particularly ſerviceable 
he for promoting expectoration in diſorders of the 
ed, breaſt, and as an ingredient in cooling and 
a WT cctergent gargariſms. For theſe, and other 
hat limilar intentions, it is ſometimes mixed with 
ex- vinegar, in the proportion of about two pounds 
m- toa pint, and the mixture boiled down to the 
the conſiſtence of a ſyrup ; ſometimes impregnated Oxymel fim- 
i- nth the virtues 4 different vegetables, by Plex 7%. lend. 
f a bling it in like manner with their juices or 
infuſions, till the watery parts of the juice or 
the I "fuſion have exhaled and left the active matter 
lour . Sw H incorporated 
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incorporated with the honey. It excellently 
covers the taſte of purging ſalts and waters, 
The boiling of honey, though it diſſipates great 
part of its odorous matter, and thus proves in 
ſome caſes injurious to it, is in ſome caſes alſo 
of advantage: there are particular conſtitutions 
with which honey remarkably diſagrees, and in 
which even very ſmall quantities occaſion gri 

purging, and great diſorder : by boiling, it loſes 
of that quality by which it produces thele 


effects. 
The Edinburgh college ſeem at preſent of 


opinion that honey has no qualities which render 
it in any caſe preferable to ſugar ; ſince they 
have entirely expunged it, and all preparations 
in which it entered, from their laſt phar- 


macopcela (a). | 
 MELILOTUS. 
MELILOTUS officinarum germaniæ C. h. 


Lotus filveſtris. Trifolium odoratum. Trifoliun 


Melilotus officinalis Lim. MeELiLoT: a plant 
with ſmooth oval ſtriated leaves, ſtanding three 
together, on ſlender pedicles ; and round, tr 
ated, branched ſtalks, terminated by long ſpikes 
of papilionaceous flowers drooping downwards, 
which are followed by ſhort thick wrinkled pods, 
containing, each, one or two roundiſh ſeeds. It 
is annual or biennial, and found in flower, i 
hedges and corn fields, greateſt part of ide 
ſummer. I 


MEr1LoT has been faid to be reſolvent, emol. 
lient, anodyne, and to participate of the virtue 
of camomile. In its ſenſible qualities, it differ 


(a) It is preſerved, perhaps from inattention, in ti 
Rleuarium Thebaicum Pharm. Edinb. 
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very materially from that plant: its taſte is un- 
ant, ſubacrid, ſubſaline, but not bitter : 
when freſh, it has ſcarcely any ſmell ; in drying, 
it acquires a pretty ſtrong one, of the aromatic 
0 kind, but not agreeable. Linnaeus obſerves, 
8 in the third volume of the Amanitates Acade- 
In mice, that diſtilled water of melilot, of little 
$, ſmell itſelf, remarkably heightens the fragrance 
2 of other ſubſtances. T he principal uſe of this 
le 
of 


plant has been in glyſters, fomentations, and 
other external applications: it formerly gave 
name to one of the officinal plaſters ; which re- 


ler | ceived from the melilot a green colour and an 
0 unpleaſant ſmell, without any addition to its 
JN efficacy. | | 


MELISSA. 


MELISSA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Meliſſa 
bortenſis C. B. Melyſſophyllum, mellifolium, mel- 
lui, citrago, citraria, cedronella, apiaſtrum. Me- 
liſa officinalis Linn. BALM: a plant with ſquare 
ſtalks ; and oblong, pointed, dark green, ſome- 
what hairy leaves, ſet in pairs; in the boſoms 
of which come forth pale reddiſh labiated flow- 
ers, ſtanding ſeveral together on one pedicle, 
with the upper lip roundiſh, erect, and cloven, 
and the lower divided into three ſegments. It 
1s perennial ; a native of mountainous places in 
the ſouthern parts of Europe; and flowers in 
our gardens in June. 


Tais plant, formerly celebrated for cephalic, 
cordial, ſtomachic, uterine, and other virtues, 
s now juſtly ranked among the milder corrobo- 
nts, It has a pleaſant ſmell, ſomewhat of the 
mon kind, and a weak aromatic taſte ; of both 
Mich it loſes a conſiderable part on being dried; 
ver) — 2 a ſlight 
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incorporated with the honey. It excellently 
covers the taſte of purging ſalts and waters. 
The boiling of honey, though it diſſipates grrat 
part of its odorous matter, and thus proves in 
ſome caſes injurious to it, is in ſome caſes alſo 
of advantage: there are particular conſtitutions 
with which honey remarkably diſagrees, and in 
which even very ſmall quantities occaſion gripes, 
purging, and great diſorder: by boiling, it loſes 
of that quality by which it produces theſe 
effects, 
The Edinburgh college ſeem at preſent of 
opinion that honey has no qualities which render 
it in any caſe preferable to ſugar; ſince they 
have entirely expunged it, and all preparations 
in which it entered, from their laſt phar- 


macopcela (a). | 
MELILOTUS. 


MELILOTUS officinarum germaniæ C. B. 
Lotus ſilveſtris. Trifolium odoratum. Trifolium 
Melilotus officinalis Lim. MeLitoT: a plant 


with ſmooth oval ſtriated leaves, ſtanding three 


together, on ſlender pedicles ; and round, ſtri- 
ated, branched ſtalks, terminated by long ſpikes 
of papilionaceous flowers drooping downwards, 
which are followed by ſhort thick wrinkled pods, 
containing, each, one or two roundiſh ſeeds. It 
is annual or biennial, and found in flower, in 
hedges and corn fields, greateſt part of the 
ſummer. | a 


| MertiLor has been ſaid to be reſolvent, emol. 
lient, anodyne, and to participate of the virtues 
of camomile. In its ſenſible qualities, it differs 


(a) It is preſerved, perha rom inattention, in the 
Llectuarium 23 — Pharm. Edinb, 
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materially from that plant: its taſte is un- 

ant, ſubacrid, ſubſaline, but not bitter: 
when freſh, it has ſcarcely any ſmell; in drying, 
it acquires a pretty ſtrong one, of the aromatic 
kind, but not agreeable. Linnæus obſerves, 
in the third volume of the Amanitates Acade- 
mice, that diſtilled water of melilot, of little 
ſmell itſelf, remarkably heightens the fragrance 
of other ſubſtances. Ihe principal uſe of this 
plant has been in glyſters, fomentations, and 


other external applications: it formerly gave 


name to one of the officinal plaſters; which re- 


ceived from the melilot a green colour and an 


unpleaſant ſmell, without any addition to its 
efficacy. | 


MELISS A. 


MELISSA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Meliſſa 
bortenſis C. B. Melyſſophyllum, mellifolium, mel- 
litis, citrago, citraria, cedronella, apiaſtrum. Me- 
liſa officinalis Linn. BALM: a plant with ſquare 
ſtalks; and oblong, pointed, dark green, ſome- 
what hairy leaves, ſet in pairs; in the boſoms 


of which come forth pale reddiſh labiated flow- 


ers, ſtanding ſeveral together on one pedicle, 
with the upper lip roundiſh, erect, and cloven, 
and the lower divided into three ſegments. It 
is perennial; a native of mountainous places in 
the ſouthern parts of Europe; and flowers in 
our gardens in June. 


Tus plant, formerly celebrated for cephalic, 
cordial, ſtomachic, uterine, and other virtues, 
i now juſtly ranked among the milder corrobo- 
rants. It has a pleaſant ſmell, ſomewhat of the 
lemon kind, and a weak aromatic taſte ; of both 
which it loſes a conſiderable part on being dried ; 

H 2 a ſlight 
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a ſlight roughiſhneſs, which the freſh herb is 
accompanied with, becoming at the ſame time 
more ſenſible. Infuſions of the leaves in water, 
in colour greeniſh or reddiſh brown according to 
the degree of ſaturation, ſmell agreeably of the 
herb, but diſcover no great taſte, though, on 
being inſpiſſated, they leave a conſiderable quan- 
tiry of bitteriſh and ſomewhat auſtere extract: 
the infuſions are ſometimes drank as tea in chro- 
nical diforders proceeding from debility and re- 
laxation, and ſometimes acidulated with lemon 
juice for a diluent in acute diſeaſes. On diſtil- 
ling the freſh herb with water, it impregnates the 
firſt runnings pretty ſtrongly with its grateful 
flavour: when large quantities are ſubjected to 
the operation at once, there ſeparates, and riſes 
to the ſurface of the aqueous fluid, a ſmall por- 
tion of eſſential oil, in colour yellowiſh, of a 
very fragrant ſmell, apparently of great medici- 
nal activity, commended by Hoffman as an ex- 
cellent corroborant of the nervous ſyſtem. Tinc- 
tures of the newly-dried leaves made in rectified 
ſpirit, in colour blackiſh green, diſcover leſs of 
the balm ſmell than the watery infuſions, but 
have its taſte in a greater degree: inſpiſſated, 
they leave an extract in ſomewhat leſs quantity 
than that obtained by water, in taſte ſtronger, 
and which retains a conſiderable ſhare of the 
ſpecific ſmell and flavour of the balm, but is lck 
agreeable than the herb in ſubſtance. | 


MENTHA. 


MINT: a perennial herb; with ſquare 
ſtalks ; ſerrated leaves ſet in pairs; and ſpikes 
of monopetalous flowers, each of which is cut 


into four ſeftions, and followed by four ſeeds 


incloſed in the cup. 


I. MenTHa 


MEN T HA. 


1. Mx THA SATIVA Pharm. Lond. & Edinò. 
Mentha anguſtifolia ſpicata C. B. Mentha viridis 
Lim. Mint, hartmint, ſpearmint : with oblong, 
narrow, pointed leaves, joined cloſe to the ſtalk ; 
and ſmall purpliſh flowers ſtanding in long 
ſpikes on the tops. It is a native of the warmer 
climates, common in our gardens, and flowers 


in June and July. 


Tuis herb has a ſtrong agreeable aromatic 
ſmell, and a bitteriſh, roughiſh, moderately 
warm taſte. It is in general uſed as a reſtringent 
ſtomachic and carminative : in vomitings and 
weakneſs of the ſtomach, there are, perhaps, 
few ſimples of equal efficacy. Some report that 
it prevents the coagulation of milk, and hence 
recommend it to be uſed along with milk diets, 
and even in cataplaſms _ fomentations for re- 
ſolving coagulated milk in the breaſts: u 
—— the curd of milk, digeſted — 
ſtrong infuſion of mint, could not be perceived 
to be any otherwiſe affected than by common 


water, but milk, in which mint leaves were ſet 


to macerate, did not coagulate near ſo ſoon as 
an equal quantity of the ſame milk kept by it- 
ſelf. 

The leaves are ſometimes taken in ſubſtance, 


beaten with thrice their weight of fine ſugar 


into a conſerve. Moderately bruiſed, they yield 
upon expreſſion about two thirds their weight 
of a turbid, brown-coloured, ſomewhat muci- 
laginous juice; which is commonly ſuppoſed 


to retain the full virtues of the mint, but which, 


though participating of the bitterneſs and ſub- 
aſtringency of the herb, is found to have little 
or nothing of the peculiar aromatic flavour in 
which the principal virtue of this plant reſides. 
The leaves loſe in drying about three fourths 
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of their weight, without ſuffering much loſs 
of their ſmell or taſte; nor is the ſmell ſoon 
diſſipated by moderate warmth, or impaired in 
keeping. 
old water, by maceration for ſix or eight 
hours on the dry herb, and warm water in a 
ſhorter time, become richly impregnated with 
its flavour: if the maceration be long conti- 
nued, the groſſer parts of the mint are extracted, 
and the liquor proves leſs grateful : on boiling 
the mint in water till the aromatic matter is 
diſſipated, the remaining dark-brown liquor is 
found nearly ſimilar to the recent juice ; un- 
pleaſant, bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, and mucila- 
ginous. By diſtillation, a pound and a half of 
the dry leaves communicate a ſtrong impreg- 
— x4" nation to a gallon of water: the diſtilled water 
Lond, + Proves. rather more elegant if drawn from the 
Ph, Ed. t freſh plant in the proportion of ten pints 
= menthæ from three pounds 4 than from the dry plant, 
18 though the latter is frequently made uſe of as 
Lend. & Ed. being procurable at all times of the year. 
Along with the aqueous fluid, an eſſential oil 
diſtils, of a pale yellowiſh colour, changing by 
age to a reddiſh, and at length to a dark red, 
in quantity near an ounce from ten pounds of 
the freſh herb in flower, ſmelling and taſting 


ſtrongly of the mint, but ſomewhat leſs agree- 


able than the herb itſelf, 

Dry mint, digeſted in rectified ſpirit, either 
in the cold, or with a gentle warmth, gives out 
readily its peculiar taſte and ſmell, without 
imparting the groſſer and more ungrateful mat- 

ter, though the digeſtion be long continued. 
The tincture appears by day-light of a fine 
dark green, by candle-light of a bright red 
colour: a tincture extracted from the remaining 
mint by freſh ſpirit appears in both lights * 
| 5 „ 


. 
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the colour of both tinctures changes, in — 
ing, to a brown. On gently inſpiſſating the 
filtered tinctures, little or nothing of their 
flavour riſes with the ſpirit: the remaining 
extract poſſeſſes the concentrated virtues of 
about ten times its weight of the dry herb; 
and differs from the products obtained by diſ- 


tillation with water, in this, that the bitterneſs 


and ſubaſtringency of the mint, which are 
there ſeparated from the aromatic part, are here 
united with it. | 

Proof ſpirit extracts the ſmell and taſte of 
mint, but not its green colour. The tincture 
is brown, like the watery infuſions ; and, like 


them alſo, it becomes ungrateful, if the di- 


geſtion is long continued. On gentle diſtilla- 
tion, the more ſpirituous portion, which riſes 
at firſt, diſcovers little flavour of the mint; but 
as ſoon as the watery part begins to diſtil, the 
virtues of the mint come over plentifully with 
it. Hence the officinal ſpirituous water, pre- 


pared by drawing off a gallon of proof ſpirit Spiritus men- 
. Lal. 
Ph. Lend. 


from a pound and a half of the dried leaves, 
proves ſtrongly impregnated with the mint. 
Aſter mint has been repeatedly infuſed in 
water, rectified ſpirit ſtil] extracts from it a 
green tincture, and a ſenſible flavour of mint: 
on the other hand, ſuch as has been firſt di- 
geſted in ſpirit, gives out afterwards to water 
a brown colour, and a kind of nauſcous muci- 
laginous taſte very different from that which 
diſtinguiſhes mint. The ſpirituous tinctures 
mingle with watery liquors without precipita- 


tion or turbidneſs; but ſpirituous liquors im- 


pregnated with its pure volatile parts by diſtil- 


lation, turn milky on the admixture of water. 


M4. 2. MenTHA 
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2. MrenTHaA AqQuaTica five Mentaſtrum 
Pharm. Pariſ. Mentha aquatica froe fiſymbrium 
J. B. Mentha rotundifolia paluſtris ſrve aquatica 
major C. B. Mentba aquatica Linn. Water- 
miat: with ſomewhat oval leaves ſet on pedi- 
cles, and long ſtamina ſtanding out from the 


flowers. 


3. MenTASTRUM HIRSUTUM : Auricularia 
officinarum Dale : Mentha paluſtris folio oblongo 


C. B. Hairy water-mint: with long hairy leaves 
having no pedicles; and broad ſpikes of flowers. 


Born theſe plants grow wild in moiſt meadows, 
marſhes, and on the brinks of rivers, and 


flower towards the end of ſummer. They are 


leſs agreeable in ſmell than the ſpearmint, and 
in taſte bitterer'and more pungent : the ſecond 


ſort approaches in ſome degree to the flavour 


of pennyroyal. They yield a much ſmaller pro- 
portion of eſſential oil: from twenty pounds of 
the warter-mint were obtained ſcarcely three 


drams. With regard to their virtues, they 


appear to partake of thoſe of ſpearmint; to 


which they are obviouſly far inferiour as ſto- 


machics. The hairy water- mint is ſuppoſed to 


be the auricularia, planta zeylanica, or earwort, 


celebrated by Marloe for the cure of deafneſs: 
though probably not more effectual againſt that 
complaint, than the other water-mint againſt 
nephritic ones, in which it is ſaid to have been 
formerly an empyrical ſecret Ca). 


4. MxTHA PIPERIT1S Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. 
Mentha ſpicis brevioribus & babitioribus, foliis 


a) In the firſt volume of Linnzus's Amenitates Acade- 
mice, the auricularia is ſaid to be not at all of the mint kind, 
but a ſtellated plant, akin to galium. | 

„ | menthe 
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menthe fuſca, ſapore fer vids piperis Raii uf * 
Mentha piperita Linn. Pepper- mint: with 
acuminated leaves on very ſhort pedicles; and 
the flowers ſet in ſhort thick ſpikes or heads. 
It is a native of this kingdom; and, fo far as 
is known, of this kingdom only: it is much 
leſs common, however, than the other wild 
mints ; but having been of late received in 
general practice as a medicine, it is now raiſed 
plentifully in gardens, and does not appear, 
like many of the other plants that grow natu- 
rally in watery places, to Joſe any thing of its 
virtue with this change of ſoil. 


Tuis ſpecies has a more penetrating ſinell 
than any of the other mints ; and a much ſtronger 
and warmer taſte, pungent and glowing like 
pepper, and ſinking as it were into the tongue. 
It is a medicine of great importance in flatulent 
colics, hyſteric depreſſions, and other like com- 
plaints ; exerting its aCtivity as ſoon as taken 
into the ſtomach, and diffuſing a glowing 
warmth through the whole ſyſtem ; yet not 
liable to heat the conſtitution near ſo much as 
might be expected from the great warmth and 
pungency of its taſte, 
By maceration or infuſion, it readily and 
ſtrongly impregnates both water and ſpirit with its 
virtue; tinging the former of a browniſh colour, 
and the Jatter of a deeper green than the other 
mints, In diſtillation with water, it yields a Ol. eſſeatiale 
conſiderable quantity of eſſential oil, of a pale —_— 2 
| 2 yellow colour, growing darker coloured 1% 4 24. 
y age, very light, ſubtile, poſſeſſing in a high 
degree the Fecige ſmell and penetrating pun- 
gency of the pepper-mint*(a) : the decoction 


*{a) Some particles of a true camphor were procured 


from dried pepper-mint by cohobation. Ganbii Adwver/ar. 
N remaining 
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remaining aſter the ſeparation of this active prin- 

ciple, is only bitteriſh and ſubaſtringent, like 

thoſe of the other mints. Rectified ſpirit, drawn 

off with a gentle heat from the tincture made in 

that menſtruum, brings over little of the virtue 

of the herb, nearly all its pungency and warmth 

remaining concentrated in the extract, the quan- 

tity of which amounts to about one fourth of the 

Aq. menthæ dried leaves. A ſimple and a ſpirituous diſtilled 
piperit. Ph. water, drawn in the ſame proportions as thoſe 


ond 6s: of ſpearmint, and the eſſential oil, are kept in 


rituoſa Ph. 


1 MERCURIAL IS. 


acuminated, indented leaves, ſtanding in pairs: 
in their boſoms come forth, either ſpikes of im- 
perfect flowers, ſet in three-leaved cups, falling 
off without any ſeeds ; or little rough balls, join- 
ed two together, including each a ſingle ſeed. 


1. Mercurtaiis tefticulata ſive mas, & mer- 
curialis ſpicata five femina digſcoridis & plinii C. B. 
Mercurialis annua Linn. French mercury : with 


ſmooth gloſly leaves, and branched ſtalks. The 


flowering plants, called female, and thoſe which 

produce ſeeds, called male, are both annual, 
and grow wild together in ſhady uncultivated 
grounds, | 


The leaves of this plant have no remarkable 


ſmell, and very little taſte : when freed by exſic- 
cation from the aqueous moiſture, with which 
they abound, their prevailing principle appears 
to be of the mucilaginous kind, with a ſmall 
admixture of ſaline matter. They are ranked 
among the emollient oleraceous herbs, and faid 

to 


HERB-MERCURY : a plant with oblong, 
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to gently looſen the belly: their principal uſe 


has been in glyſters. | | 


2. Cynockamse: Mercurialis montana teſti- 


culala & ſpicata C. B. *Mercurialis perenuis 


Linn. Dogs mercury, male and female : with 
rough leaves and unbranched ſtalks. It is 
perennial, and grows wild in woods and hedges. 

This ſpecies has been ſaid by ſome to be 
ſimilar in quality to the foregoing, and to be 


more acceptable to the palate as an oleraceous 


herb : it has lately however been found to be 

ſſeſſed of noxious qualities, acting as a viru- 
— narcotic. An inſtance is related in Ne. 
203 of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, of its ill 
effects on a family, who eat at ſupper the herb 
boiled and fried: the children, who were moſt 
affected by it, vomited, purged, and fell faſt 
aſleep: two ſlept about twenty-four hours, then 
vomited and purged again, and recovered: the 


g 


other could not be waked for four days, and 


then opened her eyes and expired. 


ME UM. 


MEUM ATHAMANTICUM. Meum foliis 
anethi C. B. Meu & athamanta & radix ur/ina 
1 Aibuſa Meum Linn. SPIGNEL, 

AULDMONY: an umbelliferous plant, with 
buſhy leaves divided into ſlender ſegments, like 


"thoſe of fennel, but finer; producing large, 


oblong, ſtriated ſeeds, flat on one fide, and 
convex on the other : the root is long, variouſly 
branched, with generally a number of hairs or 
filaments at top, which are the remains of the 
ſtalks of former years, of a browniſh colour on 

the outſide, pale or whitiſh within, when dried 


of a fungous texture. It is perennial, grows 
wild 
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wild in meadows in ſome of the mountainous 
parts of England, and flowers in June. 


Tux root of ſpignel, recommended as a car- 
minative, ſtomachic, and for attenuating viſcid 
humours, appears to be nearly of the ſame 
nature with that of lovage; differing, in its 
ſmell being rather more ; 9609 ſomewhat 
like that of parſneps, but ſtronger, and in its 
taſte being leſs ſweet and more warm or acrid. 
The difference betwixt the two roots is moſt 
conſiderable in the extracts made from them by 
water; the extract of ſpignel root being un- 
pleaſantly bitteriſn, with little or nothing of the 
ſweetneſs of that of lovage roots. The ſpiri- 
tuous extract of ſpignel, more aromatic than 
that of the lovage, is moderately warm, bitter- 
iſh, and pungent. 


MILLEFOLIUM. 


MILLEFOLIUM Pharm. Edinb. Mlille- 
folium vulgare album, & millefolium purpureum 
C. B. Achillea, Myriopbyllon, Chiliophyllon, 
Militaris berba, Stratiotes, Carpentaria, Lumbus 
veneris, & Supercilium veneris. Achillea Mille- 
folium Linn. MiLrotl or Yarrow: a plant 
'with * ſtiff leaves, divided into ſmall ſeg- 
ments, ſet in pairs along a middle rib like 
feathers: the little flowers ſtand thick together 
in form of an umbel on the top of the ſtiff ſtalk, 
and conſiſt each of ſeveral whitiſh or pale pur- 
pliſh petala ſet round a kind of looſe diſk of the 

- ſame colour, followed by ſmall crooked ſeeds. 
It is perennial, grows plentifully by the ſides of 
fields and on ſandy commons, and is found in 
flower greateſt part of the ſummer. 
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Tur leaves and flowers of milfoil are greatly 
recommended by ſome of the German phyſi- 
cians (a) as mild corroborants, vulneraries, 
and antiſpaſmodics, in diarrhœas, hemorrhagies, 
hypochondriacal and other diſorders. They 
promiſe, by their ſenſible qualities, to be of 
no inconliderable activity. They have an agree- 
able though weak aromatic ſmell, and a bitter- 
| iſh, roughiſh, ſomewhat pungent taſte. The 
leaves are chiefly directed for medicinal uſe, as 


having the greateſt bitteriſhneſs and auſterity : 


the flowers have the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſubtile 
ſmell, are remarkably acrid, and promiſe to be 


of moſt efficacy, if the plant has really any 


ſuch efficacy as an anodyne or antiſpaſmodic. 
Dr. Grew obſerves, that the young roots have 
a glowing warm taſte, approaching to that of 
contrayerva, and thinks they might in ſome 
meaſure ſupply its place ; but adds, that they 
loſe much of their virtue in being dried (5), 
from whence it may be preſumed that their 
active matter is of another kind. 1 

The virtue of the leaves and flowers is ex- 
tracted both by watery and ſpirituous menſtrua : 
the aſtringency moſt perfectly by the former, 
their aromatic warmth and pungency by the lat- 


ter, and both of them equally by a mixture of 
the two. The flowers, diſtilled with water, 


yield a penetrating eſſential oil, poſſeſſing the 


flavour of the milfoil in perfection, though ra- 


ther leſs agreeable than the flowers themſelves, 
in conſiſtence ſomewhat thick and tenacious, in 
colour remarkably variable, ſometimes of a 


(a) Stahl, Difert. de therapeia paſſionis hypochondriace. 
Hoffman, De praftantia remed. demeſt. F 18. | 


(b) Idea of phileſ. hiſt. of plants, & 29. Of diverſities 


of taſtes, chap. v. C 2. ; 
greeniſh 
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eeniſh yellow, ſometimes of a deep green, 
metimes of a bluiſh green, and ſometimes of 

a fine blue : theſe differences ſeem to depend in 
at meaſure on the ſoil in which the plant is 
produced ; the flowers gathered from moiſt rich 
grounds yielding generally a blue oil ; whereas 
thoſe, which are collected from dry commons, 
afford only, ſo far as I have obſerved, a green 
one with a greater or leſs admixture of yellow : 
the decoction remaining after the ſeparation of 
this volatile principle, leaves, on being inſpiſ- 
ſatedl, a dark browniſh maſs, ungratefully 


auſtere, bitteriſh, and ſomewhat ſaline. On in- 


ſpiſſating the yellowiſh tincture made in rectified 


ſpirit, ſcarcely any thing of the flavour of mil- 


foil exhales or diſtils with the menſtruum : the 


remaining deep yellow extract is more agreeable 


in ſmell than the lowers themſelves, of a mode- 
rately warm penetrating taſte, ſomewhat like 
that of camphor, but much milder, accompa- 


nied with a flight bitteriſhneſs and ſubaſtrin- 


gency. 


VILLE PE DA. 


MILLEPEDA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Cen- 
tipedes & oniſai quibuſdam. Oniſcus Aſellus 


Linn. MiLLErEDESs, Woodb-LICE: an oblong 
inſet, with fourteen feet, and its body com- 


poſed of fourteen rings, rolling itſelf up into a 
round ball on being touched ; found in cellars, 
and under ſtones and logs of wood in cold moiſt 


places; rarely met with in the warmer climates. 


Two ſorts are commonly uſed indiſcriminately ; 
one large, of a duſky bluiſh-black or livid co- 


- Jour ; the other ſmaller, flatter, thinner, of a 


pale browniſh grey, and differing alſo from the 
former in the laſt diviſion of the body being not 
; | annular, 
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annular, but pointed, and in the tail being fork- 
ed. The firſt ſpecies is ſaid to be the true offi- 
cinal ſort, though ſome have preferred the ſe- 
cond: but there does not ſeem to be any mate- 
rial difference between them in quality. 


MI1LLEPEDEs have a faint diſagreeable ſmell, and 
a ſomewhat brackiſh, ſweetiſh, unpleaſant taſte. 
They are celebrated as reſolvents, aperients, and 
diuretics; in jaundices, aſthmas, ſcrophulous 
and other diſorders ; but that their virtues are 
ſo great as they are generally ſuppoſed to be, 
may be juſtly queſtioned, at leaſt when given in 
the cuſtomary doſes. I have known two hundred 
taken every day for ſome time together, with- 
out producing any remarkable effect; in large 
doſes, indeed, it is probable that their activity 
may be conſiderable ; as they are ſaid to have 
ſometimes produced an univerſal heat and thirſt 
with a pain in the region of the pubes(@), and 
ſometimes a ſcalding of urine (. 

Theſe inſets may be commodiouſly ſwallow- 
ed entire, as they ſpontaneouſly contract them- 
ſelves, on being touched, in the form of a pill. In 


the ſhops they are commonly reduced into a Millepedæ 


powder ; for which purpoſe they are prepared 


| ſuſpending them over hot ſpirit of wine in a cloſe 
veſſel, till they are killed by the ſteam and ren- 
dered friable. Of the extraction of their active 
matter by menſtrua, no direct experiments have 
been made: it is rather by expreſſion, than on 
the principle of extraction or diſſolution, that 


(a) Frid. Hoffman, De mat. med. regn. animal. cap. 18. 
Opera omnia, ſuppl. ii. par. iii. p. 157. | 

(b) Fuller, Pbarmacepœia extemporanta, ſub Expreſ. 
milleped. fimp. : | 


their 
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their virtues are commonly endeavoured to be 

obtained in a liquid form ; though ſome liquors 

are generally added previouſly to the expreſſion, 

partly to improve their virtue for particular in- 

tentions, partly to preſerve the animal juice 

from corruption, and partly to render it more 

Vinum mille- completely ſeparable. The college of Edin- 
| 9 75. burgh directs two ounces of live millepedes to 
| be ſlightly bruiſed, and digeſted for a night in 

a pint of rheniſh wine, after which the liquor is 
to be preſſed out through a ſtrainer. 


MOLDAVICA. 


MOLDAVICA ſeu Meliſſa turcica : an Meliſſa 
americana trifalia odore gravi Tourn. inſt. * Cam- 
phoroſma Mariſon. hift. ox. * Dracocephalum ca- 

. narienſe Linu, Turkey or rather Canary BaLM, 
commonly called BALM-oF-GILEAD: a plant with 
ſquare ſtalks, and acuminated leaves, lightly 

and obtuſely indented, ſet generally three on 
one pedicle; of each three, the end one is 
largeſt, and the other two are nipt at the bottom 
on the upper ſide, or do not reach ſo far down 
their middle ribs on that ſide as on the other: 
the pedicles ſtand in pairs at the joints, with 
ſimilar ſets of ſmaller leaves in their boſoms. 
On the tops come forth thick ſpikes, or heads, 
of pretty large, reddiſh, labiated flowers; where- 
of both the upper and lower lip are cut into two 
parts, and the cup into five. It is perennial, a 
native of the Canary iſlands, and ſcarcely bears 

the winters of our climate without ſhelter. 


e 


Iuis or ſome of the other ſpecies of the 
Turkey balm, of which there are ſeveral, is 
greatly commended by Hoffman, for ſtrength- 
ening the tone of the ſtomach, and the nervous 


ſyſtem: 
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ſyſtem: in this country, it has not yet been, 
though it ſeems to have a good claim to be, 
received among the medicinal plants: infuſions 
of it may be drank as tea, and are very grateful. 
The leaves and flowery tops have a fragrant 
ſmell, ſomewhat reſembling that of balm, but 


far ſtronger, and approaching to that of the fine 

balſam from which the plant received its name. 

Their taſte is likewiſe agreeable, but ſo covered 

with the aromatic flavour, that its particular 

ſpecies is not eaſily determined: when the herb 

is infuſed in water, and the aromatic part diſſi- 

pated by inſpiſſating the filtered infuſion, the 
remaining extract imprefſes on the palate a 
moderately ſtrong, though only momentary, 
pungency and bitterneſs. In diſtillation with Ol. ſyriz 
water, it yields a fragrant eſſential oil. 2 Tu- 


MOSCHUS. 


MOSCHUS Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Musx: 
an odoriferous, grumous ſubſtance: found in a 
little bag, ſituated near the umbilical region of 
an oriental quadruped, which is ſaid by ſome 
to bear the greateſt reſemblance to the goat, by 
| others to the ſtag kind. The beſt muſk is 
2 from Tonquin in China, an inferiour 
fort from Agria and Bengal, and a ſtill worſe 
from Ruſſia. | | 
| Fine muſk comes over in round thin bladders, 
| generally about the ſize of pigeons eggs, covered 
with ſhort brown hairs, well filled, and without 

any aperture or any appearance of their having 

been opened. The muſk itſelf is dry, with a 
kind of unctuoſity; of a dark reddiſh brown or 
ruſty blackiſh colour; in ſmall round grains, 
| with very few hard black clots ; perfectly free 
* from any ſandy or other viſible foreign matter. 
Vor. II. 1 Chewed, 
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Chewed, and rubbed with a knife 2 ic 
looks bright, yellowiſh, ſmooth and free from 
grittineſs. Laid on a red-hot iron, it catches 


flame, and burns almoſt intirely away, leaving 


only an exceeding ſmall quantity of light greyiſh 
aſhes : if any earthy ſubſtances have been mixed 
with the muſk, the quantity of the reſiduum 


will diſcover them. 


Tuis concrete has a bitteriſh ſubacrid taſte; | 
and a fragrant ſmell, -agreeable at a diſtance, 


but ſo ſtrong as to be diſagreeable when ſmelr 


near to, unleſs weakened by a large admixture 


of other ſubſtances. A ſmall quantity, mace- 
rated for a few days in rectified ſpirit of wine, 
imparts a deep colour, and a ſtrong impreg- 
nation to the ſpirit : this tincture, of itſelf, diſ- 
covers but little ſmell, the ſpiric covering or 


ſuppreſſing the ſmell ; but on dilution it mani- 
feſts the full fragrance of the muſk, a drop or 


two communicating to a quart of wine or watery 
liquors a rich mufky ſcent. The quantity of 
liquor which may thus be flavoured by a certain 


known proportion of muſk, appears to be the 


beſt criterion of the genuineneſs and goodneſs of 
this commodity; a commodity, which is not 
only ſaid to vary in goodneſs according to the 


ſeaſon of its being taken from the animal (a), 


but which is oftentimes fo artfully ſophiſticated, 
that the abuſes cannot be diſcovered by any 
external characters, or by any other known 


means than the degree of its ſpecific ſmell and 


taſte, which the above experiment affords the 
moſt commodious method of meaſuring. The 
rectified ſpirit takes up completely the active 


Matter of the muſk ; watery liquors extract it 


(a) Straklenberg, Deſcript. Ruff. Siber. Se. p. 340. 
„ only 
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only in part. The ſhops endeavour to procure 


an union of its virtues with water by the inter- 
yention of ſugar and gum arabic: forty grains 
of muſk and a dram of fine ſugar are rubbed 
together, and then a dram of powdered gum Miſtura moſ- 
arabic is added; to this are poured by degrees chata Pb. 
fix ounces by meaſure of roſe water. But the?“ 
moſt elegant of all the liquid preparations of this 
drug, is the tincture in rectified ſpirit, which 

| may be occaſionally diluted with any watery 
| liquors, like the other ſpirituous tinctures. This 
is directed in the Edinburgh pharmacopceia in Tinct. moſch. 
1 the proportion of two drams of muſk to a pound * 5. Li. 
5 of ſpirit. By diſtillation, water becomes ſtrongly 
ö impregnated with the ſcent of the muſk, and 
ſeems to elevate all irs odoriferous matter ; 

while rectified ſpirit, on the contrary, brings 


j over little or nothing of it. 

- | Muſk, a medicine of great eſteem in the eaſt- 
r ern countries, has lately come into general uſe 

/ us alſo, in ſome nervous diſorders : 

f though liable, by its ſtrong impreſſion on the 

n organs of ſmell, to offend and diſorder hyſterical 

e perſons and conſtitutions of great ſenſibility, 

f yet, when taken infernally, it is found to abate 
t ſymptoms of that kind which its ſmell produces, 

c and to be one of the principal medicines of the 
„ WW antiſpaſmodic claſs. Dr. Wall relates, that two 
| perſons labouring under a ſubſultus tendinum, 
y extreme anxiety, and want of ſleep, occaſioned 
n by the bite of a mad dog, were perfectly relieved 

d by two doſes of muſk of ſixteen grains each: 
ic that convulſive hiccups, attended with the worſt 
i WW ſymptoms, were removed by a doſe or two of ; 
e ten grains: but in ſome caſes, where this me- 
U dicine could not, on account of ſtrong convul- 


ſions, be adminiſtered by the mouth, it proved 
of ſervice when injected as a glyſter: that he 
ly | | „„ never 
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never met with any perſon, how averſe ſo ever 


to perfumes, but could take it in the form of a 
bolus without inconvenience : that under the 


| ___ of ſix grains, he never found much ef. 


ect from it, but that when given to ten grains 
and upwards, it produces a mild diaphoreſis, 
without heating or giving any uneaſineſs, but on 
the contrary, abating pain and raiſing the 
ſpirits; and that after the ſweat has begun, a 
refreſhing ſleep generally ſucceeds (a). This 
medicine is now received in general practice, in 
different convullive diſorders ; and its doſe has 
been increaſed, with advantage, to a ſcruple, 


and half a dram, every four or ſix hours. It 
has been tried alſo in ſome maniacal caſes; in 
which it ſeemed to procure a temporary relief. 


MO XA. 
MOXA fre lanugo artemiſiæ Japonice Pharm, 


Pariſ. Moxa: a ſoft lanuginous ſubſtance, 


prepared in Japan, from the young leaves of a 
ſpecies of mugwort, by beating them, when 

oroughly dried, and rubbing them betwixt 
the hands, till only the fine fibres are left. A 
like ſubſtance is ſaid, in the German epheme- 
rides, to have been obtained, by treating the 
leaves of our common mugwort in the ſame 


manner. 


Moxa is celebrated in the eaſtern countries, 
for preventing and (curing many diſorders, by 


being burnt on the ſkin; a little cone of moxa, 


laid on the part previouſly moiſtened, and ſet 


on fire at top, burns down with a temperate 
| glowing heat, and produces a dark coloured 


( 4 Phileſoph. Tranſa@. No. 474 
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— — a little ic, and the ulcer either 
healed up when the eſchar ſeparates, or kept 
running a length of time, as different cir- 
cumſtances may require. A fungous ſubſtance, 
found in fiſſures of old birch trees, is ſaid to 
be in common uſe among the Laplanders for 


the ſame purpoſes (a); and ſome have uſed 


cotton, impregnated with a ſolution of nitre, 


and afterwards dried, which anſwers the end 
as effectually as the moxa of the Japoneſe (. 


It is obvious, that all theſe applications are no 


other than means of producing an exulceration 
of the ſkin, and its conſequence a drain of 


humours. | 


MYROBALANTI. 


MYROBALANI Pharm. Pari. Myo- 


BALANS: dried fruits, of the plum kind, brought 
from the Eaſt Indies. Five forts, produced by 
_ trees, have been diſtinguiſhed in the 


1. MyROBALANI BELLIRICA : Myrobalani ro- 
tunds bellirice, arabibus belleregi, &c. C. B. 
Belliric myrobalans : of a yellowiſh colour, 
and an irregularly roundiſh or oblong figure, 
about an inch in length, and three quarters of 
an inch thick. 


2. MyROBALANI CITRINA : Myrobalani tere- 


tes citrini bilem purgantes C. B. Yellow myro- 
balans : ſomewhat longer than the preceding ; 


with generally five large longitudinal ridges, 


(4) Linnzus. Flora lapponica, p. 264. 


659 Hagendorn, bo ae 5. 74. 
3 ; 


and 


ot, the exulceration of which is promoted by 
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and as many ſmaller between them; ſomewhat 
pointed at both ends. | 


3. MyRoBALANI CHEBVLE: Myrobalani max. 
imi angulgſi pituitam purgantes, arabibus quebolia, 


c. C. B. Chebule myrobalans : reſembling 


the yellow in figure and ridges, but larger, of 
a darker colour inclining to brown or blackiſh, 
and with a thicker pulp. 


4. MyROBALANI EMRLI c, arabibus embelgi, 
Sc. C. B. Myrobalani emblice in ſegmenti; 
nucleum habentes angulaſæ J. B. Emblic myro. 
balans: of a dark blackiſh grey colour, round- 


iſh, about half an inch thick, with ſix hexagonal 


faces opening from one another ; the fruit of 


| the Phy/lanthus Emblica of Linnæus. 


5. MyROBALANI In bie: Myrobalani nigre 
oltangulares C. B. Myrobalani indicæ nigre ſin: 
nucleis J. B. Indian or black myrobalans: of 


a deep black colour, oblong, octangular, dif- 


fering from all the others, in having no ſtone, 
or only the rudiments of one; from whence 
they are ſuppoſed to have been gathered before 
maturity. | 


ALL the myrobalans have an unpleaſant, 
bitteriſh, very auſtere taſte ; and ſtrike an inky 
blackneſs with ſolution of chalybeate vitriol. 
They are faid to have a gently purgative, as 
well as an aſtringent and corroborating virtue; 
and are directed to be given, in ſubſtance from 


half a dram to four drams, and in infuſion or 


{light decoction from four to twelve drams. It 
is faid alſo, that the fruit in ſubſtance acts barely 
as a ſtyptic, without exerting its purgative 
quality; that this laſt is diſcovered only in the 

| infuſions 
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infuſions (Ca), and that by boiling it is diſſipated 
or deſtroyed (5). A difference of this Find, 
between the fruit and its infuſions, might be 
eaſily conceived, if the aſtringency of the myro- 
balans was not extracted by watery liquors, but 
the contrary of this was found on trial to be 
true; the infuſions, decoctions, and the decoc- 
tions inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of an extract, 
being ſtrongly ſtyptic. In this country, they 
have long been entire ſtrangers to practice, and 
are now diſcarded, by the colleges both of 
London and of Edinburgh, from their catalogue 
of officinals. 


| MYRRHA. 
MYRRHA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. MyRRn: 


a gummy-reſinous concrete juice, of an oriental 
tree, of which we have no certain account. 
Mr. Bruce informs us that it grows ſpontane- 
ouſly in the eaſtern part of Arabia felix, and in 
that part of Abyſſinia which the Greeks named 


Troglodytria; and that the Abyſſinian myrrh, 


which is the leaſt plentiful, is the beſt. The 
beſt kind is that which flows from deep inciſions 
of the larger branches, hardening upon the tree. 
It continues to diſtil every year from the ſame 
wound ; but the myrrh is of an inferiour quality 


after the firſt, being mixed with foreign im- 


purities, and the decayed juices of the tree. 
The worſt is that which comes from near -the 
root, or the old trunks (c). It comes over in 
glebes or drops, of various colours and magni- 
tudes: the beſt fort is ſomewhat tranſparent, 


(a) Geoffroy, Trac. de materia medica, tom. ii. p. 332. 
(6) Benancius, Declaratio fraudum & errorum apud phar- 
macoparos, # muſeo Bartholini, p. 68. 5 
(c) Pbiigſ. Tran/. vol, Ixv. p. 408. 
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friable, in ſome degree unctuous to the touch, 
of an uniform browniſh or reddiſh yellow colour, 
often ſtreaked internally with whitiſh ſemi. 


circular or irregular veins; of a moderately 


ſtrong, not diſagreeable ſmell; and a lightly 


pungent, very bitter taſte, accompanied with an 


aromatic flavour, but not ſufficient to prevent 


its being nauſeous to the palate. 


There are ſometimes found among it hard 
ſhining pieces, of a pale yellowiſh colour, re- 
ſembling gum-arabic, of no taſte or ſmell: 
ſometimes maſſes of bdellium, darker coloured, 
more opake, internally ſofter than the myrrh, 
and differing from it both in ſmell and taſte: 
ſometimes an unctuous gummy-reſin, of a 


moderately ſtrong ſomewhat ungrateful ſmell, 
and a bitteriſh very durable taſte, obviouſly 


different both from thoſe of bdellium and 


myrrh: ſometimes likewiſe, as Cartheuſer ob- 


ſerves, hard compact dark coloured tears, leſs 
unctuous than myrrh, of an offenſive ſmell, and 
a moſt ungrateful bitterneſs, ſo as, when kept 
for ſome time in the mouth, to provoke reach- 


ing, though fo reſinous, that little of them is 


diſſolved by the ſaliva. Great care is therefore 
requiſite in the choice of this drug. 


T 1s bitter aromatic gummy-reſin is a warm 
corroborant, deobſtruent, and antiſeptic. It is 
given from a few grains to a ſcruple and up- 
wards, in uterine obſtructions, cachexies, putrid 
fevers, &c. and often employed alſo as an 


external antiſeptic and vulnerary. In doſes of 
half a dram, Dr. Cullen remarks that it heated 
the ſtomach, produced ſweat, and agreed with 


the balſams in affecting the urinary paſſages. 
It has lately come more into uſe as a tonic in 
| hectical 
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hectical caſes, and is {aid to prove leſs heating 


water, partly 


MYRRHA 


than moſt other medicines of that claſs. | 

Myrrh diſſolves almoſt totally in boil 
water, but as the liquor cools, a portion 
reſinous matter ſubſides. The ſtrained ſolution 
is of a dark yellowiſh colour, ſomewhat turbid, 
ſmells and taſtes ſtrongly of the myrrh, and 
retains both its taſte, and a conſiderable ſhare 
of its ſcent, on being inſpiſſated with a gentle 
heat to the conſiſtence of an extract. By diſ- 
tillation with a boiling heat, the whole of its 
flavour ariſes, partly impregnating the diſtilled 
collected and concentrated in the 
form of an eſſential oil; which is in ſmell ex- 
tremely fragrant, and rather more agreeable 
than the myrrh in ſubſtance, in taſte remark- 
ably mild, ſo ponderous as to ſink in the aque- 
ous fluid, whereas the oils of moſt, perhaps 
of all, of the other gummy-reſins ſwim: the 
quantity of oil, according to Hoffman's experi- 
ments, is about two drams from ſixteen ounces, 
and when the myrrh is of a very good kind, 
near three drams. . 

Rectified ſpirit diſſolves leſs of this concrete 
than water, but extracts more perfectly that 
part in which its bitterneſs, flavour, and vir- 
tues, reſide: the reſinous matter, which water 
leaves undiſſolved, is very bitter; but the 
gummy matter, which ſpirit leaves undiſſolved, 
is inſipid, the ſpirituous ſolution containing all 


the 1 of the myrrh, Tinctures of Tinct. myrrh. 
myrrh, made by digeſting three ounces of the P/. Ea. 
concrete in two pounds and a half of rectified 1 PC. Lend. 


or a pint and a half of proof + ſpirit, with half 
a pint of rectified, are bo in the ſhops, and 
given ſometimes internally from fifteen drops 
to a tea-ſpoonful, but oftener uſed among us 
externally for cleanſing ulcers and a” - 

e 
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the exfoliation of carious bones: both tincture: 
are of a reddiſh yellow colour. In diſtillation, 
rectified ſpirit brings over little or nothing of 
the flavour of the myrrh : the extract, obtained 
| | by inſpiſſating the tincture, is a fragrant, bitter, 
very tenacious reſin, amounting to one third 

or more of the weight of the myrrh employed, 


MYRTUS. 


MYRTUS communis italica C. B. Myr. 
tus communis Lim. MyrTLE: an ever- 
green ſhrub; with oblong leaves, pointed at 

| both ends; in the boſoms of which ſpring ſo- 
| + Jitary white pentapetalous flowers, followed by 
black oblong umbilicated berries full of white 
crooked ſeeds. It is a native of the ſouthern 
rts of Europe, from whence the ſhops have 
if n uſually ſupplied with the berries, called 
myrtilli, which rarely come to perfection in our 
climate; nor does the ſhrub bear our ſevere 

winters without ſhelter. 
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Tux berries of the myrtle, recommended in 
alvine and uterine fluxes and other diſorders 
from relaxation and debility, appear to be 

* among the milder reſtringents or corroborants: 
they have a roughiſh not unpleaſant taſte, ac- 
companied with a degree of ſweetiſhneſs and 
aromatic flavour. The leaves have likewiſe a 
manifeſt aſtringency, and yield, when rubbed, 
a pretty ſtrong aromatic ſmell, agreeable to 


4- molt people. 
MTYRTUS BRABANTICA. 


MYRTHUS BRABANTICA Pharm. Par. 


Rhus myrtifolia belgica C. B. Gale, frutes 
HS | | odoratus 
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ederatus ſeptentrionalium, elæagnus Cordo, cha- 
meleagnus Dodoneo J. B. Myrica Gale Linn. 
GauLEt, SWEET WILLOw, DUTCH MYRTLE: 2 
ſmall ſhrub, much branched ; with oblong, 
ſmooth, whitiſh green leaves, ſomewhat pointed 
or converging at each end; among which ariſe 
pedicles bearing flowery tufts, and ſeparate 


les bearing ſcaly cones which include the 


s, one little ſeed being lodged in each 
ſcale. It grows wild in waſte watery places 
in ſeveral parts of England: in the iſle of Ely 
it is ſaid to be very plentiful, It flowers in 
May or June, ripens its ſeeds in Auguſt, and 
loſes its leaves in winter. 


Tus leaves, flowers, and ſeeds of this plant, 
have a ſtrong fragrant ſmell, and a bitter taſte. 


They are ſaid to be uſed among the common 


people, for deſtroying moths, and cutaneous 
inſets, being accounted an enemy to inſects 
of every kind; internally, in infuſions, as a 
ſtomachic and vermifuge ; and, as a ſubſtitute 
to hops, for preſerving malt liquors, which they 
render more inebriating, and of conſequence 
leſs ſalubrious (a): it is ſaid that this quality 
is deſtroyed by boiling (5). 


NAPUS. 


NAVEW : a plant of the turnep kind, with 
oblong roots growing ſlenderer from the top to 
the extremity. Two ſorts of it, ranked among 


the articles of the materia medica, are ſuppoſed 


by Linnæus to be only varieties, and are there- 
fore joined into one ſpecies, under the name 


a) Ray, Hiftoria plantarum, tom. ii. p. 170). 
(6) Linnzi, Amen. Academic. iii. 96, 0 
| 5 
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of brafſica (napus) radice cauleſcente fuſiformi. 
They are both biennial. 


1. Naevs, dulcis officinarum. Napus ſativa 
C. B. Garden or ſweet navew, or French 
turnep: cultivated for the culinary uſe of its 
roots, which are warmer and more grateful than 
thoſe of the common turnep, and are ſaid to 


afford likewiſe, in their decoctions, a liquor 


beneficial in diſorders of the breaſt. The ſeeds, 
in figure roundiſh and in colour reddiſh, are the 
part principally directed for medicinal purpoſes: 


they have a moderately pungent taſte, ſomewhat 


approaching to that of muſtard ſeed, of the 
virtues of which they appear to partake : with 
muſtard ſeed they agree alſo in their pharma- 
ceutic properties, their pungent matter being 
taken up completely by water, and only par- 


_ tially by rectified ſpirit, and being diſſipated in 
the inſpiſſation of the watery infuſion, only an 


unpleaſant bitteriſhneſs remaining in the extract. 


As the navew ſeeds, nearly ſimilar in kind to 


thoſe of muſtard, are apparently much inferiour 
in degree, the college of Edinburgh has diſ- 
carded them, and that of London retains them 


only as an ingredient in theriaca. 


2. Bunias Pharm. Pariſ. Napus filveſtri 
C. B. Wild navew, or rape: growing on dry 
banks and among corn: with leaves ſomewhat 
different from thoſe of the preceding, being 
more like thoſe of cabbages than of turneps; 
the root ſmaller, and of a ſtronger unpleaſant 
taſte; and the ſeeds alſo rather more pungent, 
on which account they are preferred by the 
faculty of Paris. The ſeeds of both kinds yield 
upon expreſſion a large quantity of oil: the oil 


called rape-oil is extracted from the ſeeds of = 
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NARDUS CELTICA. 
wild fort, which is cultivated in abundance, for 


that uſe, in ſome parts of England; the cake, 


after the expreſſion of the oil, retains, 


remaining 
like that of muſtard, the acrimony of the ſeeds. 


' NARDUS CELTICA. 
NARDUS CELTICA dioſeoridis C. B. Spica 


celtica & ſaliunca quibuſdam. Valerianaeltica 


Tourn. & Lim. CxLrie NaRD: a ſmall ſpecies 
of valerian, with uncut, oblong, obtuſe, ſome- 
what oval leaves. It is a native of the Alps, 
from whence the ſhops have been generally 
ſupplied with the dried roots, conſiſting of a 
number of blackiſh fibres, with the lower parts 
of the ſtalks adhering ; which laſt are covered 
with thin yellow ſcales, the remains of the 


vithered leaves. 


Tuts root has been recommended as a ſto- 
machic, carminative, and diuretic: at preſent, 
it is ſcarcely otherwiſe made uſe of, in this 
country, than as an ingredient in mithridate and 
theriaca, though its ſenſible qualities promiſe 
ſome conſiderable medicinal powers. It has a 
moderately ſtrong ſmell, of which it is ex- 
tremely retentive (a), and a warm bitteriſh 
ſubacrid taſte, ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of 
common wild valerian: an extract made from 
it by rectified ſpirit has a ſtrong penetrating 
taſte, and retains in good meaſure the particular 


favour, as well as the bitterneſs and pungency 
of the root. 


{a) Linnzus obſerves that this plant, in a dry herbal, 
has retained its fragrance above a century. Amænitat. 
Academic, . ili. p. 71. | | 
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NARDUS IVD ICA. 


NARDUS INDICA gue ſpica, fpica nardi, 


& ſpica indica officinarum C. B. INDñIAN Nap, 
or SPIKENARD: the buſhy top of the root, or 


the remains of the withered ſtalks and ribs of 


the leaves, of an Indian graſſy-leaved plant 
of which we have no particular deſcription. The 
nard, as brought to us, is a congeries of ſmall 
tough reddiſh brown fibres ; cohering cloſe to- 
gether, but not interwoven, ſo as to form a 
bunch or ſpike about the ſize of a finger: ſome- 
times two or three bunches iſſue from one head, 
and ſometimes bits of leaves and ſtalks in ſub- 
ſtance are found among them. 


Tue Indian nard, now kept in the ſhops 
chiefly as an ingredient in the mithridate and 
theriaca, was formerly employed in the ſame 
intentions as the Celtic, and is ſaid to be uſed 


among the orientals as a ſpice, It is moderately 


warm and pungent, accompanied with a flayour 


not diſagreeable. 


NASTURTIUM AQUATICUM. 


NASTURTIUM AQUATICUM Pharn. 
Lond. & Edinb. Naſturtium aquaticum ſupinum 
C. B. Sihmbrium aquaticum Tourn. Creſſio qui 


buſdam. Sifymbrium Naſturtium aquaticum Lim. 
WATER CRESSES : a juicy plant, with browniſh, 


. oblong, obtuſe leaves, ſet nearly in pairs, with- 


out pedicles, on a middle rib, which is termi- 
nated by an odd one larger and longer-pointed 
than the reſt: the ſtalks are hollow, pretty 
thick, channelled, and crooked: on the tops 


grow tufts of ſmall tetrapetalous white flowers, 
followed 
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NasruxTIUM AQUATICUM. 
followed by oblong pods, which burſting throw 


out a number of roundiſh ſeeds. It grows in 
rivulets and the clearer ſtanding waters, and 
flowers in June: the leaves remain green all 
the winter, but are in greateſt perfection in the 


Tux leaves of the water creſſes have a mo- 
derately pungent taſte; and, when rubbed be- 
twixt the fingers, emit a quick penetrating 
ſmell, like that of muſtard ſeed, but much 
weaker. Their pungent matter is taken up 
both by watery and ſpirituous menſtrua, and 
accompanies the aqueous juice which iſſues 
copiouſly upon expreſſion: it 1s very volatile, 
ſo as to ariſe, in great part, in diſtillation with 
reified ſpirit as well as with water, and almoſt 
totally to exhale in drying the leaves, or in- 
ſpiſſating by the gentleſt heat, to the conſiſtence 
ol an extract, either the expreſſed juice, or the 
watery, or ſpirituous tinctures: both the in- 
ſpiſſated juice and the watery extract diſcover to 
the taſte a ſaline impregnation, and in keeping 
throw up cryſtalline effloreſcences to the ſurface. 
On diſtilling with water conſiderable quantities 
of the herb, a ſmall proportion of a ſubtile, vo- 
latile, very pungent eſſential oil is obtained, 
This herb is one of the milder acrid, aperient, 
antiſcorbutics ; of the ſame general virtues with 


| the cochlearia, but conſiderably leſs pungent, 


and in great meaſure free from the peculiar fla- 
your which accompanies that plant. Hoffman 
has a great opinion of it, and recommends it as 
of ſingular efficacy for ſtrengthening the viſcera, 
opening obſtructions of the glands, promoting 
the fluid ſecretions, and purifying the blood and 
bumours : for theſe purpoſes the herb may be 


_ uſed as a dietetic article, or the expreſſed juice 


taken 
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taken in doſes of from one to four ounces twice 
or thrice a day. | 


NASTURTIUM HORTENSE. 


NASTURTIUM HORTENSE vulgatun 
C. B. Lepidium ſativum Lim. GarDen cas. 
sEs: a low plant, with variouſly cut win 
leaves, bearing on the top of the round ſtalk 
and branches tuſts of tetrapetalous white flowers, 
which are followed by roundiſh capſules, flatted 
on one fide, full of reddiſh round ſeeds. It is 
annual, and raiſed in gardens, 


Tux garden creſs is an uſeful dietetic herb in 
ſcorbutic habits, viſcidities of the juices, ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, and for promoting di- 
geſtion; nearly of the ſame quality with water 

creſs, but ſomewhat milder. The ſeeds are 
conſiderably more pungent than the leaves, and 
agree in their general qualities with thoſe of 
muſtard. | 


NATRON. 


NATRON, Anatron, Soude blanche, Pharm, 
Pariſ. Mitrum anliquorum. Aphronitrum. Bau- 
rach. NATRON, or MINERAL PIXT ALKALINE 

SALT: This ſalt is contained in great abundance 
in the waters of the ocean, and makes the baſis 

ol the neutral ſalt ſo plentifully extracted from 
them for alimentary uſes. It is likewiſe diſco- 
verable in ſundry mineral ſprings, even of thoſe 
which do not participate of ſea ſalt. The cele- 
brated Seltzer waters, in the archbiſhoprick of acic 
Treves,, appear to be no other than a dilute ſo- wat 
lution of this ſalt mixed with a little earthy mat - ¶ trot 
ter: twelve ounces of the water, according to a 

| Hoffman's \ 
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NAT RON. 


Hoffman's analyſis, yield a ſcruple of the 
alkali. In ſome of the eaſtern countries _ 
found.in conſiderable quantities on the ſurface 
of the earth, ſometimes pure, but more com- 
monly blended with various heterogeneous mat- 
ters, from which it is extracted by means of 
water. I have been favoured by Dr. Heberden 
with a ſample of this ſalt in a very pure ſtate, 
which was taken up on the Pic of Teneriffe, 
and with which ſome parts of that mountain are 
covered. An account of this ſalt, as found foſſil 
in a cryſtalline ſtate, in the country of Tripoli, 
is contained in the Phil. Tran/. vol. Ixi. part ii. 
The alkali called /o, or barilla, Seng by 
n incinerating the maritime plant kali or glaſs- 
is wort, contains a ſalt of the ſame kind. This Barilla Pb. 
f is received into the London catalogue of ſimples, _ 
t and a purified ſalt is ordered to be prepared — 
e from it, by repeated ſolution in water, colature, 
d and cryſtallization, | 
f The mineral alkali agrees in its general qua- 

lities with the common lixivial ſalts of vege- 

tables. The differences which have been ob- 
| ſerved are, that it is milder and leſs acrid in 
tate : that it melts cafier in the fire, and re- 
ires more water for its ſolution : that when 
flolved in water it concretes, on evaporation, 
into cryſtalline maſſes : that when expoſed to a 
moiſt air, it grows ſomewhat moiſt on 
hs the ſurface, it does not run into a liquid form: 
m that in a dry air, the cryſtals loſe the water ne- 
0- ceſſary for their cryſtalline form, and fall by 
le degrees into a white powder: that the neutral 
e. falt, reſulting from its coalition with the vitriolic 

of Wh acid, al glauberi, is very eaſily diſſoluble in 
o- water and fuſible in the fire: that with the ni- 
it- WF” trous acid it forms cubical cryſtals, nitrum cubi- 

to Wy «am; with the marine, perfe& ſea ſalt; with 
n's ma. 1. K _ tartar, 
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tartar, a ſalt which eaſily cryſtallizes, ſal rupel- 
lenſe. Made cauſtic by lime, it proves greatly 


' inferiour to the vegetable alkali in diſſolving the 


urinary calculus (a). | 
This falt appears to poſſeſs the ſame genera] 
virtues with the vegetable alkalies ; but as it 
does not liquefy in the air, it is better adapted 
for an ingredient in powders; and as it is leſs 


acrimonious, it may be preſumed to be leſs dif. 


poſed to ſtimulate the firſt paſſages : ſome of the 


_ chemiſts have taken great pains, in the prepa- 


ration of the common alkalies, to preſerve in 
them a part of the oil of the plant, fo as to re- 
duce them to ſuch a degree of mildneſs, as this 
alkali, with much greater uniformity and cer- 
tainty, poſſeſſes in its pure ſtate, 


NE PE T A. 
MENTTA CATARIA vulgaris, & major 


C. B. Cataria & Herba felis quibuſdam. Nepeis 


Cataria Linn. Nr, or CaTtminT, ſo called 


from its being often deſtroyed by cats: a hoary. 
plant; with ſquare ſtalks; heart-ſhaped, acu- 


minated, ſerrated leaves, ſet in pairs on long 
pedicles ; and whitiſh labiated flowers ſtanding 


in fpikes on the tops of the branches: the upper 


lip of the flower is divided into two, the lower 
into three ſections. It is ſometimes found wild 
in hedges and on dry banks, and flowers in 


Tux leaves of catmint have a moderately pun- 
ru aromatic taſte, and a ſtrong ſmell, not ill re- 
embling that of a mixture of ſpearmint and pen- 
nyroyal ; of the virtues of which herbs, in weak- 


(4) Med. Tras/: i. 124. 
| neſſes 
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in the extract, which proves more 


NEPHRITICUM LIGNUM. 


neſſes of the ſtomach, and more particularly in 
uterine diſorders, they appear alſo to participate. 
Their active matter is extracted both by water 
and rectified ſpirit, moſt perfectly by the latter: 

the watery tinctures are of a greeniſh yellow or 
browniſh colour, the ſpirituous of a deep green. 

In diſtillation with water, they yield a yeHowiſh 
eſſential oil, ſmelling ſtrongly of the catmint, 
but rather leſs agreeable than the herb itſelf: 
the remaining decoction is ungratefully bitteriſh 
and ſubaſtringent. Rectified ſpirit elevates like- 
wiſe a part of the ſmell and aromatic warmth, 

but leaves the greateſt ſhare behind concentrated 
than 
the leaves in ſubſtance, having more of the 
mint and leſs of the pennyroyal flayour. 


 NEPHRITICUM LIGNUM. 


LIGNUM peregrinum aquam ceruleam red- 
dens C. B. NxyrnRrric woop: an American 
wood, brought to us in large compact ponder- 
ous pieces, without knots : the outer part is of 
a whitiſh or pale yellowiſh colour, the medul- 
lary ſubſtance of a dark browniſh or reddiſh. 
lt is the product of the Guilandina Moringa of 
Linneus. This wood, macerated in water for 
half an hour or dee imparts a deep tinc- 
ture, appearing, when placed betwixt the eye 
and the he of a golden colour, in other ſitu- 
ations of a fine blue: a property in which it 
agrees with the bark of * aſh tree, and differs 
from all other known woods. Pieces of a dif- 
ferent kind of wood, are often mixed with it, 


which give only a yellow tincture to water. 


Nzenzuric woop has a ſlightly bitteriſh ſome- 
what pungent taſte; and in raſping or ſcraping 
K 2 | 


emits 
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but a ſtrong infuſion, which appears not blue, 


leaves a blackiſh brown extract, in which the 


Jour; the extract, obtained by inſpiſſating it, i; 


to extract the whole of the active matter; for if 


and is ſaid to have this peculiar advantage, that 
it does not, like the warmer diuretics, heat or 
offend the parts: the blue aqueous tincture i; 
directed to be uſed as common drink, and freh 


may be the virtues of ſtrong infuſions or extratt 
of the wood, the exceedingly dilute blue tinc- 
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emits u faint mell of the aromatic kind. The 
blue watery tin&tore has neither ſmell nor taſte: 


but of a dark browniſh colour, is manifeſtly bir. 
ter, and ſmells pretty agreeably ; inſpiſſated, it 


bitterneſs is more conſiderable, and accompanied 
with a ſlight mary, we A ſaturated tinctur 
made in rectified ſpirit, is of a blackiſh red co. 


a tenacious reſin, larger in quantity and weake: 
in taſte than the watery extract. According to 
Cartheuſer, the ſpirituous extract amounts to 
about one fifth, the watery only to one twelfth 
the weight of the wood. Both menſtrua ſeem 


the wood remaining after the action of the one, 
be digeſted or boiled in the other, and the |: 
quors inſpiſſated, the extracts thus obtained 
have neither ſmell nor taſte. 

This wood ſtands greatly recommended in 
difficulties of urine, nephritic complaints, and 
all diſorders of the kidneys and urinary paſlages; 


ES © => ont=m wats 
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water to be poured on the remaining wood fo 
long as it communicates any bluneſs. For my 
own part, I have never known its being given 
medicinally, nor is it received in practice 
Geoffroy ſays he has ſeen ſome inſtances of it 
being uſed without ſucceſs ; and indeed, whateve! 


ture cannot be expected to have much efficacy. 
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NICOTIANA _ IX 


TOBACCO : a plant with alternate leaves, 
and monopetalous tubulous flowers divided | 
into five gg flower 2 by an 

oral capſule, which opening itudinally, 

ſheds numerous ſmall ſeeds. 


1. Nicoriax A Pharm. Lond. Nicotiana ma- 
jor latifolia C. B. Nicotiana Tabacum Linn. 
Tobacco : with large, ſharp-pointed, pale 
green, ſoft leaves, about two — in length, 

ined immediately to the ſtalk without pedi- 
cles. It was brought into Europe by M. 
Nicot, from the iſland Tobago in America, 
about the year 1560, and is now cultivated for 
medicinal uſe in our gardens. It is perennial, 
as is ſaid, in America; and annual with us. 


Tu leaves of tobacco have a ſtrong diſagree- 
able ſmell, and a very acrid burning taſte. They 
ve out 2 matter both to water and 
irit, mo eCtly to the latter: the aqueous 
infuſions are of a yellow or brown colour, the 
ſpirituous of a deep green. They yield nothing 
conſiderable in diſtillation with either men- 
ſtruum : nevertheleſs their acrimony is greatly 
abated in the inſpiſſation of the tinctures, the 
watery extract being leſs pungent than the leaves 
themſelves, and the ſpirituous not much more 
ſo. The ſeveral ſorts of tobacco brought from 

| 


abroad, are ſtronger in taſte than that of our N 
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own growth, and the extracts made from them \ 
much more fiery, but in leſs quantity. 

Tobacco taken internally, even in a ſmall Y | 
doſe, or decoctions of it uſed as a glyſter, prove : 4 | 
virulently cathartic and emetic, occaſioning ex- 
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treme anxiety, vertigoes, ſtupors and diſorders 


of the ſenſes: ſome have nevertheleſs ventured 


upon it both as an evacuant, and in minuter 
quantities as an aperient and alterant, in epilep. 
ſies and other obſtinate chronical diſorders; 2 
practice which, though in ſome caſes it may 
have been ſucceſsful, appears much too hazard. 

ous to be followed, particularly in the more ir- 
ritable, hot, dry, bilious conſtitutions. By long 
boiling in water, its deleterious power is abated, 


and at length deſtroyed : an extract made by 
long coction is recommended by Stahl and other 


German phylicians, as the moſt effectual and 
ſafe aperient, detergent, expectorant, diuretic, 
&c. but the medicine muſt neceſſanly be pre. 
carious and uncertain in ſtrength, and has never 
come into uſe among, us. 

In the year 1785, Dr. Fowler publiſhed 
« Medical Reports of the Effects of Tobacco 


principally with regard to its diuretic Quality in 


the Cure of Dropſies and Dyſuries.” In theſe 
he repreſents it as a ſafe and effeCtual . remedy, 
properly adminiſtered, proving a pretty certain 


_ diuretic, and generally an anodyne. Its opera- 


tion 1s commonly attended with vertigo ; and 
frequently with nauſea. It often acts, in a full 
doſe, as a laxative. The mode of exhibition 
which he generally uſed, was a watery infuſion 
of an ounce to a pint, given by drops, from (ix 
to a hundred, twice a day. 

The ſmoke of tobacco, received by the anus, 


is faid to be of ſingular efficacy in obſtinate con- 


ſtipations of the belly. Hoffman obſerves, that 
horſes have often been relieved by this remedy, 
but in human ſubjects it has been rarely tried; 
and ſays he has. known ſome of the common 
people, who laboured under excruciating pains of 
the inteſtines, freed in an inſtant from all ou 
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by ſwallowing the ſmoke. * Both the decoction 
and the ſmoke have not unfrequently been in- 
| jedted in caſes of incarcerated herniæ, and often 

with ſucceſs. The ſmoke thus applied is re- 
commended as one of the principal means for 
the revival of perſons apparently dead from 
drowning or other ſudden cauſes ; but ſome ſuſ- 
pect the narcotic powers of tobacco, as unfa- 
yourable in theſe caſes. 

Tobacco is ſometimes employed externally 


in unguents and lotions, for cleanſing foul ul- 


cers, deſtroying cutancous inſets, and other 
like purpoſes: it appears to be deſtructive to 
almoſt all kinds of inſects, to thoſe produced 
on vegetables as well as on animals. Beaten 
into a maſh with vinegar or brandy, it has 
ſometimes proved a ſerviceable application for 
hard tumours of the hypochondres(a). Some 
caution however is requiſite even in theſe exter- 
nal uſes of tobacco, particularly in ſolutions of 
continuity: there are inſtances of its being thus 
tranſmitted into the blood, ſo as to produce 
virulent effects. Of the common uſes of the 
leaves brought from America, prepared in dif- 
ferent forms, both the advantages and incon- 
veniences are too well known to require being 
mentioned here. | 


2. NicoTlana minoR C. B. Priapeia qui- 


buſdam nicotiana minor J. B. Tobacco anglicum 
Park. Hyoſcyamus luteus Ger. Nicotiana ruſtica 
Lim. Engliſh tobacco : with ſhort, ſomewhat 
oval leaves, ſet on pedicles. It is annual, origi- 
nally a native of America, but now propagates 
tlelf plentifully in England and other parts of 


Fa) Edinburgh medical gſuys, wal. ii. art. 5. 
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Tur leaves of this ſpecies are ſaid by ſome to 
be of the ſame quality with thoſe of henbane; 
by others, to be ſimilar to the preceding, but 
weaker, which, in point of taſte, they mani- 
feſtly are. They have been ſometimes ſubſti- 


tuted, in our markets, to the true tobacco; 
from which they are readily diſtinguiſhable by 
their ſmallneſs, their oval ſhape, and their 
being furniſhed with pedicles. | 


NITRUM. 


NITRUM Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Nirnt, 
or SALTPETRE: a neutral ſalt, formed by the 
coalition of the common vegetable fixt alkaline 
falt with a peculiar acid : of a ſharp penetrating 
cooling taſte : ſoluble in eight times its weight 


of very cold water, in leſs than thrice its weight 


of water temperately warm, and, as is faid, in 


one third its weight of boiling water: concreting 


from its faturated ſolutions, on evaporation of 
a part of the fluid or a gradual diminution of 
the heat that kept it diſſolved, into colourleſs 


tranſparent cryſtals, which in figure are hexago- 


nal priſms terminated by pyramids of the ſame 
number of ſides: melting thin as water in a 


moderate heat: when heated to ignition, defla- 


grating, on the contact of any inflammable ſub; 
ſtance, with a bright flame and a conſiderable 
hiſſing noiſe; and leaving, after the detonation, 
its fixed alkaline ſalt, the acid being deſtroyed 
in the act of accenſion. 

The origin of nitre, or rather of the acid 
which makes the characteriſtic part of nitre, is 


. unknown. Thus much only is known with 


certainty, that common waters, both atmo- 
ſpherical and ſubterraneous, often contain a little 


of this acid in combination with earthy ot other 
| . bodies, 
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bodies, ſo as to yield, by cryſtallization, on 
ſupplying the vegetable fixt alkali, a perfe& 
nitre: and that when animal and vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, mixed with porous abſorbent earths, 
have lain expoſed to the air till they are tho- 
roughly rotted, they are found in like manner to 
contain a ſmall portion of nitre or of nitrous 
acid, fo as to give out a little nitre to water, 
either without addition, or on being * ee 
with the proper alkaline baſis. On this 
dation, ſome nitre is prepared in different parts 
of Europe: but the greateſt quantities are the 
of the Eaſt Indies; the means by 
which it is there ſo plentifully obtained, or 
whether it is a natural or artificial production, 
have not yet, ſo far as I can learn, been re- 
led | 


Nite, as brought into the ſhops, has gene- 
rally a greater or leſs admixture of ſea falt; 


ſrom which it is purified, by diſſolving it in 
boiling water, and, after duly evaporating the Nitrum puri- 
filtered ſolution, ſetting it in a cold place to cam 2%. 
cryſtallize. The more impure brown nitre re- 2 


quires repeated diſſolution and cryſtallization: 
to promote the purification, it is commonly 
diſſolved in lime-water, or the ſolution ſuffered 


to percolate through quicklime or a mixture of 


uicklime and wood aſhes. It is obſervable 
t nitrous ſolutions diffet from-thoſe of moſt 
other ſalts in contracting no pellicle in evapora- 
tion: if a ſolution of rough nitre, containing ſea 
ſalt, be boiled down till a pellicle appears, or 
till a part of the ſalt begins to concrete and fall 
to the bottom, all that thus ſeparates is ſaid to 
be ſea ſalt, boiling water keeping far leſs of this 
alt diſſolved than it does of nitre : but if the 
liquor be now poured of, though it ſhould till 
retain a quantity of the ſea ſalt, only the nitre 

will 
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will cryſtallize in cooling, fea ſalt continuing 


diſſolved in nearly as little water when cold, as 
was ſufficient to keep it diſſolved when boiling. 

This falt is one of the principal medicines of 
the antiphlogiſtic claſs ;* of general uſe in diſor- 
ders accompanied with inflammatory ſymptoms 
whether chronical or acute, and as a corrector 
of the inflammation or irritation produced by 
ſtimulating drugs. Hoffman thinks it has an 
advantage above the refrigerants of the acid 


kind, in not being liable to coagulate the animal 
juices; ſolutions of it mingling with or diſſolving 
recent thick blood, and in ſome degree preſerv- 


ing it from coagulation as well as corruption; 
at the ſame time changing its colour, when 


dark or blackiſh, to a crimſon, an effect which it 
produces alſo, in a leſs degree, upon the fleſhy 
parts of dead animals (a). It retards likewiſe 


the coagulation of milk, but ſeems, from Stahl's 
account, to increaſe the oonſiſtence of thin 
ſerous humours; for he obſerves, that when 


| uſed in gargariſms for inflammations of the fau- 
ces in acute fevers, it thickens the ſalival fluid 
into a mucus, which keeps the parts moiſt for a 


conſiderable time, whereas, when nitre is 
not added, a dryneſs of the mouth preſently 


_ enſues (h). 


This medicine generally promotes urine, and 
often gives relief in ſtranguries and heat of urine 
whether ſimple or proceeding from a venereal 


(a) Hoffman, De ſalium mediorum virtute, F 16. De medi- 
camentis ſelefioribus, & 13. De preſtantiſſima nitri wirtute, 
55. —We cannot, however, conclude much, from theſe 
kinds of experiments, in regard to the medical powers of 
nitre, or its effects on the animal fluids, whilſt under the 
laws of the vital economy. | 


(6) De uſu nitri medico, Menſis martiur, Opuſc. p. 569. 
> | taint. 


taint. It ſometimes looſens the belly, particu- 


larly in hot diſpoſitions: in cold phlegmatic 
temperaments it rarely has this effect, though 
given in very large doſes: the diarrhœas of 
acute diſcaſes, and fluxes in other circumſtances 


from an acrimony of the bile or inflammation 


of the inteſtines, have been frequently reſtrained 


by it. In high fevers, it often promotes a dia- 


ſis or ſweat; in malignant fevers, where 
the pulſe is low and the ſtrength greatly de- 
preſſed, it impedes that ſalutary excretion and 
the eruption of the exanthemata ; in conſequence 
of its general power of diminiſhing inflammation 
and heat. It ſeems to be prejudicial in diſor- 
ders of the lungs, though ſome (a) have ven- 
tured to preſcribe it in haxmoptyſes. 

The uſual doſe of nitre, among us, is from 
two or three grains to a ſcruple; though in 
many caſes it may be given with great ſafety, 
and to better advantage, in larger quantities. It 


has been ſaid, that nitre loſes, in being melted, 


half ies weight of watery moiſture, and recovers 
this weight again on being diſſolved and cryſtal- 
lized (o); from whence it would follow, that 
one part of melted nitre is equivalent to two of 

the cryſtals : but there was probably ſome miſ- 

take in this experiment, 2 have repeated 
it wich different parcels of nitre, and never found 
the loſs to be ſo much as one twentieth of its 


weight. 


(a) Riverius, Cent. i. c 83. Stahl, i ſapra, & Obſerv. 


chm. phy/. med. curigſ. p. 464. Tralles, Virium terreis 
 aſcriptorum examen, p. 246. Dickſon, Lond. med. oc. iv. 
106, This laſt writer ventures to aſſert, that he can depend 
— an electuary of conſerve of roſes and nitre in the cure 

olf an 


hezmoptoe almoſt equally with bark in an intermittent. 


(b) Geoffroy, Memoires de Vacad. des ſeiepc. de Paris, pour 
ans. 1717. 
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Nitre may be commodiouſly taken in the form 
of troches. The London college direct one 
part of the purified ſalt to be ground with three 
parts of fine ſugar, and one and a half of gum 
tragacanth in powder, and the mixture made 
up with water. In this and all other folid 
forms it is accompanied, however, with one 
inconvenience ; being liable, eſpecially when the 
doſe is conſiderable, to occaſion a pain or un- 


caſineſs at the ſtomach, which can be prevented 
only by plentiful dilution. A liquid form is 


Sal prunellæ. 
Cryſtallus 
minerals. 

1 


therefore, in general, the moſt eligible, and 
may be eaſily rendered grateful by a proper ad- 
dition of ſugar. 

The chemiſts have thought to improve the 
virtue of nitre, by deflagration with a ſmall por. 
tion of ſulphur : they melt the nitre, in a cruci- 
ble, and gradually ſprinkle on it one twenty- 
fourth its weight of flowers of ſulphur : when 
the deflagration 1s over, they pour out the melt- 
ed falt into clean, dry, warm braſs moulds, ſo 
as to form it into little cakes. In this proceſs, 
a part of the acid of the nitre, and the inflam- 
mable principle of the ſulphur, detonating to- 
gether, are both deſtroyed ; while that part of 


the alkali of the nitre, which is thus forſaken by 


a mixture of unchanged nitre with a ſmall por- 


its acid, unites with the acid of the ſulphur, 


which is the ſame with that of vitriol, into a 
new neutral ſalt, the ſame with vitriolated tartar ; 
and the preparation is found to be no other than 


tion of this vitriolated ſalt. If the nitre and ſul- 
phur be taken in equal quantities, the mixture 
injected by a little at a time into a red-hot cru- 
cible, and kept in till all detonation ceaſes, 
nearly the whole of the nitre will thus be chang- 
ed; and the remaining ſalt, purified by folution 


wm 
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in water, proves almoſt wholly the ſame with 
vitriolated tartar. - To 
The fame falt is produced by pouring gra- 
dually on nitre the pure acid of vitriol or ſul- 
phur : this acid, uniting with the alkali, diſen- 
$ the acid of the nitre, which begins to ex- 
| hale, immediately on mixture, in yellow or red 
fumes, and may be collected by diſtillation in a 
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glaſs retort with a moderate fire, Two parts of Acidum ni- 
nitre to one of vitciolic acid, is a proper proporti- troſum vulgo 


on for diſengaging all the acid of the nitre ; the 


ſpiritus nitri 
2 ag lauberi Ph, 
remaining ſalt is nearly a pure vitriolated tartar. 4% 


If three parts of nitre be uſed to one of the Acidum ni- 
vitriolic acid, a part of the nitre remains un- - ery Ph. 


changed: on diſſolving the whole reſiduum in hot 
water, and letting the filtered ſolution to cry- 
ſtallize, the vitriolated ſalt ſhoots firſt, greateſt 
part of the nitre continuing diſſolved. 

The nitrous ſpirit is obtained alſo by diſtilla- 
tion in a ſtrong fire with vitriol in ſubſtance ; 
the vitriol parting, when ſtrongly heated, with 
its own acid, which then acts upon the nitre and 
extricates its acid in the ſame manner as when 
the pure vitriolic acid is uſed. The ſpirit thus 
diſtilled, called aqua fortis, is more phlegmatic 
than the preceding, in proportion as the vitriol 
employed contains more phlegm than the oil of 
vitriol: it is likewiſe liable to an admixture of 
the vitriolic acid, more or leſs of which is gene- 
rally forced over. The proportion uſually di- 


_ rected is three parts of nitre, three of gow 
the 


vitriol uncalcined, and one and a half o 


lame vitriol calcined. The ingredients are well Aqua fortis. 


mixed together, the diſtillation performed in an 
earthen retort or an iron pot fitted with an 


earthen head and a receiver, and continued ſo 


long as any red vapours ariſe. The colleges 
of London and Edinburgh have now diſcarded 
this 
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this kind of preparation, and direct a weaker 


nitrous acid to be made by mixing equal parts 
of the ſtrong acid and pure water. 

The nitrous ſpirit, uſually diſtilled from 
rough nitre, contains often an admixture of the 
marine acid as well as of the vitriolic. The 
firſt is diſcovered, and ſeparated, by dropping 
in a little ſolution of ſilver, the latter by a ſolu- 


tion of chalk or any other calcareous earth, 


made in the pure nitrous acid; the ſilver ab- 
ſorbing the marine acid, and the chalk the 
vitriolic, and forming with thoſe acids, reſpec- 
tively, indiſſoluble concretes, which immedi- 
ately render the liquor milky, and on ſtanding 
ſettle to the bottom. The ſolutions are to be 
cautiouſly and ſlowly dropt in, ſo long only as 


they continue to produce a milkineſs: in caſe 


of an exceſs in their quantity, if the ſpirit is 


required perfectly pure, it is to be rectiſied by 
rediſtillation. 
By the property on which the above method 


of purification depends, the nitrous ſpirit may 


be readily diſtinguiſhed from the other two mi- 


neral acids. By the red or yellowiſh red colour 
of its fumes; by its forming with one fourth its 


weight of ſal ammoniac, or with ſea ſalt or its 


acid, a menſtruum that perfectly diſſolves gold; 


by its deflagrating on the contact of any inflam- 


mable matter, when heated to ignition, what- 
ever other body it be previouſly combined with; 
it may with certainty be diſtinguiſned both from 
_ and from every other known ſpecies of 
acid. | 


This acid has been ſometimes given as a diu- 


retic, from two or three to fifty drops, diluted 
largely with water ; but its principal uſe is in 
combination with other bodies. 


Combined 
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Combined with vegetable fixt alkalies, it re- 


uces common nitre. With the mineral Nitrum cu- 
fixt alkali, or /oda, it compoſes a ſpecies of bicum. 
nitre in ſome teſpects different from the com- 
mon, cryſtallizing not into a priſmatic but a 
cubical figure; with volatile alkalies, a ſubtile 

ngent {alt remarkable for its ſolubility in ſpirit Nitrum flam- 
of wine: (a) of theſe two compounds, the m“, vola- 


medicinal qualities are little known, though they * 


ſhould ſeem to be well deſerving of inquiry. 


„ NITRUM FLAMMANS, VOLATILE, AMMONIA- 
cale. This falt diflolves readily in water, and becomes 
y or fluid in a moiſt air: by flow evaporation in gen- 

tle warmth it ſhoots into large cryſtals, much reſembling 
thoſe of common nitre. It diffotves in fix times its weight 
or leſs, of rectified ſpirit of wine. In a heat equal to that 
of boiling water, it melts and looks like oil, without ſaffer- 
ing any loſs of its ſubſtance ; on increaſing the heat a v 
latte beyond that degree, it begins to exhale, and in a little 
time is wholly diffipated : the fumes, caught in proper veſ- 
ſels, condenſe not into a concrete ſalt, but a did ſpirit ; in 
which, however perfect the neutralization was at firſt, the 
acid appears now to prevail. The ſalt thrown into a red- 
hot crucible, without addition of any inflammable matter, 
emits bright flames, without detonation or noiſe : the flaſhes 
continue to play on the ſurface till the whole quantity of the 
alt is dif = | 
Ĩ bis falt is in taſte ſimilar to common nitre, but ſome- - 
what ſharper or more penetrating. Taken in doſes of from 
ten to twenty-five grains, it ſenſibly promotes urine; and 
ü the patient is kept warm, perſpiration or ſweat, It is 
recommended by Kurella, preferably to the other neutral 
ſaline medicines, in inflammatory caſes, in exanthematous 
fevers, and as an attenuant and reſolvent in obſtructions of 
the viſcera. He gives it either in powder, mixed with 
abſorbents neutralized by lemon juice, or diſſolved in well 
dulcified ſpirits of vitriol or nitre, in which laſt form he 
finds it in ſome caſes to anſwer beſt : from fifteen to twenty- 
five drops of the ſaturated ſolution are given for a doſe in 
any agreeable warm liquor. He recommends it likewiſe 
externally againſt inflammations, ery ſipelaſes, and gou 
pains, diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, either by itſelf, or wi 
the addition of . and opium. M. S. of Dr, Lewis. 
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The acid, in the moſt concentrated ſtate ig 
which it is commonly met with, ſaturates about 
five ſixths its weight of vegetable fixt alkali (a). 

Solutions of calcareous earths in this acid are 
in taſte bitteriſh and very pungent. They are 
difficultly made to aſſume à cryſtalline appear- 
ance ; and when evaporated and exſiccated by 
heat, the dry ſalt deliquiates again in the air, 


This ſalt has not hitherto been employed medi. 


cinally, nor is it as yet much known. It is a 
common ingredient in waters, Which when its 
quantity is conſiderable, it renders hard and in- 
diſpoſed to putrefy, apparently impeding putre- 
faction in a much greater degree than an equal 
quantity of ſea ſalt. Alkaline ſalts, fixt or vo- 
latile, added to the ſolutions, precipitate the 


earthy baſis; and uniting with the acid in its 
Read, compoſe therewith, according to the ſpe- 


cies of alkali employed, the common, cubi- 
cal, or ammoniacal nitre mentioned in the pre- 


_ ceding paragraph. 


The nitrous ſpirit diſſolves zinc, iron, cop- 
per, biſmuth, #7 mercury, and filver, the 
moſt readily of all the acids: tin it diſſolves im- 
perfectly: regulus of antimony it only corrodes: 
ſee the reſpective metals. 

The concentrated acid, combined: with a duc 
proportion of rectified ſpirit of wine, loſes its 
acidity ; the coalition of the two producing a new 


compound, of a gratefully pungent taſte and 


colour, and which is given from a few drops to 
a tea- ſpoonful or more as mildly aperient, diu- 
retic, antiphlogiſtic, in ſome degree anodyne 
and antiſpaſmodic. On mixing the two ſpirits 
together, a great heat, ebullition, and noxious 


(a) Homberg, Memoires I” acad. roy. des ſcienc. de Pari, 
red 


pour Pann. 1699. 
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red vapours arm: this conflict is leſs violent 
when, cautiouſly and by little and little, the acid 
ſpirit is added to the vinous, than when the vi- 
nous is added to the acid. It is prudent alſo ; 
to place the bottle containing the ſpirit of wine, 
in a veſſel of cold water. One part of the ſtrong Spiritus zthe- 
acid ſpirit is commonly taken to three of 3 
ſpirit of wine , or half a pound to a quart : 8 
the mixture, after ſtanding for ſome time that vinoſum vul- 
the two liquors may in ſome degree unite, is ſet go ſpiritus 
to diſtil with a gentle fire, by which the union yn 
is completed, and the very volatile dulcified | ** © 
ſpirit ſeparated from the more fixt acid that re- 
mains undulcified. The diſtillation has been 
directed to be continued fo long as the ſpirit 
that comes over raifes no efferveſcence with fixt 
alkaline ſalts; it may be regulated more com- 
modiouſly by performing the proceſs in a water 
bath 1, for all that riſes in this heat will be 
to be a pure dulcificd ſpirit. 

A ſubtile ethereal fluid, ſimilar in its general Nitrous ether. 
qualities to that deſcribed under the head of 
vitriolic acid, is obtainable with the nitrous in 
a more compendious manner. If equal parts 
by meaſure of ſpirit of nitre and ſpirit of wine, 
of moderate ſtrength, be mixed together, the 
bottle cloſely ſtopt, and ſer in a cool place, a 
large proportion of ether riſes to the ſurface in 
a few days: it may be purified from the 
adhering acid, by ſhaking it with water in 
which ſome fixt alkaline ſalt has been diſſolved, 
and then drawing off the ether by diſtillation. 
The medicinal qualities of this ſubtile fluid are 
not as yet much known. | . | 
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NUMMULARIA Pharm. Pariſ. Nummy- 
laria major lutea C. B. Hirundmaria. Centi- 
morbia. Lyſimachia Nummularia Linn. Mo- 
NEY-WORT: a low creeping plant, with ſquare 
ſtalks, and ſmooth little roundiſh or heart- 
| ſhaped leaves ſet in pairs at the joints upon 
ſhort pedicles: in their boſoms appear yellow 


ſolitary monopetalous flowers, each divided 
into five oval ſegments, and followed by a 


ſmall round capſule full of minute ſeeds. It is 
perennial, grows wild in moiſt paſture grounds, 
and flowers from May to near the end of 
ſummer, 


Tuis herb is accounted reſtringent, antiſ- 
corbutic, and vulnerary. Boerhaave looks 
upon it as ſimilar to a mixture of ſcurvygrals 
with ſorrel: it appears indeed to have ſome 
degree both of pungency and acidity, but it is 


far weaker than thoſe herbs, or than any mix- 


ture of the two. 


NUX MOSCHATA. 


NUX MOSCHATA Pharm. Lond. & Ein. 
Nux myriſtica fruftu rotundo C. B. Nuciſta. 
Myriſtica officinalis Linn. Nuruxo: the aro- 
matic kernel of a large nut, produced by a tree 
ſaid to reſemble the pear tree, growing in the 
Eaſt Indies. The outer part of the 2 is 4 
ſoft fleſhy ſubſtance like that of the walnut, 
which ſpontaneouſly opens when ripe : under 
this lies a red membrane called mace, forming 
a kind of reticular covering, through the fiſſures 
of which is ſeen the hard woody ſhell that 


includes 
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includes the nutmeg. Two ſorts of this kernel 

xe diſtinguiſhed : one of an oblong figure, 

called male; the other roundiſh, or of the 
| ſhape of an olive, called female: this laſt is the 

officnal ſpecies, being preferred to the other on 

account of its ſtronger and more agreeable 

favour, and its being, as is faid, leſs ſubject to 
decome carious. The nutmegs are cured, 
according to Rumphius, by dipping them in a 
ſomewhat thick mixture of lime and water, that 
they may be. every where coated with the lime, 
which contributes to their preſervation. 


Taz nutmeg is a moderately warm, grateful, 
unctuous ſpice; ſuppoſed to be particularly 
uſeful in weakneſs of appetite, and the nauſeæ 
and vomitings accompanying pregnancy, and 
in fluxes; but liable, when taken too freely, to 
fit very uneaſy on the ſtomach, and, as is ſaid, 

| to affect the head. Roaſted with a gentle hear, 
all it becomes eaſily friable, it proves leſs ſub- 
ject to theſe inconveniences, and is ſuppoſed 
likewiſe to be more uſeful in fluxes. 
Nutmegs, diſtilled with water, yield nearly 
one ſixteenth (a) their weight of a limpid 
eſſential oil, very grateful, poſſeſſing the flavour Ol. eſſent. 


of the ſpice in perfection, and which is ſaid to _ ny 


þ have ſome degree of an antiſpaſmodic or hyp- 2 e 
a. notic (. power: on the ſurface of the remain- 
)- ing decoction is found floating an unctuous 
e concrete matter like tallow, of a white colour, 
ie nearly inſipid, not eaſily corruptible, and hence 
4 recommended as a baſis for odoriferous bal- 


er ul (a) Hoffman, ObJervationes phyfico-chymicae, lib. i. 


05 (b) Miſeel, nat. — dec. iii. ann. l. off, 120. 
af Bontius, de medicina Indorum, P. 20. 
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ſams (a): the decoction, freed from this ſeba. 
ceous matter, and inſpiſſated, leaves a weakly 
bitter ſubaſtringent extract. Rectified ſpirit 


takes up, by maceration or digeſtion, the whole 


ſmell and taſte of the nutmegs, and receive; 


from them a deep bright yellow colour: the 


ſpirit, drawn off by diſtillation from the filtered 
tincture, is very ſlightly a” ap er with their 
flavour; greateſt part of the ſpecific ſmell, as 
well as the aromatic warmth, bitteriſnneſs and 
ſubaſtringency of the ſpice remaining con- 
centrated in the extract. The eſſential oil, and 
an agreeable cordial water, lightly flavoured 
with the volatile parts of the nutmeg by draw- 
ing off a gallon or nine pounds of proof ſpirit 
from two ounces of the ſpice, are kept in the 
ſhops, Both the oil, and the ſpirituous tinc- 
ture and extracts, agree better with weak (to- 
machs than the nutmegs in ſubſtance. 
Nutmegs, heated, and ſtrongly preſſed, give 
out a fluid yellow oil, which concretes on 
growing cold into a ſebaceous conſiſtence. 
Rumphius informs us, that in the ſpice iſlands, 
when the nuts are broken, thoſe kernels which 
appear damaged, carious, or unripe, are ſepa- 
rated for this uſe, and that ſeventeen pounds 


and a quarter of ſuch kernels yield only one 


pound of oil, whereas, when the nutmeg is in 
perfection, it is ſaid to afford near one third it, 
own weight. | | 
Two kinds of ſebaceous matter, ſaid to be 
expreſſed from the nutmeg, are diſtinguiſhed 
in the ſhops by the name of oil of mace: the 


*(a) Aſter a fluid eſſential oil had been procured from 
nutmegs by diſtillation, on repeating the proceſs upon the 
reſiduum, an oil of a butyraceous conſiſtence aroſe, which 
poſſeſſed the taſte and odour of the nutmeg, and was per- 
fectly ſoluble in alcohol. Gaubii Adwer/ar, beſt 

c 
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beſt ſort, brought from the Eaft Indies in ſtone Ol. nucis 
jars, is ſomewhat ſoft, of a yellow colour, and moſch. ex- 
of a ſtrong agreeable ſmell greatly reſembling — 
that of the nutmeg itſelf : the other comes from dictum ph. 
Holland in ſolid maſſes, generally flat and of a Lond. & EX. 
ſquare figure, of a paler colour and much 
weaker ſmell. Theſe oils are employed chietly 
externally in ſtomach plaſters, and in anodyne 
and nervine unguents and liniments. They 
to be a mixture of the groſs ſebaceous 
matter of the nutmeg with a little of the eſſen- 
tial or aromatic oil; both which may be per- 
fetly ſeparated from one another by maceration 
or digeſtion in rectified ſpirit, or by diſtillation 
with water. The ſpirituous tincture, the diſ- 
tilled water, and the eſſential oil, are nearly 
ſimilar to thoſe drawn from the nutmeg itſelf, 
the pure white ſebaceous ſubſtance being left 


behind. 


NUX PISTACTA. 


PISTACHIO NUT : an oblong, pointed 
nut, about the ſize and ſhape of a filberd ; 
including a kernel of a pale greeniſh colour, 
covered with a yellowiſh or reddiſh ſkin. It is 
the produce of a large tree, with winged leaves, 
reſembling thoſe of the aſh, piſtacia peregrina 
frutu racemoſo ſive terebinibus indica tbeophraſti 
C. B. Piſtacbia vera Linn. which grows ſpon- 
taneouſly in the eaſtern countries, and bears the 
cold of our own. | 


PisTacaurto wnuTs have a pleaſant ſweetiſh 
unctuous taſte, reſembling that of ſweet al- 
monds: their principal difference from which 
conſiſts in their having rather a greater degree 
of ſweetneſs, accompanied with a light grateful 

; 3 flavour, 
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flavour, and in being more oily, and hence ſome. 
what more emollient, and perhaps more nutritious. 
They have been ranked among the principal 
| analeptics, and greatly eſteemed by ſome in 
certain weakneſſes and emaciations. They are 
taken chiefly in ſubſtance, their greeniſh hue 
rendering them unſightly in the form of an 
emulſion. They are very liable to grow rancid 


in keeping. | 
NUX VOMICA. 


NUX VOMICA Pharm. Pariſ. Nur me. 
tella. Vomic ur: a flat roundiſh ſeed or 
kernel, about an inch broad and near a quar- 
ter of an inch thick, with a prominence in the 

middle on both ſides, of a grey colour, covered 
with a kind of woolly matter, internally hard 
and tough like horn. It is the produce of a 
large tree growing in the Eaſt Indies, called 
by Plukenet cucurbitifera malabarienſis, enoflic 
folits rotundis, fructu orbiculari rubro cujus grand 
ſunt nuces vomice officinarum ; by Linnaus, 
Strychnos Nux Vomica., 
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Tris ſeed diſcovers to the taſte a conſider- 
able bitterneſs, but makes little or no im- 
preſſion on the organs of ſmell. It has been 
recommended in tertian and quartan fevers, in 

virulent gonorrhceas, and as an alexipharmac: 
Fallopius relates, that it was given with ſuc- 
ceſs in the plague; that in doſes of from a ſcru- 
ple to half a dram, it procured a plentiful ſweat; 
and that where this evacuation happened, the 
patient recovered(a). At preſent it is looked 
upon, and not without good foundation, as 2 
deleterious drug ; which, though like many 
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(a) Trad. de tumoribus preternaturalibus, cap. 27. 
Is other 
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other deleterious ſubſtances, capable, in certain 
doſes and in certain circumſtances, of produ- 
cing happy effects, has its ſalutary and perni- 
cious operations ſo nearly and fo indetermin- 
ably allied, that common prudence forbids its 
being ventured on. Hoffman tells us of a girl 
of ten years of age, to whom fifteen grains, 
given at twice, for the cure of an obſtinate 
proved mortal (a). The principal 
| sit has been obſerved to produce, in 1 
human ſubjects and brutes (4), are, great anxi- | | 
eties, ſtrong convulſions or epileptic fits, para- 
lytic tremors and reſolutions, a great incteaſe of 
he motion of the heart and of reſpiration, and 
reachings and ſubverſions of the ſtomach. Diſ- 
ſections of dogs killed by it have ſhewn no 
material injury of the groſſer parts; from whence 
we may preſume that it is the nervous ſyſtem 
which it immediately offends. It is probable, 
that the active matter of this ſeed is of the ſame 
nature with that of bitter almonds, but more 
developed and in a more concentrated ſtate. 
The nux vomica was lately uſed in Sweden 
in an epidemic dyſentery, as it is ſaid, with re- 
. markably good effects. A ſcruple of the pow- 
| der was given to adults once a day in barley 
n water, proper evacuants having been premiſed. 
n Bergius(c), however, aſſerts, that though the 
5 flux was ſuppreſſed for twelve hours by this 
medicine, it never failed to return. He alſo 
- mentions a caſe in which the above doſe cauſed 
3 convullive ſtretchings and vertigo ; and after 


c the cure of the dyſentery þy other medicines, a 
d pain in the ſtomach and epigaſtric region re- 
(a) Philsfaphia corp. human. morbofr, P. ii. cap. viii. 5 8. 
(6) Vide Wepfer, De cicuta aquatica, cap. xiii. p. 194, & ſeq. 
te) Mar. Med. 145. 
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mained for a long time. In the iſle of Ceylon 
the nux vomica is ſaid to be uſed internally as 
a ſpecific againſt the bite of a ſpecies of water 
ſnake. 


Tus wood or roots of the tree, or of other 
trees of the ſame genus, are ſometimes brought 


from the Eaſt Indies under the name of lignun 


colubrinum ( Pharm. Pariſ.) or inakewood, in 
pieces about the thickneſs of a man's arm, 


covered with a browniſh or ruſty coloured bark, 
internally of a yellowiſh colour with whitiſh 
ſtreaks. 3 

This wood, in raſping or ſcraping, emits a 


faint not diſagreeable ſmell ; and when chewed 
for ſome time diſcovers a very bitter taſte. 


Cartheuſer relates, that it gives a gold-coloured 
tincture both to water and ſpirit, and that the 


inſpiſſated extracts are browniſh ; that the wa- 
tery infuſion has an agreeable ſmell like that of 
rhodium, the ſpirituous little or none; that the 
infuſions and extracts made with both menſtrua 
are very bitter; that the quantity of watery ex- 
tract amounts to one ſixth of the wood, and 
that of the ſpirituous to near one fourth; and 
that the wood remaining aſter the action of ſpirit, 
yields ſtill, to water, a gold- coloured tincture, 
and one eighth its weight of a bitter ſubacrid 


extract : from whence water appears to be the 
proper menſtruum of its active matter. 
The lignum colubrinum has been recom- 


mended, in ſmall doſes, not exceeding half 2 
dram, as an anthelmintic, and in obſtinate quar- 
tans, jaundices, cachexies, and other chronica 
diſorders : it is ſaid to operate moſt commonly 


by ſweat, ſometimes by ſtool, and ſometimes 


by vomit. It appears however to be poſſeſſed 
itſelf, 


a 
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itſelf, though in a lower degree, having in ſun- 
dry inſtances been productive of. convulſions, 
tremors, ſtupors, and diſorders of the ſenſes. 


Tur faba indica Pharm. Pariſ. Taba ſantli 
ignatii, or faba febrifuga, is the produce of a tree 
of the ſame kind, growing in the Eaſt Indies 
and in the Philippine iſlands, called by Plvke- 
net cucurbitifera malabathri foliis ſcandent, cata- 
langay & contara philippints orientalibus ditta, 
aus nuclei pepitas de beſayas aut catbalogan & 


fabe fantti ignatii ab biſpanis, igaſur & mananaog 


| inſulanis nuncupati ; by Linnæus, Strychnos Igna- 

tit, The ſeeds of the gourd-like fruit, impro- 
perly called beans, are of a roundiſh figure, 
very irregular and uneven, about the ſize of a 
middling nutmeg, ſemitranſparent, and of a 
hard horny texture. 

Theſe ſeeds have a very bitter taſte, and no 
conſiderable ſmell : when fret they are ſaid to 
have ſomewhat of a muſky ſcent.” Neumann 
obſerves, that an extract made of them by rec- 
tified ſpirit impreſſes at firſt a very agreeable bit- 
terneſs, ſomewhat like that of peach kernels, 
which going off leaves in the mouth a ſtrong 
bitter; that an extract made with water is like- 
wiſe bitter; that the watery extract is greeniſh 


and in quantity one half of the ſeeds, the ſpiri- 


tuous yellowiſh. and little more than one fifth ; 
that the ſeeds remaining after the action of 
water ſcarcely gave out any thing to ſpirit, but 
that after ſpirit they yielded above one fourth of 
extract with water. 

St. Ignatius's bean is ſaid by father Camelli 
to be employed by the common people in the 
Philippine iſlands againſt all diſeaſes. The ef- 
ſects attributed to it are ſimilar to thoſe of the 
two foregoing ſubſtances : he obſerves, that it 

” generally 
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generally vomits, ſometimes purges, and almoſt 
always produces in the Europeans, though not 
in the Indians, ſpaſmodic motions; that the 
doſe in ſubſtance, as an emetic, is ten or twelve 
grains, to be taken an hour after eating ; and 
that in ſmaller doſes it ſometimes promotes a 
plentiful ſweat (a). Neumann ſays he has 
known intermitting fevers cured by drinking, 


on the approach of a paroxyſm, an infuſion of 


ſome grains of the ſeed made in carduus water 
(4); and I have been informed, that two grains 
were found to have as much effect as a full doſe 
of bark. This ſeed, nevertheleſs, as it appa- 
rently partakes of the qualities of the two pre- 
ceding articles, ſeems much too hazardous for 
general ule. | 
NYMPHAEA, 


WATER-LILY : an aquatic plant, with 
thick firm roundiſh leaves, furniſhed with two 
obtuſe ears at the pedicle, floating on the ſurface 
of the water: the flowers, which ſtand on ſcpa- 
rate pedicles, are large, compoſed of ſeveral 
petala with numerous ſtamina in the middle, 
followed by ſingle capſules full of blackiſh 
ſhining ſeeds : the root is long, thick, internally 
-white and fungous. 


1. NyYMPHAA ALBA major C. B. Leuco- 
nymphea. Nenuphar. Nympbæa alba Linn. 


White water- lily: with white flowers ſet in four- 
leaved cups: the ſeed veſſels round, and tlie 


roots externally browniſh or blackiſh. 


2. NyMPHAaA LUTEA: Nymphea major lulea 


C. B. Nymphaea lutea Linn. Yellow water- 


(a) Philoſophical tranſ. numb. 250. | 
(b) Chymia medica, &c. i. 717. Chemical works, p. 347. 


lily: 


© 4 2 2 


OCHRA. EE 


lily : with yellow flowers ſet in large five-leaved 
cups, the ſeed veſſels ſhaped like a pear, and 
the roots externally greeniſh, 


Born theſe plants are found in rivers and 
lakes ; the yellow is moſt common : they 
are perennial, and flower uſually in June. - The 
roots and flowers have been employed, both 
internally and externally, as demulcent, anti- 
inflammatory, and in ſome degree anodyne. 
Their. virtues, however, do not appear to be 
very great, as they have no ſmell, at leaſt when 
dried, and but little taſte: extracts made from 
them both by water and ſpirit are weakly 
bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, and ſubſaline. Lin- 
deſtolpe informs us, that in ſome parts of 
Sweden, the roots, which are the ſtrongeſt part, 
were in times of Tcarcity uſed as food, and did 
not prove unwholeſome. - 


OCHRA. 


OCHRA five Minera ferri lutea vel rubra 
Pharm. Pariſ. Ocukx: an argillaceous earth; 
leſs tenacious, when moiſtened, than the clays 
and the boles ; impregnated with a calx of iron, 
and thereby tinged of a yellow or red colour. 
The dark red fort is called reddle or ruddle, 
rubrica fabrilis the yellow fil; ochra plinio & 
latinis fil difia Charleton. Thoſe which are 
naturally yellow become red by burning. Both 
kinds are dug in ſeveral parts of England. 
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Tuxsg earths diſcover their argillaceous na- 
ture, by burning hard in the fire; and their 
ferrugineous impregnation, by digeſtion in aqua 
regis, which extracts the iron, leaving the earth 
nearly white. To the taſte they ſeem ſomewhat 
aſtringent, in conſequence, not of the metallic, 

| but 
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but of the earthy part, for the iron is in ſuch a 
ſtate as not to be acted on by any fluid that 


exiſts in the bodies of animals: it may therefore 


be preſumed, that they do not differ materially, 
in virtue, from the boles ; except in being le; 
viſcid, and therefore of leſs efficacy for obtund. 
ing acrid humours: fee Bolus and Cimolia. 


Among us they are rarely or never uſed medi. 


cinally under their own name; though ſome- 
times applied in the ſhops to the counterfeiting. 


of earths that are leſs common, 


OCIMUM. 


OC MUM, Bafilicum, Herba regia, Basil: 
a plant, with ſquare ſtalks; oval leaves ſet in 
pairs; and long ſpikes of labiated flowers, 
whoſe upper lip is divided into four parts, the 
lower entire: the cup alſo has two lips, one 
cut into four ſections, the other into two. 


i. OctMuM vulgatins C. B. Ocymum medium 
citratum Ger. Ocimum Baſilicum Linn. Com- 
mon or citron baſil: with moſt of the leaves 
indented, and the flower- cups edged with fine 


hairs. 


2. Ociuun CARYOPHYLLATUM: Ocimum mi- 
nimum C. B. & Linn. Small or buſh baſil: 
with uncut leaves. | | 


Born theſe plants are natives of the eaſter 


countries, and ſown annually in our gardens for 
culinary as well as medicinal uſes. The ſeeds, 


which rarely come to perfection in this climate, 

eſpecially thoſe of the ſecond ſort, are brought 

from Italy and the ſouth of France. Ws 
| 8 # 0 


I 


human body, the 


OENANT HE. 


| The leaves of baſil are accounted mildly 
balſamic: infuſions of them are ſometimes drank 
25 tea in catarrhous and uterine diforders, and 


| the dry leaves in ſubſtance made an ingredient 


in cephalic and ſternutatory powders. They 
are very juicy, of a weakly aromatic and very 
mucilaginous taſte, and of a ftrong ſmell, 
which is ſomewhat diſagreeable when the herbs 
are freſh, but is improved by drying: thoſe of 
the firlt tort approach to the lemon ſcent, thoſe 
of the ſecond to that of cloves. Diſtilled with 
water, they yield a conſiderable quantity of 
eſſential oil, of a penetrating fragrance, com- 


mended by Hoffman as a nervine, ſimilar, but 


greatly ſuperiour, to oil of marjoram (a). 


* OENANTHE. 


THIS is the botanical name of a genus of 
plants of the umbelliferous claſs, of which there 
are three ſpecies natives of Great Britain. One 


of theſe only is known by its effects on the 


* 


OxxvaxrHE Cherephylli foliis C. B. Oenan- 
the crocata Linn. Hemlock dropwort: this 
is a large umbelliferous plant, growing in 
ditches and other moiſt places; with pinnated 
leaves, reſembling thoſe of celery or chervil, 


and ribbed ſtalks. Its roots afford the eaſieſt 


mark of diſtinction, which are white, thick, 
and ſhorr, and grow ſeveral together, forming 
a kind of bunch. | 

The hemlock dropwort has long been known 
as a moſt dangerous poiſon ; the moſt virulent, 


perhaps, that this country produces. Its roots 
or leaves eaten by miſtake, have frequently 


(a) Obſervationes phyſico-chymice, lib. i. obf. 4. 
| proved 
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proved fatal, occaſioning violent ſickneſs and 


vomiting, rigors, convulſions, delirium, and 


other terrible affections of the nervous ſyſtem. 
The head has been ſaid to be affected even by 
being in the ſame room with a quantity of the 
plant. Like ſo many other deleterious vege- 
tables, it, however, is capable of being rendered 
a powerful remedy. A caſe is publiſhed by 
Dr. Pulteney in the Philo. Tranſact. vol. Ixii. 
in which this plant, uſed by miſtake inſtead of 
the water parſnep, proved remarkably efficacious 


in removing an inveterate ſcorbutic complaint, 


which had reſiſted a variety of other remedies. 


The doſe firſt given was a common ſpoonful of 


the juice of the root, which at the firſt exhi- 
bition produced very alarming effects. This 
was afterwards reduced to three tea-ſpoonfuls; 
which quantity was perſiſted in a conſiderable 
time, and then changed for a tea of the leaves. 
The medicine never proved purgative, but was 


diuretic. It always occaſioned a degree of 


vertigo; accompanied, when the juice itlelf 
was taken, with nauſea and ſickneſs. 

If this experiment be imitated, it is obvious 
that the greateſt degree of caution will be 


o LEA. 


OLEA ſativa C. B. Olea europaa Liin, 
OL1ve: an evergreen tree, with oblong, narrow, 
willow-like leaves, and monopetalous whitiſh 
flowers, cut into four ſections, followed by 
cluſters of oval black fruit, containing, under a 


fleſhy pulp, a hard rough'ſtone. It is a native 


of the ſouthern parts of Europe, and bears the 
ordinary winters of our own climate. 


THE 


OLIBAN UM. 


Tas fruit of this tree (oliva) has a bitter, 
auſtere, very diſagreeable taſte : pickled, as 
brought from abroad, it proves leſs ungrateful, 
and is ſuppoſed to promote appetite and digeſ- 
tion, and attenuate viſcid phlegm in the firſt 
paſſages : the Lucca olives, which are ſmaller. 
than the others, have the weakeſt taſte; and the 
| Spaniſh, or larger, the ſtrongeſt : thoſe brought 
from Provence, which ate of a middling ſize, 
are in general molt eſteemed. But the princi- 
pal conſumption of olives 1s in the preparation 
of the common ſallad oil ( oleum olivarum Pharm. 
Lond. & Edinb.) which is obtained by grinding 
and preſſing them when thoroughly ripe : the 
finer and purer oil iſſues firſt by gentle preſſure; 
and inferiour ſorts, on heating the reſiduum and 
preſſing it more ſtrongly. All theſe oils con- 
tain a portion of watery moiſture ; and of the 
mucilaginous ſubſtance of the fruit : to ſeparate 
theſe, and thus prevent the oil. from growing 
rancid, ſome ſea ſalt is added, which not being 
diſſoluble in the pure oil, imbibes the watery 
and mucilaginous parts, and ſinks with them to 
the bottom. As this oil grows thick in a mo- 
| derate degree of cold, a part of the ſalt, thrown 
up by ſhaking the veſſel, is ſometimes detained 
in it, ſo as to render the taſte ſenſibly ſaline. In 
virtue, it does not differ materially from the 
other flavourleſs expreſſed oils : it is preferred 
to the others for dietetic uſes, and in plaſters 
and unguents, but is more rarely employed as 
an internal medicine. | 


OLIBANUM. 


OLIBANUM Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Out- 
BANUM: a gummy reſin brought from Turkey 


and the Eaſt. Indies, uſually in drops or tears 
| like 
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like thoſe of maſtich, but larger, of a pale ye]. 
lowiſh colour, which by age becomes reddiſh, 
It is the product of a tree of the juniper kind 
growing in Arabia; the juniperus lycia of Lin. 
næus. 


Tuis gummy-reſin has a moderately ſtrong, 
not very agreeable ſmell, and a bitteriſh ſome- 
what pungent taſte : in chewing, it ſticks to the 
teeth, becomes white, and renders the ſaliva 
milky. Laid on a red-hot iron, it readily catches 
flame, and burns with a ſtrong, diffuſive, not 
_ unpleaſant ſmell ; it is ſuppoſed to have 
been the incenſe uſed by the ancients in their 
religious ceremonies, though it 1s not the ſub. 
ſtance now known by that name in the ſhops, 
On trituration with water, greateſt part of it 
diſſolves into a milky liquor, which on ſtanding 
_ depolites a portion of — matter, and being 
now gently inſpiſſated, leaves a yellow extract, 
which retains greateſt part of the ſmell as well 
as the taſte of the olibanum ; its odorous matter 
appearing to be of a leſs volatile kind than that 
of molt other gummy-reſins. Rectified ſpirit 
diſſolves leſs than water, but takes up nearly all 
the active matter: the tranſparent yellowiſh ſo- 
lution, inſpiſſated, yields a very tenacious reſin, 
in which the active parts of the juice are ſo en- 
veloped and locked up, that they are ſcarcely 
to be diſcovered, either by the ſmell or taſte, 
Olibanum is recommended in diſorders of the 
head and breaſt, in hxmoptoes, and in alvine 
and uterine fluxes : the doſe is from a ſcruple 
to a Gram or more. 


ONONIS. 


ANONIS. fpinoſa flore purpureo C. B. Reſta 
bovis. Areſta bovis. Kemora aratri. Ononis ſpi- 
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OPIUM. 
noſa Linn. REsT-HARROW : A plant with flex- 


ible branches terminating in ſharp prickles ; 


ſmall oval indented leaves, ſtanding generally 
three together, without pggicles; and purpliſh 

pilionaceous flowers, ſet in pairs, followed 
each by a ſhort pod containing three unequal 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. It is perennial, grows 
wild in waſte grounds and dry fields, and with 
its long tough ſpreading roots obſtructs the 
plough or harrow. | 


Tux roots of reſt-harrow have a faint unplea- 
ſant ſmell, and a ſweetiſh, bitteriſn, ſomewhat 


nauſcous taſte. Their active matter is confined 
to the cortical part ; which has been ſometimes 
given in powder, in doſes of a dram, and made 
an ingredient in apozems or decoctions, as an 

ient and diuretic. Its virtue is extracted 
both by water and ſpirit. 


OPIUM. 


OPIUM Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Opluu: 
a concrete gummy-reſinous juice; ſomewhat 
ſoft and tenacious, eſpecially when much hand- 
led or warmed ; of a dark reddiſh brown colour 
in the maſs, and when reduced into powder 
yellow. It is brought from Egypt, Perſia, and 
ſome other parts of Aſia, in flat cakes or irre- 
gular maſſes, from four to about ſixteen ounces 
in weight, covered with leaves to prevent their 
ſticking together. 5 

It is extracted from the heads of white pop- 
pies (ſee Papaver) which in thoſe countries are 
cultivated in fields for this uſe. Kæmpfer reports, 
that the heads, when almoſt ripe, are wounded 
mth a five-edged inſtrument, by which as many 
parallel inciſions are made at once from top to 

Vor. II. M bottom; 


* 
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bottom; that the juice which exudes is next 
day ſcraped off, and the other ſides of the heads 
wounded in like manner; and that the juice is 


afterwards worked with a little water, till it 


acquires the conſiſtence, tenacity, and bright. 
neſs of the fineſt pitch. The beſt opium was 
formerly called Thebaic opium, from its being 
prepared about Thebes in Egypt: no diſtinc- 
tion is now made in regard to the places of its 
production, though the epithet hebe ſerves to 
diſtinguiſh ſome of its officinal preparations. 


Opium has a faint diſagreeable ſmell, and a 


| bitteriſh, ſomewhat. hot, biting taſte. Watery 
tinctures of it ſtrike a black colour with chaly- 


beate ſolutions, and thus ſeem to diſcover ſome 
aſtringency. Mixed with the ferum of blood, 
they thicken and render it whitiſh; and on 


blood itſelf, newly drawn, they have nearly a 


like effect: Mr. Eller obſerves, that on ex- 


amining with a microſcope blood thickened by 


a vinous tincture of opium, the nature of its 


rome ſeemed to be deſtroyed. But neither 


rom theſe, nor any of the other known ſenſible 
properties of this drug, can its ſurprizing opera- 
tion in the human body be deduced. 

Taken in proper doſes, it commonly pro- 
cures ſleep, and a temporary reſpite from pain, 
or the action of any ſtimulating power. The 
cauſe of the pain it in many caſes confirms or 
augments; and in not a few, it fails even of 
giving palliating relief. The caſes in which it 
is proper or improper will. be beſt underſtood 


from a view of its general effects; which, ſo 


far as experience has hitherto diſcovered them, 
are the following. 

It renders the ſolids, while the operation of 
the opium continues, leſs ſenſible of every kind 


of 
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of irritation, whether proceeding from an in- 
ternal cauſe, or from acrimonious medicines, 
as cantharides, and the more active mercurials, 
of which it is the beſt corrector It relaxes the 

nerves ; abating or removing cramps or ſpaſms, 


; even thoſe of the more violent kind; and in- 
4 creaſing paralytic diſorders and debilities of the 
- nervous ſyſtem — It incraſſates thin ſerous hu- 
$ mours in the 'fauces and adjacent parts; by 


which means, it proves frequently a ſpeedy cure 
for ſimple catarrhs and tickling coughs ; but in 
phthiſical and peripneumonic caſes, dangerouſly 


a obſtructs expectoration, unleſs this effect be 
7 provided againſt by ſuitable additions, as am- 
. moniacum and ſquills — It produces a fulneſs 
e and diſtenſion of the whole habit; and thus 
L exaſperates inflammations both internal and ex- 
n ternal, and all plethoric ſymyptoms — It pro- 
a motes perſpiration and ſweat; but reſtrains all 
(- other evacuations, unleſs when they proceed 
y from a relaxation and inſenſibility of the parts, 
ts as the colliquative diarrhœæ in the advanced 
er ſtage of hectic fevers —It promotes labour- 


le pains and delivery (a) more effectually than the 
medicines of the ſtimulating kind uſually re- 
commended for that purpoſe ; partly perhaps 
o- by increaſing plenitude, and partly by relaxing 
n, the ſolids or taking off ſpaſmodic ſtrictures — 
he And indeed all the preceding effects are perhaps 
or conſequences of one general power, being nearly 
of allied to thoſe which natural ſeep produces (9. 
| It The operation of opium is generally accom- 
panied with a ſlow but ſtrong and full pulſe, and 
ſo a ſlight redneſs, heat and itching of the ſkin: 
m, it is followed by a weak and languid pulſe, 


of a) Mead, Menita & præcept. med. p. 253. 
ind (b) See Young's treatiſe on opium. | 
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lowneſs of the ſpirits, ſome difficulty of breath- 
ing or a ſenſe of tightneſs about the breaſt, a 
| digte giddineſs — the head, dryneſs of the 
mouth and fauces, and ſome degree of nauſea, 
Given on a full ſtomach, it commonly occaſions 
a nauſea from the beginning, which continues 
till the opium is rejected along with the contents 
of the ſtomach. Where the evacuation of acrid 
humours, accumulated in the firſt paſſages, is 
ſuppreſſed by it, great ſickneſs and uneaſineſs 
are generally complained of, till the ſalutary 
diſcharge either takes place again ſpontane- 
ouſly or is promoted by art. 
An over doſe occaſions either immoderate 
mirth or ſtupidity, a redneſs of the face, 
ſwelling of the lips, relaxation of the joints, 
vertigo, deep ſleep with turbulent dreams and 
ſtartings, convulſions, and cold ſweats. Geof- 
froy obſerves, that thoſe who recover, are ge- 
nerally relieved by a. diarrhœa, or by a pro- 
fuſe ſweat, which is accompanied with a vio- 
lent itching. The proper remedies, beſi e; 
emetics, bliſters, and bleeding, are acids and 
neutral mixtures: Dr. Mead ſays he has given, 
with extraordinary ſucceſs, repeated doſes of 
a mixture of ſalt of wormwood with lemon 
Juice, 
A long coptinued uſe of opium is productive 
of great relaxation and debility, ſluggiſhneſs, 
heavineſs, loſs of appetite, dropſies, tremors, 
acrimony of the humours, frequent ſtimulus to 
urine, and propenſity to venery. On leaving 
it off, after habitual uſe, an extreme lowneſs of 
the ſpirits, languor, and anxiety, ſucceed ; 
which are relieved by having again recourſe to 
opium, and in ſome meaſure by 8 or 
vinous liquors. 
Wich 
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With regard to the doſe, one grain is gene- 


rally a ſufficient, and ſometimes too large a 


one: maniacal perſons, and thoſe who labour 
under violent ſpaſms, require oftentimes two, 
three, or more grains; though even in theſe 
caſes, it is generally more adviſable to repeat 
the doſe at proper intervals, than to enlarge it. 
By frequent uſe, much greater quantities may 
be borne: the Turks, who habituate them- 


ſelves to opium as a ſuccedaneum to ſpirituous 


liquors, are ſaid ro take commonly a dram at 
a time, and Garcias ſays that he knew one who 
every day took ten drams. 


Oriuu appears to conſiſt of about five parts 
in twelve of gummy matter, four of reſinous 
matter, and three of earthy or other indiſſolu- 
ble impurities (a). From theſe laſt it has been 
purified, in the ſhops, by ſoftening the opium 
with boiling water, in the proportion of a pint 
to a pound, into the conſiſtence of a pulp, with 
care to prevent its burning; and whilſt it re- 
mains quite hot, ſtrongly preſſing it from the 


feces _ a linen cloth : the ſtrained opium 


is then inſpiſſated in a water-bath, or other 
tle heat, to its original conſiſtence. When 
us ſoftened with a ſmall quantity of water, the 


| gummy and reſinous parts paſs the ſtrainer 
together; whereas, if diſſolved by a larger 


quantity, they would ſeparate from one another, 
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A more perfect method of purification is now Opium pb 
directed by the London college, which conſiſts fiat, ö. 
in diſſolving one pound of opium in twelve pints od. 

of proof ſpirit, ſtraining the ſolution, and then 

_ diſtilling the ſpirit from it, till it be reduced to 

a due conſiſtence. This preparation is ordered 


| (a) Alton, Edinburgh medical eſſays, vel. v. art. 12. 
M 3 to 
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to be kept in a ſoft form, for making pills, and 


a hard one, for powdering. 


It has been diſputed, whether it is in the 
gummy or in the reſinous parts of opium, that 
its activity reſides. From the experiments of 
Hoffman (a) and Neumann (59, it ſeems to be 


neither in the direct gum, nor in the direct 


reſin, but in a certain ſubtile part of the reſinous 
matter, ſomewhat analogous to eſſential oils, 
hut of a much leſs volatile kind: they report, 
that on boiling the opium in water, there ariſes 
to the ſurface a frothy, viſcid, unctuous, ſtrong- 
ſcented ſubſtance, to the quantity of two or 
three drams from ſixteen ounces: that this ſub- 
ſtance, in the doſe of a few grains, has killed 
dogs that could bear above a dram of crude 
opium; that in diſtillation with water, though 
it does not riſe itſelf, it gives over, at leaſt in 


part, the active principle of which it is the 


matrix ; impregnating the diſtilled liquor with 
its ſcent and its ſoporific power; as eſſential oils 
exhale their odoriferous principle in the air, 
without being diſſipated themſelves. What 
this ſubtile and highly active principle really is, 
in eſſential oils, in odorous vegetables that yield 
no oil, and in opium, is equally unknown. 

Both water and rectified ſpirit extract, diffi- 
cultly, by maceration or digeſtion, the active 
matter of opium, and receive from it a yellow 
or browniſh tincture. The watery ſolution is 
found to contain great part of the reſin along with 


the gum ; and the ſpirituous, a ſmaller propor- 


tion of the gum along with the reſin. Such part 
of the gum as is left by ſpirit, and ſuch part of 


(a) Diſi. de oli correction genuina & uſu, Oper. ſappli- 
ment. ii. P. i. p. 645. Not: ad Poterium, p. 437- 
(5) Chymia medica, vol. i. p. 996. Chemical works, þ. 308. 
| | | | the 
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the reſin as is left by water, ſeem to be equally 


Tin&ures of opium in water, wine, and 
proof ſpirit, have the ſame effects as the opium 
in ſubſtance ; with this difference, that they ex- 
ert themſelves ſooner in the body, and are leſs 
diſpoſed to leave a nauſea on the ſtomach. 
Tinctures made in rectified ſpirit are ſaid to act 
with greater power than the others: Geoffroy 


relates, from his own obſervation, that while 


the watery and vinous tinctures occaſioned = 
the ſpirituous brought on a phrenzy for a 


time. It is ſaid likewiſe, that alkaline ſalts di- 


miniſh the ſoporific virtue of the opium; that 
fixt alkalies render it diuretic, whilſt volatile 
ones determine its action to the cutaneous pores ; 
and that acids almoſt entirely deſtroy its — 
The officinal tinctures of opium are made in 
wine or proof ſpirit. The college of London 
directs ten drams of ſtrained opium, dried and 
powdered, to be macerated without heat for ten 
days in a pint of proof ſpirit : the college of 
Edinburgh orders two ounces of crude opium to 
be digeſted for four days in a pound and a half of 


and proof ſpirit has been ſometimes made choice 
of, in order to prevent in ſome meaſure an in- 


convenience which both of them ſeparately, con- 


lidered as officinals, are liable to, being apt to 
throw off in long ſtanding a part of the opium, 
which in wine falls to the bottom, and forms a 
cruſt on the ſurface of ſpirit. Of the firſt of the 
above tinctures twenty drops, and of the latter 
twenty-five drops are reckoned to contain one 


grain of opium: “ but as theſe quantities of the 


menſtrua 


ſpirituous cinnamon water: a mixture of wine 
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Et. 


%% This calculation refers to the preceding editions 


of the diſpenſatories. The London college have apparently 
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menſtrua do not eaſily diſſolve all the active 
matter of ſo large a proportion of the opium, 
thoſe doſes are generally obſerved to have ſome. 
what leſs effect than a grain of the drug in ſub. 
ſtance. As drops alſo, according to different 
circumſtances, vary in quantity, though in 
number the ſame, it were to be wiſhed that 
the ſhops were furniſhed with a ſolution of this 
drug, made in a quantity of menſtruum large 
enough not only for the complete extraction of 
the active parts, but to admir of the doſe being 


exactly determined by weight or meaſure. 


In a ſolid form, independently of ſuch mate- 
rials as may be ſubſervient to the other indica- 
tions of cure, it is ſometimes mixed with ſpo- 
naceous or gummy ſubſtances which promote 
its diſſolution in the ſtomach, and ſometimes 
with reſinous ones, which render its diſſolution 
and operation more gradual and flow: to theſe 
1s commonly ſuperadded ſome aromatic ingre- 
dient, to prevent its occaſioning a navlea. | 

The London and Edinburgh colleges have 
now, however, preſerved only a ſingle form each 
of opiate pills, in which the promotion of its 
ſolubility ſeems the only ſubje& conſidered. 
The former unites two drams of hard ſtrained 
opium with one ounce of extract of liquorice. 


Pil. thebaicz The latter directs the combination of one part 


vul 
Ph. Ed 


14 


go pacificz of opium, four of extract of liquorice, three of 


Spaniſh ſoap, and two of powdered Jamaica 


pepper. 


much diminiſhed the quantity of opium in their tinctures as 
it was formerly made with two ounces of ſtrained opium to 
the pint. But it is probable that they have found by 
experiment that the loſs of weight in drying the opium to 
wder is equivalent to the difference. By uſing this drug 
powder, the difference of ſtrength reſulting from the 
unavoidable difference of conſiſtence in various parcels of 

the crude or trained opium, is obviated. 
; Many 
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Many have endeavoured to correct certain ill 
ities, which they ſuppoſe opium to be poſ- 
qu of, by roaſting it, by fermentation, by 
continued digeſtions, or boiling, by repeat- 
ed diſſolutions and diſtillations. Theſe kinds 
of proceſſes, though recommended by ſeveral 
late writers, do not promiſe any ſingular advan- 


very probable ; but this intention is anſwered as 


effectually, and with far greater certainty, by 


diminiſhing the doſe of the opium itſelf : for the 
ill effects, which opium produces in certain cir- 
cumſtances, do not depend on any diſtinct pro- 
perty or principle, and appear to be no other 
than the neceſſary conſequences of the ſame 
power, by which in other circumſtances it 

es ſo beneficial : the only rational way of 
improving or correcting this valuable drug 
ſeems to be, by joining or interpoſing ſuch me- 
dicines, as may counteract or remove thoſe 
particular effects of it, which in particular caſes 
may be injurious. 


OPOBALSAMUM: 


OPOBALSAMUM or BALSAM or GILEAD: a re- 
ſinous juice, obtained from an evergreen tree or 
ſhrub (bal/amum Hriacum rute folio C. B.) laid 
to grow in Arabia. The belt fort, which natu- 
rally exudes from the plant, is ſcarce known in 
Europe ; and the inferiour kinds, ſaid to be ex- 
trated by lightly boiling the branches and 
leaves in water, are very rarely ſeen among us. 


Tux true opobalſam, according to Proſper 


Alpinus, is at firſt turbid and white, of a very 
ſtrong pungent ſmell, like that of turpentine; 


but much ſweeter and more fragrant, and of a 


bitter, 


8 


tage. That they weaken the opium is indeed 
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bitter, acrid, aſtringent taſte: on being kept 
for ſome time, it becomes thin, limpid, light, 
of a greeniſn hue, and then of a gold yellow, 
after which it grows thick like turpentine, and 
loſes much of its fragrance (a). Some reſem- 


ble the ſmell of this balſam to that of citrons, 


others to that of a mixture of roſemary and ſage 
flowers. I have ſometimes met with a curious 
balſam of this laſt kind of ſmell, exceedingly fra- 
grant, limpid, and thin: dropt on water, it 
ſpread itſelf all over the ſurface, imparting to 
the liquor a conſiderable ſhare of its taſte and 
ſmell: the groſſer part, that remained on the 
top of the water, was ſo tenacious, as to be eaſily 
taken up at once with the point of a needle, 
which 1s reckoned, by Alpinus and others, as a 
Characteriſtic of the true balſam. | 

This precious balſam is of great eſteem in the 
eaſtern countries, both as a medicine, and as an 
odoriferous unguent and coſmetic. Its great 
ſcarcity has prevented its coming into uſe 
among us: nor are its virtues, probably, ſupe- 
riour to thoſe of ſome of the reſinous juices 


more common in the ſhops ; all theſe ſubſtances 


being in their general qualities alike, though 
differing in the degree of their gratefulneſs, pun- 
gency, and warmth. 


OPOPANANX. 
OPOPANAX Pharm. Lond. Oropanax: 4 


concrete gummy -reſinous juice, obtained from 


the roots of an umbelliferous plant, which grows 
ſpontaneouſly in the warmer countries, and 

bears the colds of our own ( Paſtinaca opopanax = 
Linn.) The juice is brought from Turkey and 


(a) Vide Alpini dialogum de balſamo. 
| the 
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the Eaſt Indies, ſometimes in little round drops 


or tears, more commonly in irregular lumps, of 

a reddiſh yellow colour on the outſide with 

ſpecks of white, internally of a paler colour and 
equently variegated with large white pieces. 


THis gummy-reſin has a ſtrong diſagreeable 
ſmell, and a bitter, acrid, ſomewhat nauſcous 
taſte. It readily mingles with water, by triture, 
into a . liquor, which on ſtanding depoſites 

reſinous matter and becomes yellow- 
iſh : to rectified ſpirit it yields a gold- coloured 
tincture, which taſtes and ſmells ſtrongly of the 
opopanax. Water diſtilled from it is impreg- 
nated with its ſmell, but no eſſential oil is ob- 


' tained on committing moderate quantities to the 


operation. | - 
Opopanax is an uſeful attenuant and deob- 
ſtruent, and in conſiderable doſes looſens the 
belly. It is given from a ſcruple to a dram, in 
the ſame intentions as ammoniacum or gal- 
banum ; and joined in ſmaller doſes as an auxi- 
liary to thoſe and the other deobſtruent gums, 


 ORIGANUM. 


ORIGANUM Pharm. Lond. Origanum /\l- 
veftre, cunila bubula plinii C. B. Agrioriganum 
Ade onitis major Lob. Origanum anglicum Ger. 
Origanum vulgare Linn. Ortcanum or WiLb 
MARJORAM: a plant with firm round ſtalks, and 


oval, acuminated, uncut, ſomewhat hairy leaves, 


ſet in pairs upon ſhort pedicles: on the tops 


| grow ſcaly heads of pale red labiated flowers, 


whoſe upper lip is entire and the lower cut into 
three ſegments, ſet in ſorm of a convex umbel, 


intermixed with roundiſh purpliſh leaves: each 


flower is followed by four minute ſeeds incloſed 
| in 
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in the cup. It is perennial, grows wild on dry 
chalky hills and gravelly grounds, in ſeveral 
parts of England, and flowers in June. The 


flowers, or rather flowery tops, of a ſomewhat 


different ſpecies, origanum creticum, were for. 
merly brought from Candy, but have long 
given place to thoſe of our own growth, which 
are nearly of the ſame quality. 


THz leaves and flowery tops of origanum 


have an agreeable aromatic ſmell, and a pun- 
gent taſte, warmer than that of the garden mar- 
joram, and much reſembling thyme ; with 
which they appear to agree in medicinal virtue. 
Infuſſons of them are ſometimes drank as tea, 
in weakneſs of the ſtomach, diſorders of the 
breaſt, for promoting perſpiration and the fluid 
ſecretions in general: they are ſometimes uſed 
alſo in nervine and antirheumatic baths; and 
the powder of the dried herb as an errhine. 
Diſtilled with water, they yield a moderate 
uantity of a very acrid penetrating eſſential oil, 
melling ſtrongly of the origanum, but leſs 
agreeable than the herb itſelf : this oil is applied 
on a little cotton for eaſing the pains of carious 
teeth; and ſometimes diluted and rubbed on the 


_ noſtrils, or ſnuffed up the noſe, for attenuating 


and evacuating mucous humours. 


OSTEOCOLLA. 


 OSTEOCOLLA, aliis offifragus, ofteites, an- 
moſteus, ofteolithos, holoſteus, ſtelochites, Worm. 
 muſ. Os rrocolLA, or BoNe-BINDER : a foſſil 


ſubſtance, found in ſome parts of Germany, 
particularly in the marchè of Brandenburgh, 


and in other countries. It is met with in looſe 


ſandy grounds, ſpreading, from near the ſurface 


to 
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to a conſiderable depth, into a number of 
ramifications like the roots of a tree: it is of a 
whitiſh colour, ſoft while under the earth, fri- 


able when dry, rough on the ſurface, for the 
moſt part either hollow within, or filled with ſolid 


wood, or with a powdery woody matter (@). 


THis earth has been celebrated for promoting 
the coalition of fractured bones and the forma- 


tion of a callus; a virtue to which it does not 


ſeem to have any claim. It is found to be 
compoſed of two different earthy ſubſtances, 
which are nearly in equal proportions, and which 
may be ſeparated from one another, by waſhing 
the powdered oſteocolla with water: the finer 


matter, which waſhes over, appears from its 


burning into quicklime, and its properties in 
other experiments, to be mere calcareous earth, 
not different in quality from chalk : the groſſer 
matter that remains is no other than ſand. 


| OSTREUM. 
THE OYSTER; a common, bivalvous, 


marine ſhell. fiſh. . 
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Taz ſhell of the oyſter, levigated into a Teſtz oftre- 
ſubtile powder, is employed as an abſorbent, ogy e ta 


in heart-burns and other like complaints ariſing 
from acidities in the firſt paſſages : the hollow 
ſhells are generally made choice of, as contain- 
ing more, than the thinner flat ones, of the fine 
white earth, in proportion to the outer rough 
coat, which laſt is found to be conſiderably 


| (a) A more particular account of this foſſil may be ſeen 
in Neumann's chemical works, 14 11. and the Memoires de 
Pacademie reyali des ſciences de 


wha. pour Pann. 1748. 
impregnated 
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impregnated with ſea ſalt. By calcination, they 


are converted into a ſtrong quicklime, which 
imparts to water a greater degree of lithontriptic 
power than the mineral limes; ſee Calx viva. 


OV UM. 


OVUM gallinaceum Pharm. Lond. HENS EG 


Eccs are accounted very nutritious, but dif- 


ficult of digeſtion, eſpecially if boiled hard. In 


medicine, the yolk has been employed as an in- 


termedium for rendering reſinous juices and bal- 


ſams ſoluble in water: it anſwers this purpoſe 


leſs effectually, and leſs elegantly than vegetable 


gums, the ſolutions obtained by means of the 


animal matter being apt on ſtanding to become 


putrid or rancid. The yolk, exſiccated by a 
entle warmth, forms a friable concrete; the 


white, a firm ſemitranſparent one, in appear- 
ance reſembling amber or gum-arabic, and ſo- 
luble again in watery liquors. The boiled 
white, placed in a moiſt cellar, deliquiates ſpon- 
taneouſly, and gummy-reſinous ſubſtances, in- 
cluded in it, diſſolve along with it: preparations 
of this kind have been directed for medicinal uſes, 
but it does not appear that more of the gummy- 
reſin is thus diſſolved by the liquamen of the 
egg than by ſimple water. | 
The ſhells of eggs, freed, after boiling, from 
the inner ſkin, and levigated into fine powder, 
are ſometimes uſed as abſorbents, and ſuppoſed, 
when combined with the acid humours in the 
firſt paſſages, to be leſs diſpoſed to bind the 


belly than moſt of the other teſtaceous powders. 


PAONIA. 


4 


PX ONIA. 


PA OMNIA. 


 PAONIA folio nigricante ſplendido que mas, 
& paonia femina fore pleno rubro majore C. B. 
P.eonia officinalis Linn. Malk and FeMaLE 
pEONY OT PIONY : a plant with large leaves, di- 
vided deeply into —_ ſegments, or rather 
compoſed of a number of theſe ſegments ſet on 
divided pedicles : on the tops of the branches 
w large roſe- like flowers, followed each by 
two or more horned pods, internally of a deep 
red colour, containing roundiſh ſhining red or 
black ſeeds. The male fort has dark green 
leaves, pale red ſingle flowers, long thick roots, 
and the ſtalks and pedicles ſtreaked with red: 
the female has longer, narrower, and paler leaves, 
red double flowers, and irregular roots 


compoſed of ſeveral tuberous pieces hanging by 


filaments from one head. They are both 
found wild in ſome parts of Europe, and culti- 
vated with us in gardens: they are perennial, 
produce their flowers in May, and very ſoon 
ſhed them. | 


Tus male peony has been generally preferred 
for medicinal uſe : but the female, which is the 
largeſt and moſt elegant, and for this reaſon the 
| moſt common, is the ſpecies which the ſhops 
have been principally ſupplied with. In qua- 
lity, there does not appear to be any material 
difference betwixt the two; and hence the col- 
lege allow both ſorts to be taken indiſcri- 
minately. 

The roots and ſeeds of peony have, when 
freſh, a faint unpleaſant ſmell, ſomewhat of the 
narcotic kind: and a mucilaginous ſubacrid 
taſte, with a ſlight degree of bitteriſhneſs and 

| aſtringency. 
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aſtringency. In drying, they loſe their ſmell, 
and part of their taſte. Extracts made from 
them by water are almoſt inſipid as well as ino- 
dorous ; but extracts made by rectified ſpirit are 
manifeſtly bitteriſh and conſiderably aſtringent. 


The leaves are nearly inodorous. To the 


taſte, the leaves themſelves diſcover a moderate 
degree of roughneſs, and their pedicles of 
ſweetneſs; both which are preſerved in great 


- meaſure in the watery, but more perfectly in the 


ſpirituous extracts. 4 

The flowers have rather more ſmell than any 
of the other parts of the plant, and a rough 
ſweetiſh taſte, which they impart, together with 


their colour, both to water and ſpirit: the 


watery infuſion leaves, on being inſpiſſated, a 
blackiſh red, auſtere, ſweetiſh, and ſomewhat 
bitteriſh extract: the ſpirituous tincture yields 
an extract of a beautiful bright red, of an 
agreeable though weak ſmell, a moderate aſtrin- 
gency, and an almoſt ſaccharine ſweetneſs, 

The roots, flowers, and ſeeds, are looked 
upon as lightly anodyne and corroborant ; to 
the latter, at leaſt, of which virtues, they ap- 
pear from the above experiments to have ſome 
claim. They have been principally recom- 
mended in ſpaſmodic and epileptic complaints ; 


in which, we are afraid, their effects are not 


very conſiderable. 


PAL MA. 


PALM : a tall unbranched tree, with long 
reed-like leaves elegantly diſpoſed on the top. 
Different ſpecies of it grow ſpontaneouſly in the 


eaſtern countries, and in the warmer parts of 


the Weſt Indies, ep 
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Tm palma major C. B. Phenix dattylifera 
Lim. is cultivated in ſome of the ſouthern parts 
of Europe. Its fruit, the dates of the ſhops, is 
of an oblong ſhape, like an acorn, but generally 
larger; and conſiſts of a thick fleſhy ſubſtance 
including, and freely parting from, an oblong 
hard ſtone, which has a remarkable furrow 
running its whole length upon one fide. The 
beſt dates come from Tunis : they ſhould be 
choſen large, ſoftiſn, not much wrinkled, of a 
reddiſh yellow colour on the outſide, with a 
whitiſh membrane betwixt the fleſh and the 
ſtone, They have an agreeable ſweet taſte, 
accompanied with a flight aſtringency ; and 
hence ſtand recommended in tickling coughs 
and thin acrid defluxions on the lungs, and in 
alvine fluxes. Among the Egyptians and Afri- 
| cans, they are ſaid to be a principal article of 
food, and when uſed too freely, to be difficult 
of digeſtion, occaſion head-achs, ſometimes 
gripes, and, in length of time, obſtructions of 
viſcera, cachectic, and melancholic diſ- 
orders. | 
Tux palma oleoſa (palma foliorum pediculis 
ſpmoſis, fructu pruniformi luteo oleoſo Sloan. jam.) 
is a native of the coaſt of Guinea a) and the 
Cape Verd iflands, from whence it has been 
introduced into Jamaica and Barbadoes. From 
ts fruit is extracted an oil, which, as brought Oleum ex- 
to us, is about the conſiſtence of an ointment, 2 pal- 
of a ſtrong, not diſagreeable ſmell, and ſcarcely * 7. £4: 
any particular taſte : by long keeping it loſes 
ts high colour, and becomes white, and in this 
ſtate is to be rejected. The inhabitants of the 


*a) According to Bergius, another ſpecies of the oil 
f palm grows on the coaſt of Guinea and in Senegal, the 
alma altiſima non ſpinqſa, fructu prumformi minore, racems 


Sloan. Jam. & Adanſon. | | 
E * II. T 2 Guinea 
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Guinea coaſt are ſaid to employ the palm oil 
for the ſame purpoſes as we do butter. With 


us, it is only uſed in ſome external applications, 


for pains and weakneſs of the nerves, cramps, 
ſprains, and other like complaints. The com- 
mon people ſometimes apply it to chilblains; 
and, when uſed early, not without beneſit. It 
is ſaid to be peculiarly ſerviceable in hardneſs of 
the belly, both of adultPand children. (a) 


Tur medullary part of certain oriental palm 
trees ¶ palma indica caudice in annulos protuberan- 
tes diſtinfto, fructu pruniformi, Raii. Sagus, ſen 
palma farinaria Rumph. Amb. (C) affords ano- 
ther article of food to the natives, and of the 
materia medica to us. The farinaceous medulla, 
freed from the filamentous matter with which it 
is enveloped, is beaten with water, and made 


Into cakes, which are afterwards reduced into 


ſmall grains, and dried. The cakes are faid to 
be the bread uſed by the Indians in ſcarcity of 
rice: the grains are the ſago or ſagou of the 
ſhops. This ſubſtance, commonly recommend- 
ed as a reſtorative in phthiſes and emaciations 
and for reſtraining fluxions, appears to be a 
light, moderately nutritious demulcent food ; in 
which view it is by ſome directed (c) as a pro- 
per aliment for young children, in preference 
to the more tenacious and leſs digeſtible prepa- 
rations f wheat flour. It diſſolves in water into 
a viſcid mucilage ; is leſs acefcent and flatulent 
than other farinæ; keeps longer in the grain, 
even for twenty years in a dry place, and alſo 


in its mucilaginous ſtate a long time (4). 


| (a) Bergii Mat. Med. 882. 
Y The Cycas circinalis Linn. has been given as the 
ſago plant, but, as Bergius ſuppoſes, erroneoully. 
(e Albertus Seba, Theſaur. vel. i. p. 40. AZ. nat. 
curigſ. vol. i. Append, (d) Cullen, Mat. Md. 


PAPA. 


PAPAVER. nl 


PAPAFVE K. 


POPPY: a plant with oblong leaves and 
round ſtalks, divided into a few branches, cach 
of which 1s terminated by a large tetrapetalous 
flower, ſet in a two-leaved cup that falls off as 
the flower opens: the flower itſelf likewiſe ſoon 
falls, leaving a ſmooth roundith head or capſule, 
covered with a radiated crown, and containing 
a number of ſmooth roundiſh ſeeds. It is an- 
nual, and flowers from June to near the end of 


ſummer. 


1. ParaveR ALBUM Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. 
Papaver horlenſe ſemine albo C. B. Papaver ſom- 
niferum Linn. White poppy : with ſmooth, 

lightly indented leaves; and whitiſh flowers 
and feeds. | 


2. PArAVxR NIGRUM : Papaver hortenſe nigro 
ſemine C. B. Black poppy: a variety of the 
former, with ſmooth, ſlightly indented leaves, 
purple flowers, and black feeds. 


Tatst plants are found wild in ſome parts of 
Europe ; and ſeveral varieties of them, in regard 
to the flowers, are produced by culture in our 
gardens. The heads, ſtalk, and leaves, have 
an unpleaſant ſmell, and a bitteriſh biting taſte, 
of the ſame kind with thoſe of opium. Their 
Imell and taſte is lodged in a milky juice; which 
abounds chiefly in the cortical part of the heads ; 
which may be collected, in conſiderable quan- 
tity, by ſlightly wounding them when almoſt 
npe; and which, on being expoſed for a little 
ume to a warm air, thickens into a tenacious 
dark- coloured maſs, ſimilar to the opium 
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brought from abroad, but ſtronger in ſmell and 
taſte. The juices thus obtained from the two 
ſorts of poppies, appear to be of the ſame qua- 
lity, the difference being only in the quantity 
afforded : the white poppy, which is the largeſt, 
is the ſort cultivated by the preparers of opium 
in the eaſtern countries, and for medicinal uſes 
in this. The following extract from Mr. Kerr; 
account of the culture of this plant, and the 
preparation of opium, in the province of Bahar 
in the Eaſt Indies, may convey uſeful informa. 
tion. | 
« The ſeeds are ſown in October or Novem. 
ber. The plants are allowed to grow ſix « 
eight inches diſtant from each other, and art 
plentifully ſupplied with water. When the 
young plants are ſix or eight inches high, they 
are watered more ſparingly. But the cultivator 
ſtrews all over the areas a nutrient compoſt of 
aſhes, human excrements, cow-dung, and a 
large portion of nitrous earth, ſcraped from 
the highways, and old mud-walls. When the 
plants are nigh flowering, they are watered pro- 
fuſely to increaſe the juice. 

e When the capſules are half grown, no more 


vater is given, and they begin to collect the 


opium. At ſun-ſet they make two longitudinal 
double inciſions upon each half-ripe capſule, 
paſſing from below upwards, and taking care 
not to penetrate the internal cavity of the cap- 
ſule. The inciſions are repeated every even- 
ing, until each capſule has received ſix or eight 
wounds; they are then allowed to ripen theit 
ſeeds. The ripe capſules afford little or no 
juice. If the wound was made in the heat of 
the day, a cicatrix would be too ſoon formed. 
— The night-dews, by their moiſture, favour 
the exſtillation of the juice. Early in the morn- 
; | ing 
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ing old women, boys, and girls, collect the 
juice, by ſcraping it off the wounds with a ſmall 
iron ſcoop, and depoſite the whole in an earthen 
pot, where it 1s worked by the hand in the open 
ſun-ſhine, until it becomes of a conſiderable 
ſpiſſitude: it is then formed into cakes of a glo- 
bular ſhape, and about four pounds in weight, 
and laid into little earthen baſins to be further 
exſiccated. Theſe cakes are covered over with 


the poppy or tobacco leaves, and dried until they 


are fit for ſale. Opium is frequently adulterated 


with e the extract of the poppy· plant 


procured by boiling, and various other ſub- 
ſtances which they keep in ſecrecy.” Ca)? 
The collection of the pure milky juice of the 
poppy has not, among us, been as yet practiſed 
in large, or with a view to the ſupplying of the 
common demand of opium. Inſtead of this 
troubleſome proceſs, we extract the narcotic 
matter by menſtrua ; the active parts of opium, 
as obſerved under that article, being completely 
diſſoluble both by water and rectified ſpirit. 
A portion of the herbaceous inert ſubſtance of 
the plant is indeed, at the ſame time, taken up, 
at leaſt when water is made uſe of, ſo as to 


tender an enlargement of the doſe neceſſary : 
but this addition to the bulk of a doſe of opium 


would be of no inconvenience, if the compound 
was always of the ſame ſtrength, or the narcotic 
and inert matter in the ſame proportions to one 
another ; a point which cannot be attained with 
ſo much precifion as could be wiſhed, but which 
may nevertheleſs, by due care in the preparation, 
be adjuſted as nearly as common practice in 


moſt caſes requires. 


(a) Lond. Med. 05 and Ing. vol. v. p. 318. 
N 3 . 
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The college of London directs the dried heads, 
cut and cleared from the ſeeds, to be boiled in 
water, in the proportion of three pounds and a 
half co eight gallons, in the heat of a brine bath, 


Syr. Papav. till it is reduced to three gallons : the liquor is 
alb. Ph. Lond. then to be expreſſed, and boiled down to four 


Syrupus pa- 
paveris albi, 
ſeu de meco- 
nio, vulgo 
diacodion 
Pb. Ed. 


pints, which is to be ſtrained hot, firſt through 
a ſieve, and then through a thin woollen cloth, 
and ſet by for twelve hours, that the dregs may 
ſubſide. The liquor poured off clear 1s to be 
reduced to three pints, in which ſix pounds of 
ſugar are to be diſſolved. An ounce of this 
ſyrup is reckoned equivalent to about a grain of 


opium. »The Edinburgh college directs two 


pounds of poppy heads without the ſceds to be 
macerated for a night in thirty pounds of boiling 
water, the liquor then boiled down till only a 
third part remains, which is to be ſtrongly ex- 
preſſed and ſtrained, then boiled again to the 
half, ſtrained, and made into a ſyrup with a 
ſufficient quantity of ſugar. They alſo allow 
this ſyrup to be made by diſſolving one dram 


of the extract of white poppy heads in two 


Extract. ca- 
pitum papa- 
veris albi 


Pb. Ed. 


pounds and a half of ſimple ſyrup. 
A decoction of poppy heads in water, ſtrongly 

preſſed out, ebe by ſettling, then clarified 

wich whites of eggs, and inſpiſſated, yields an 


extract amounting to one fifth or one ſixth the 


weight of the heads : it is ſaid, that two grains 


of this preparation are equivalent to one grain 


of opium, and that the extract is not liable to 


produce a nauſea or giddineſs which generally 


follow the uſe of pure opium(a) : but the con- 
ſequential effects which opiates produce, in dif- 
ferent ſubjects, and in different circumſtances, 
are ſo variable, that the trials which have been 


(a) Mr. Arnot, Edinburgh medical eſſays, vol. v. art. 11. 
| | made 
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made of this preparation, however ſucceſsful, 


do not appear ſufficient for eſtabliſhing this 
ſuperiority. Of tinctures or extracts made with 
ſpirituous menſtrua, no medicinal trials, ſo far 
as I can learn, have as yet been made: in ſinell 
and taſte they approach more to opium than 


any other preparation of the poppy I have 


ſeen. 
Many have ſuppoſed the ſeeds of the p PPY 
rc6- 


to be, like the other parts of the herb, na 


tic a); miſled, perhaps, by analogical reaſon- 


ing from other plants. Though the ſeeds of 
many plants are more efficacious than the veſſel 


in which they are lodged ; thoſe of the popp 


have nothing of the narcotic juice which is dif- 
fuſed through their covering, through the ſtalks, 
and more ſparingly through the leaves. If 
emulſions of poppy ſceds have been found ſer- 
viceable in coughs, catarrhs, heat of urine, and 
other like diſorders ; it is not to an anodyne, 


but an emollient quality, that this virtue is to 


be aſcribed. The ſeeds in ſubſtance have a 
ſweetiſh unctuous farinaceous taſte, and yield 
upon expreſſion a large quantity of inſipid oilg 
both the ſeeds themſelves and the oil are ſaid to 
be in ſome places common articles of food(b). 


3. PaPAvER ERRATiICUM Pharm. Lond. Pa- 
paver erraticum majus C. B. Papaver Rhzas 
Lim. Wild or red poppy, or corn-roſe : with 
deep red flowers, dark-coloured ſeeds, hairy 
leaves and ſtalks, and the leaves cut almoſt, or 
quite, to the pedicle into indented ſegments. It 


(a) Hermann, Cyno/ur. mat. med. edit. Beecler, p. 436. 


Juncker, Conſpectus therapiæ generals, p. 279. 


(b) Proſper Alpinus, De medicina /Eg yptiorum, lib. iv. 
cap. 1. Geoffroy, Mat. med. tom. li. p. 716. Linnæi, 
nitat. Academic. ili. 71. 
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is common in corn- fields; and is ſometimes, 
like the others, made to vary its flowers by 
culture. 


Taz heads of this ſpecies appear to contain 


the ſame kind of narcotic juice with thoſe of the 


two preceding, but in ſo much ſmaller quantity 


that they are wholly neglected. The only part 
made uſe of is the flowers, which are ſuppoſed 
to be likewiſe impregnated in ſome degree with 
the ſame anodyne principle, and ſtand recom. 
mended in catarrhs, coughs, ſpitting of blood, 
and other diſorders: they have a flight narcotic 
ſmell, and a very mucilaginous taſte, accom. 
panied with a ſenſible bitteriſhneſs. They are 


at preſent regarded rather on account of their 


colour, than for any great virtues expected from 
them: they yield upon expreſſion a deep red 
Juice, and impart the ſame colour to watery li- 
quors, and a brighter though paler red to rec- 
tified ſpirit. A ſtrong infuſion of them is pre- 
pared in the ſhops, by pouring four pints and 
a half of boiling water upon four pounds of the 


freſh flowers, ſtirring them over the fire till the 


flowers are all immerged, and ſetting them by 


to ſteep for a night: without the application of 


fire ſo as to ſcald or ſhrink the flowers a little, 
they can ſcarcely be moiſtened with the water; 


if the heat is continued longer than this effect is 


produced, the liquor turns out quite ſlimy. T his 
infuſion, preſſed out and depurated by ſettling, 
is reduced, by a proper addition of ſugar, into 
a deep red ſyrup. The colouring matter of the 
red poppy differs from that of clove-gilly 
flowers, red roſes, and other bright red flowers, 
in this; that on the admixture of alkaline 
liquors, it does not change, like them, to a 
green, but to a dark purple. 
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PARALYSIS: a plant with oblong wrinkled 
leaves, hairy on the upper ſides of the ribs; and 
naked ſtalks, bearing monopetalous flowers, 
each of which is divided about the edge into 
five ſegments, and ſet in a looſe tubulous, 
= cup, which, after the flower has fallen, 

incloſes a huſk full of roundiſh ſeeds. It is 
perennial, aud flowers early in the ſpring. 


1. VERBASCULUM Ppratenſe odoratum C. B. 
Primula veris major Gerard. Primula veris 
officinalis Linn. Cowſlip, paigil, or peagle: 
with ſeveral flowers ſet together on one ſtalk, 
of a deep yellow colour, drooping downwards. 
It grows wild in marſhes and moiſt meadows. 


CowsLie FLOwEeRsS have a moderately ſtrong 
pleaſant ſmell, and a ſomewhat roughiſh bitter- 
iſh taſte; both which they impart, together 
with a yellow tincture, to watery and to fpiri- 
tuous menſtrua. Vinous liquors, impregnated 
with their flayour by maceration or fermentation, 
and ſtrong infuſions of them drank as tea, are 
ſuppoſed to be mildly corroborant, antiſpaſ- 
modic, and anodyne. An infuſion of three 
_ of the freſh flowers in five pints of 

iling water is made in the ſhops into a ſyrup, 
of a fine yellow colour, and agreeably impreg- 
nated with the flavour of the cowſlips. 


2. PRIMVULA veRIs minor Ger. Verbaſculum 
filveftre majus ſingulari flore C. B. Primula veris 
acaulis Linn, Prunroſe: with pale yellow ſoli- 
1 flowers. It grows wild in woods and 
ges. b | 
+ Tag 
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MATERIA MEDICA. 


Tur flowers of this ſpecies are much weaker 
and leſs agreeable in ſmell than thoſe of the 
preceding. The leaves and the roots ſeem to 
partake in ſome degree of the nature of thoſe of 
aſarum; acting as ſtrong errhines or ſterny. 
tatories, when ſnuffed up the noſe, and a; 


emetics (the roots at leaſt) when taken inter. 


nally. Gerard reports, as from the experience 
of a ſkilful practitioner, that “ a dram and a 
half of the powder of the dried roots (taken up 


in autumn) purgeth by vomit very forcibly, 


but ſafely, in ſuch manner as aſarum doth.” 


PAREIRA. 


PAREIRA BRAVA Pharm. Lond. Pareyrq, 
Ambutua, Butua, Overo brutua, Zan. bist. 
Pharm. Pariſ. PAREIRA BRaAva: the root of 
an American climbing plant (convolvulus bra- 
zilianus flore octopetalo monococcos Raii hiſt. 
Ciſſampelos Pareira Linn.) brought from Brazil, 
generally in crooked pieces of different ſizes, 


ſome no bigger than the finger, others as large 


as a child's arm: the outſide is browniſh and 


variouſly wrinkled ; the internal ſubſtance of a 


pale dull yellowiſh hue, and interwoven as it 
were with woody fibres, ſo that on a tranſverſe 
ſection, there appears a number of concentric 
circles, croſſed with ſtriæ running from the 
centre to the circumference. | 


Tuis root is extolled by the Braſilians and 


Portugueſe in a variety of diſeaſes, particularly 


in ſuppreſſions of urine and in nephritic and 
calculous complaints. Geoffroy is of opinion, 
that its virtue conſiſts in diſſolving and attenu- 
ating tenacious juices; and reports, that in 


ſundry diſorders ariſing from their viſcidity, it 


Was 
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PAREIRA. 
was ſound remarkably beneficial: that in ne- 
phritic pains and ſuppreſſions of urine, he has 
often given it with happy ſucceſs: that he has 
ſometimes ſeen the patient freed from pain 
almoſt in an inſtant, and a plentiful diſcharge 
of urine brought on: that in ulcers of the 
kidneys and bladder, where the urine was 
mucous and purulent, and could ſcarcely be 
voided, or not without great uneaſineſs, the 
ſymptoms were ſoon relieved by pareira, and 
the ulcer at length healed by joining to it 


balſam of copaiba: that in an aſthmatic caſe, 


where the patient was almoſt ſuffocated by 
thick phlegm, an infuſion of pareira, after many 
other medicines had been tried in vain, brought 
on a copious expectoration, which proved a 
ſolution of the diſeaſe: that a perſon who, from 
an acute pain under the liver, had become in a 
few hours icterical, had the pain relieved, after 
bleeding, by the third cup of the decoction, 
and all the ſymptoms removed by a continuance 
of it; and that the ſame diſorder frequently 
returning, ſhe always found relief from the ſame 
medicine: but that in another icterical caſe, 


where the liver was ſwelled, it did no good. 


He cautions againſt giving too large doſes, 
which might, he obſerves, raiſe a heat, and 
perhaps an inflammation in the kidneys : of the 
root in ſubſtance he preſcribes from twelve 


infuſion two or three drams; this quantity of 
the root, bruiſed, he directs to be*boiled in a 


pint and a half of water till only a pint remains, 
which is to be ſtrained off, ſweetened with a 
little ſugar, divided into three portions, and 
drank as tea at intervals of half an hour. 

The uſe of this root has not been in general 


accompanied with ſo much ſucceſs : but though, 
like 


grains to half a dram, and in decoction or 
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like many other medicines, it has not been 
found to anſwer the character at firſt given of it, 
and has thence fallen into neglect, we may 
preſume, from its ſenſible qualities, that it i; 


not deſtitute of medical virtue. It has no re- 


markable ſmell; but to the taſte it manifeſts a 
notable ſweetneſs, of the liquorice kind, ro- 
gether with a conſiderable bitterneſs and a ſlight 
roughneſs covered by the ſweet matter. It 

ves out great part both of the bitter and the 
— ſubſtance to watery and ſpirituous men- 
firua: in evaporating the watery decoction, a 
conſiderable quantity of reſinous matter ſepa- 
rates, which does not mingle with the remain- 


ing extract or diſſolve in water, but is readily 


taken up by ſpirit; whence ſpirit appears to be 
the moſt perfect diſſolvent of its active parts. 


Both the ſpirituous tincture and extract are in 
taſte ſtronger than the watery. 


PARIETAR IA. 
PARIETARIA Pharm. Lond. & Einl. 


Parietaria officinarum & dioſcoridis C. B. Pa- 


rietaria officinalis Linn. PELLITORY OF Tit 
WALL: a plant with tender reddiſh ſtalks; 
rough, uncut, oblong leaves, pointed at both 
ends; and imperfect rough flowers, growing in 
cluſters along the ſtalks, followed each by a 


| ſmall ſhining ſeed. It is perennial, common 


on old walls and among rubbiſh, and flowers in 
—_ — | 


Tux leaves of pellitory of the wall have been 
uſed in cataplaſms for diſcuſſing inflammatory 

ſwellings: decoCtions of them, and their ex- 
preſſed juice, have been given as emollient 
diuretics in nephritic caſes and iſchuries, __ 3 4 
. | ſaid, 


a „ — 


PASTINACA. 


ſaid, when long perſiſted in, to be uſeful aperi- 
ents or ſweeteners in cutancous defedations. 
The plant appears to be of no great activity, 


being rather oleraceous than medicinal : to the 


taſte, the leaves in ſubſtance and their juice, are 
little other than herbaceous and watery. 


PASTINACA. 


PASTINACA: an umbelliferous plant, with 


naked umbels, yellow flowers, and flat ſeeds 
ſurrounded with a lexfy margin: the leaves are 
oblong, and ſtand in pairs on a middle rib, 
without pedicles. 


1. Pas TIN AA: Paſtinaca lalifolia ſativa C. B. 
Paſtinaca ſativa Linn. Garden parſnep : with 
1 ſmooth indented leaves, and a 

ge fleſhy root. 


2. ELapHoBoscuM : Paſtinaca ſilveſtris lati- 


folia C. B. Bancia & branca leonina quibuſdam. 


Wild parſnep : with dark green rough indented 


leaves and ſlender woody roots; common about 
the ſides of fields; flowering, as the other, in 
June and July, and ripening its ſeeds in Sep- 
tember. The garden fort is ſuppoſed to be 
only a variety of 

to culture. 


Tux roots of the garden parſnep, in taſte 
conſiderably ſweetiſn, are accounted a very nu- 


tritious aliment: they yield with rectified ſpirit 


a very ſweet extract, and in diſtillation with 
water a ſmall portion of eſſential oil poſſeſſing 
the ſpecific flavour of the roots. It is ſaid that 
by ſtanding in the ground for ſome years, it 

contracts 


this, and to owe its differences 
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contracts pernicious qualities, ſo as to occaſion 
diſorders of the ſenſes(@). 

The ſeeds of the garden ſort are ſomewhat 
aromatic ; thoſe of the wild a little more ſo; of 


_ conſiderable ſmell, but no great pungency or 
warmth. By infuſion, they impregnate water 


moderately with their ſmell, but communicate 
very litele taſte: in diſtillation they give over a 
ſmall quantity of a pale yellowiſh effential oil, 
in taſte moderately pungent, and ſmelling 
ſtrongly of the ſeeds : five pounds of the ſeed; 
of the garden parſnep yielded little more than a 
dram. Rectified ſpirit takes up by digeſtion 
the whole of their active matter, and carries off 
little in the inſpiſſation of the tincture: the ex- 
tracts of both ſorts have a moderate warmth 
and bitteriſhneſs, differing in degree as the ſceds 
themſelves. Theſe ſeeds have been commend. 
ed as diuretics, ſimilar to thoſe of daucus, but 
weaker, which, in their ſenſible qualities, they 
apparently are: Haller reports, that thoſe of 
the wild ſpecies, made into N with extract 
of liquorice, were much uſed by Boerhaave 
againſt nephritic complaints and ulcerations of 
the bladder. 


3. Panax: Panax heracleum Moriſon. Panax 
paſtinace folio C. B. Sphondylio vel potius paſti- 
nace germanice affinis panax vel pſeudocoſtus flore 
luteo J. B. Laſerpitium Chironium Linn. Her- 
cules's allheal or wound wort : with uncut 
leaves, ſomewhat heart-ſhaped, but having one 
of the ſides lower than the other : the middle 
ribs, bearing the ſeveral ſets of Jeaves, ſtand in 


( 40 Ray, Hiftoria plantarum, i i. 420. Dan. Hoffman, 
Acta acad. cœſar. nat. curigr. vol. vi. ano 1742. 6%. 128. 
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PENTAPHYLLUM. 


dein along a larger rib. It is a native of the 
warmer climates, and bears the colds of our 
own. 


Born the ſeeds and the roots of this ſpecies 
are conſiderably warmer than thoſe of the two 
ceding. The roots and ſtalks have a ſtrong 
imell and taſte reſembling thoſe of opopanax ; 
and Boerhaave relates, that on wounding the 
plant in ſummer, he obtained a yellow juice, 
which, being inſpiſſated a little in the ſun, 
agreed perfectly, in both reſpects, with that ex- 
otic gummy-reſin, 


PENTAPHYLLUM. 


PENTAPHYLLUM Pharm. Lond. Quin- 
 quefelium majus repens C. B. Potentilla reptans 
Linn. * Cinquerolt or FivE-LEAVED GRASS: A 
trailing plant, with oval ſerrated leaves, ſet five 
together on long pedicies, and pentapetalous 


the cup is divided into ten unequal ſegments, the 
five innermoſt of ich form a covering to a 
button of ſeeds: the root is long and lender, 
dark coloured on the outſide, and reddiſh” within. 
[t- is perennial, grows wild on open clayie 
grounds, and flowers in June, 


Tut roots of pentaphyllum are mild aſtrin- 
gents, and give out their aſtringent matter both 
to water and ſpirit. They have been uſed in 
diarrhaeas and other fluxes, if intermitting 
fevers, ſometimes as corroborants and anti- 
leptics in low colliquative acute fevers, in gar- 
gariſms for ſtrengthening the gums, &c. Their 
virtue is confined chiefly to the red cortical 
part, the whitiſh woody fibre in the middle 
being nearly infipid. 

PERSICA. 


yellow flowers ſtanding ſolitary on like pedicles : _ 
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p ER SICA. 


PERSICA molli carne vulgaris viridis & alla 
C. B. Amygdalus Perfica Linn. Prach: a 
tree common in gardens ; with oblong, narrow, 

inted, ſerrated leaves; pale reddiſh flowers, 
compoſed of five broad petala with numerou; 
| ſtamina in the middle, ſet in five-leaved reddiſh 
cups, adhering to the branches without pedicles; 
and a fleſhy fruit covered with donn matter 
and including a furrowed ſtone. 


Tux flowers of che peach tree have an agree- 
able but weak ſmell, and a bitteriſh taſte; 
Boulduc obſerves, that when diſtilled without 
addition, by the heat of a water-bath, they 
yield one ſixth their weight or more of a whitiſh 


liquor, which communicates, to a conſiderable 


quantity of other liquids, a flavour like that of 
the kernels of fruits. Theſe flowers appear to 


be gently laxative : it is ſaid, that an infuſion 


in water of half an ounce of the freſh gathered 
flowers, or of a dram of them when dried, 
ſweetened with ſugar, proves, for children, an 
uſeful purgative and anthelmintic ; and that the 
leaves, more unpalatable than the flowers, ate 
ſomewhat more efficacious. The fruit is of the 
ſame quality with the other dulco-acid ſummer 
fruits: ſee Fructus boræi. 


p E RSITICAR IA. 


AR SMART: an annual plant with oblong 
uncut leaves pointed at both ends, and im- 
perfect flowers ſet in ſpikes on the tops of the 
ſtalks: the cup is thick and fleſny, divided into 


five oval ſegments, which, cloſing, form a 


cover to an angular gloſſy ſeed. 


1. PERSICARIA 


PER SICARIA. 


1. PERSICARIA MITIS: Perficaria mitis macu- 
ha C. B. Pharm. Pariſ. Plumbago. Poly- 
gonum Perficaria Linn. Spotted arſmart; fo 
called from moſt of the leaves having a blackiſh 
ſpot in the middle. It grows wild in moiſt 
watery places, and flowers in July. 


Tuis plant is ſaid to be a good vulnerary and 
antiſeptic ; and decoctions of it in wine, to 
reſtrain the progrels of gangrenes (a). It has a 


ſlightly. roger — to acidity, and no 
remarkable 


2. PrxsicakiA urens five bydropiper C. B. 
Polygonum Hydropiper Linn. Biting arſmart, 
lake weed, water pepper: diſtinguiſhed from the 


* former by the ſpikes of flowers being ſlenderer, 
the leaves ſhorter, narrower, and without any 


ſpots ; but more remarkably by its taſte. In 
our markets, a plant of a different genus, the 
ſecond of the ranunculi hereafter "OY is 
ſometimes ſold for it. 


Tux leaves of this ſpecies have an acrid burn- 
ing taſte, and ſeem to be nearly of the ſame na- 
ture with thoſe of arum ; their acrimony not 
riſing in diſtillation, and being deſtroyed in the 
proceſs (5). They are commended as antiſep- 
tic, aperient, diuretic ; in ſcurvies and cachex- 
ies, humoural aſthmas; hypochondriacal and 
nephritic complaints, and i the“ wandering 
gout. The freſh leaves have been ſometimes 


(4) TournefortggMemvires de acad. des ſeienc. de Pari "= 


four Pann. 1703. 
(6) Rutty, Synob/is of mineral waters, 5. $24- Dr. Cullen 
er ſays, its acrimony operates chiefly on the 
10 kidneys, What is remarkable, it gives out its diuretic 
virtue in diſtillation to water.” Mat. Med. 308. 
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applied externally, in ſtimulating cataplaſms, 
and for cleanſing foul ulcers and conſuming fun- 
gous fleſh; in which laſt intention they are ſaid 
to be uſed by the farriers. | 


PERUVIANUS CORTEX. 


PERUVIANUS CORTEX Pharm. Lond. & 
Edinb. PERUvIAN BARK : the bark of a mid- 
dling-ſized tree, growing in Peru, called by 
the Spaniards, from its efficacy againſt inter- 
mitting fevers, palo de calenturas, or the fever 
tree; by Linnaeus, Cinchona officinalis. This 
virtue of the bark is ſaid to have been diſcovered 
by the Indians about the year 1500, but not 
revealed to their European maſters till 140 


years after; when a ſignal cure having been 


performed by it on the Spaniſh viceroy's lady, 


the counteſs del Cinchon, it came into general 


uſe in thoſe parts, and was diſtinguiſhed by the 
appellations pulvis comitiſſæ, cortex china china 
or chinchina, kina king or kinkina, and quina 


quina or quinquina, In 1649, a jeſuit brought 


a large quantity of it into Italy, which was 
diſtributed by the fathers of that order, at a 


great price, in different parts of Europe : about 


the ſame time a quantity was purchaſed by 
cardinal de Lugo for the uſe of the poor at 
Rome. From theſe it received the names of 
cortex or pulvis jeſuiticus, pulvis patrum, and pul- 
vis cardinalis de Lugo. 

This bark is brought to us in pieces of dit- 
ferent ſizes, ſome. rolled up into ſhort thick 
quills, and others flat : the outſide is browniſh, 
and generally covered in part with a whitiſh 
moſs : the inſide is of a yellowiſh, reddiſh, or 
ruſty iron colour. The beſt ſort breaks cloſc 


and ſmooth, and proves friable betwixt the 


teeth: 
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teeth: the inferiour kinds appear when broken 
of a woody texture, and in chewing ſeparate 


into fibres. The former pulveriſes more eaſily 
than the latter, and looks, when powdered, of 


a light browniſh colour, reſembling that of cin- 
namon, but ſomewhat paler. 

A bark was ſome time ago brought from 
America under the name of the female Peruvian 
bark. This was found, from experience, to be 
leſs effeftual as a medicine than the genuine ſort, 
which it was frequently ſubſtituted to or mixed 
with in France, inſomuch that its importation, 
as the editor of Geoffroy informs us, was prohi- 
bited by law. Ir is conſiderably thicker, whiter 


on the outſide, redder within, and weaker in 


ſmell and taſte than the true bark. 


PeRUVIAN BARK has a ſlight ſmell, approach- 
ing as it were to muſtineſs, yet ſo much of the 
aromatic kind as not to be diſagreeable. Its 
taſte is conſiderably bitter, aſtringent, very du- 
rable in the mouth, and accompanied with ſome 
degree of aromatic warmth, but not ſufficient to 
prevent its being ungrateful. 

The febrifuge virtue, for which alone this 
medicine was at firſt recommended, has now 
been eſtabliſhed by the daily experience of about 
a century: and that, when judiciouſly and ſea- 
ſonably adminiſtered, it proves as ſafe as it is 
effectual, is now alſo beyond diſpute. An eme- 
tic, which is in moſt caſes neceſſary, being 


taken towards the approach of a paroxyſm, that 
its operation may be over before the fit comes 
on; the bark is begun at the end of the parox- 
yſm, or even in the time of the hot fit, and re- 


peated, in doſes of half a dram or more, every 
third or fourth hour, during the intermiſſion : 
after the fever has been removed, the medicine 

0 2 is 
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is continued for a time, but more ſparingly, to 
prevent a return. During the uſe of the bark, 
the pulſe, which betwixt the paroxyſms is ge- 
nerally weak and ſlow, becomes ſtronger and 
quicker, the appetite mends, the patient grows 
more cheerful, and perſpiration increaſes : theſe 
may be looked upon as ſure preſages of its ſuc. 
ceſs. At firſt it frequently occaſions a looſendh,, 
and this alſo is ſalutary ; but if the purging runs 
on too long, as the fever rarely yields while this 
- evacuation continues, it is uſually checked by 
the addition of a little opium : if too great col- 
tiveneſs enſues, recourſe is had to glyſters. In 
groſs impure habits, gentle purgatives are pre- 
miſed to the bark, or given for a time in con- 
junction with it: in agues of the inflammatory 
kind, or accompanied with great heat, a little 
nitre is joined or interpoſed : in lax ſpongy con- 
ſtitutions, and a thin watery ſtate of the blood, 
the bark is aſſiſted by bitters, ſnakeroot, cam- 
phor, and chalybeates : where obſtructions of 
the abdominal viſcera are apprehended, it is not 
ventured on without the addition of fixt alkaline 
falts, ſal ammoniac, or other aperients. In all 
caſes, moderate exerciſe, and the drinking of 
warm liquids, promote its effects. As the bark 
is hurtful in the inflammatory diatheſis, it is not 
near ſo effectual in vernal, as in ſummer and 
autumnal intermittents (a). 

In remitting fevers, this medicine is leſs ſuc- 
ceſsful than in thoſe which have perfect inter- 
miſſions : in hectics, or wherever pus is formed, 
or Juices are extravaſated, it does harm. In the 
decline of long nervous fevers or after a remil- 
ſion, and in thoſe of the low malignant kind 
where the blood is colliquated and the ſtrength 


* (a) Cull. Mat, Med. 293. 
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exhauſted, it proves an excellent cordial, cor- 
roborant, and antiſeptic. 

Peruvian bark has likewiſe been found ſer- 
viceable in gangrenes and mortifications, and 
in foul obſtinate ulcers and running ſores of 
other kinds: in theſe caſes, taken in large and 

ated doſes, it frequently brings on a lauda- 
ble fuppuration, which degenerates on diſcon- 
tinuing the uſe of the medicine, and again turns 
kindly upon reſuming it. The like effects have 
been obſerved from it in variolous caſes, where 
either the puſtules did not duly ſuppurate, or 

hiæ ſhewed a diſpoſition to a gangrene : 
by the uſe of bark, the empty veſicles filled with 
matter, watery ſanies changed into thick white 
pus, and the petechiæ became gradually paler 
and at length diſappeared. The principal ſymp- 
tom in this diſeaſe that contraindicates this valu- 
able ſuppurant and antiſeptic, is great obſtruc- 
tion at the breaſt or difficulty of breathing; 
which are always by this medicine increaſed, 
inſomuch that ſmall doſes have in ſome caſes 
endangered ſuffocation. 

In tumours of the glands, the Peruvian bark 
appears to promote, not ſuppuration, but reſo- 
lution. In the Medical Obſervations and In- 

iries publiſhed by a ſociety of phyſicians in 


ondon, there are ſeveral inſtances of its being 


given with ſucceſs in ſcrophulous complaints. 
Dr. Fothergill obſerves, that inveterate ophthal- 
miz generally yield to it : that beginning glan- 
dular tumours are very frequently reſolved and 
their farther progreſs ſtopt by it: that ſwelled 
lips, cutaneous blotches ariling from a like 
cauſe, are healed, and the tendency to a ſtru- 


mous habit corrected : that it does not ſucceed 
in all caſes, but that there are few in which a 


trial can be attended with much detriment : that 
CF 7 he 
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he has never known it to avail where the bone; 
were affected, or where the ſcrophulous tumour 
was ſo ſituated as to be attended with much 
pain, as in the joints or under the membranous 
covers of the muſcles ; for when it attacks theſe 
parts, the perioſteum, and conſequently the 


bone, ſeldom eſcape being injured ; that here 
the bark, inſtead of leſſening, adds to the fever 


which accompanies theſe circumſtances, and if 
it does not increaſe the force of the miſchief, 


ſeems at leaſt to haſten its progreſs. 


Peruvian bark has been applied likewiſe, in 
conjunction with other appropriated medicines, 
and often with good ſucceſs, to the cure of pe- 
riodic - head-achs, hyſterical, hypochondriacal, 
vertiginous and epileptic complaints, and other 
diſorders that have regular intermiſſions. By it; 
bitterneſs, aſtringency, and mild aromatic 
warmth, it ſtrengthens the whole ſyſtem, and 
proves a medicine of great utility in weakneſs of 
the ſtomach, uterine fluxes, and ſundry chroni- 


cal diſeaſes proceeding from a laxity and debility 


of the fibres. To ſtrengthen the ſolids appears 
indeed, in all caſes, to be its primary operation ; 
and its ſalutary virtues in different diſcaſes, to 
be no other than conſequential effects of this ge- 
neral power. In all the diſtempers where bark 


is known to take place, other aſtringent and 


bitter medicines, ſingly or combined, have 
likewiſe been of ſervice, though not equally with 
this natural combination of them“ (a). 


TRE virtues of this bark are very difficultly 
extracted by long coction in water, and part of 


a Dr. Percival found, that on mixing infuſion of bark 
with putrid or ox gall, an inftant coagulation enſued, and 
the fœtor was increaſed. Hence he accounts for the diſ- 
agreement of this medicine in the bilious fevers of the Wet 


Indies, EH. Med. and Exper. vol. ii. p. 24. 
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what the liquor is by heat enabled to take up 
begins to ſeparate as ſoon as it is cold. This 
reſinous part, which is rather melted out by the 
boiling heat than diſſolved by the water as a 
menſtruum, ſeems to contain chiefly the aſtrin- 
gency of the drug : the bitter matter appears to 
de perfectly diſſoluble, though more difficult 
to be got completely out. After repeated in- 
ſuſion in cold water, till the liquor came off 
colourleſs and ſuffered no change from ſolution 
of vitriol, warm water extracted a conſiderable 
colour, and vitriol produced with this infuſion 
an opake black : after warm water would ex- 
tract no more, very hot water received a deeper 
colour than that of the ſtrongeſt cold infuſion 


of freſh bark ; and this likewiſe ſtruck a deep 


black with vitriol : boiling water had the ſame 
effect, after very hot water had ceaſed to at Ca). 
On boiling a pound of finely powdered bark 


for an hour or two in five or {ix quarts of water, 


the decoction whilſt hot looks clear and reddiſh, 


but in cooling becomes turbid and of a pale 


yellowiſh or wheyiſh hue: in this ſtate it 1s 
found to partake, in a great degree, both of the 
bitterneſs and aſtringency of the bark, but in 
non as it depoſites the matter that made 

turbid, it loſes more and more of its ſtypticity, 
the bitterneſs ſeeming to continue undiminiſhed. 
The remaining bark, boiled in freſh water, ex- 
hibits the ſame appearance for two or three 


times ſucceſſively ; and when, at length, it ceaſes 


to render the water turbid, it imparts a bitter- 


neſs without aſtringency (+), retaining ſtill ſome 
ſhare 


(4a) M. S. of Dr. Lewis, 


(b) In the above experiments, I judged of the aſtrin- 
gency only from the taſte : ſolution of chalybeate vitnol, fo 
uſeful on other occaſions for diſcovering aſtringent matter 
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ſhare of bitterneſs itſelf. The vapour which 
exhales in the firſt coction being caught in pro- 
per veſſels, condenſes into a limpid liquor which 
ſmells ſtrongly of the bark; though no ſeparable 
oil is obtained on ſubmitting many pounds to 
the operation. The ſeveral decoctions, ſtrained 
and inſpiſſated together, yield an extract, rather 
leſs bitter, and much leſs ſtyptic, than the bark 
in ſubſtance : this extract is kept in the ſhops 
in a ſoft and a hard form; the one of a proper 
conſiſtence for making into pills; the other fit 
for being reduced into powder. 

| As 


in vegetable decoctions or infuſions, ſeemed here to fail; 


for having often mixed it, in different quantities, with even 
the firſt decoctions of bark, it produced, not a black, but a 
deep green. I have ſince obſerved, that when the vitriolic 
ſolution is uſed in very ſmall proportion, it ſtrikes a black 


with the turbid decoctions of bark, as with other aſtringents; 


and that even the green mixtures, —_— from a greater 
addition of the vitriol, on being largely diluted with water, 
become black or bluiſh like diluted ink. The refinous 
matter, which ſubſides on ſtanding from the turbid decoc- 
tions, being diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, gave likewiſe a 
black with vitriol. But when the bark had been boiled in 
freſh waters, till it no longer gave any turbidneſs to the 
liquor, the laſt tranſparent decoctions, though ſtill pretty 
ſtrong in taſte, gave no blackneſs at all. 

Some doubts having ariſen with regard to this experiment, 
] have repeated it twice, and found the event both times 


the ſame as before. The laſt decoctions, on dropping in the 


chalybeate ſolution, contracted indeed a ſlight duſky hue, 
which in certain poſitions might be miſtaken for a low de- 


gree of blackneſs; but the mixtures, held between the eye 
and the light, appeared only of a kind of olive yellowith or 


browniſh colour, and, on ſtanding for a little while, de- 


poſited, not a black, but an ochery precipitate ; whereas 


the firſt infuſions or decoctions, though ſo far diluted with 
water as ſcarcely to diſcover any taſte, ſtruck a bluiſh 


colour like that of diluted ink, and what little precipitate 
could be ſeparated was black. 


— 


till the filtered liquor no longer made any change with ſolu- 
. : i - uon 


After the boiling of the bark in water had been repeated 


hq _ _ « at as at ___a« a——— 
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As this drug gives out its virtue ſo difficultly 
and imperfectly to boiling water, it has not 


deen ſuſpected that cold water would have any | 


conſiderable action on it: 1 have nevertheleſs 
found, that an infuſion in cold water, though 
perſectly tranſparent, is rather ſtronger in taſte 
than even the turbid decoction, though the 
latter has ſomewhat more of a kind of fulneſs 


in the mouth (a). It is by means of a gummy 


Matter 


tion of vitriol, the remaining bark gave no tincture at all to 
reftified ſpirit. 

But freſh bark, boiled in ſucceſſive portions of rectified 
ſpirit, till it ceaſed to impart any colour to the menſtruum, 
gave ſtill a deep tincture to boiling water; and this decoc- 
non, on the addition of ſolution of vitriol, exhibited nearl 
the ſame appearances as the laſt decoctions a 
only in a higher degree, the precipitate being much more 


, and its colour deeper. 

| Though by repeated boilings in water the bark may be 
ſo exhauſted as to give out nothing to ſpirit, but after the 
repeated action of ſpirit ſtill gives out ſomething to water 
yet ſpirit appears, to be the moſt active menſtruum of its 

s. For all, that ſpirit can diſſolve, is ex 
trated by a far leſs quantity of ſpirit than of water ; and 
what ſpirit leaves undiſſolved is of little taſte. Equal 
quantities of bark being digeſted for the ſame length of 
ume with equa] quantities of water and rectiſied ſpirit, with 
or without heat; the ſpirituous tinctures proved always 
ſtronger in taſte than the watery, and left on evapom iq; a 
larger proportion of extract * ||. 


This aſſertion ſeems contrary to the reſult of ſome experi- 
ments by Dr. Percival, related in his firſt vol. of FV. Med. and 
Exper. p. 91, in which a dram of bark infuſed ſeven days in three 
ounces each of reQified ſpirit, proof ſpirit, and water, loſt in the 
firſt, Ox grains; in the ſecond, eight and a quarter; and in the 
third, eight, Theſe accounts can be reconciled only upon the 
ſuppoſition that watery liquors do, indeed, extract more of the 
inert gummy matter of bark; but ſpiritvous, more of the active 
matter, | 


{a) I have endeavoured to compare the ſtrength of the 
— by characters that may be thought more 
Cory than the taſte. A cold infuſion and decoction 
were made with equal quantities of bark and water, 3 
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matter in vegetables, that the reſinous parts 
become diſſoluble in watery liquors; and it 
ſeems probable that, ia boiling, part of the 
gummy principle of the bark is haſtily diſſolved 
and diſunited from the reſinous, whereas cold 
water, acting more gradually, extracts them 
both together. I have given the infuſions in 
intermitting fevers as well as other diſorders, 


with all the ſucceſs that could have been ex- 


cted from any preparation of this valuable 
medicine : the proportions commonly followed 
were, one ounce of the bark in fine powder, 
and eight or twelve of water, which were mace- 
rated without heat for twenty-four hours (a), 


and 


both liquors paſſed through a filter : the infuſion ran through 


faſt ; the decoction exceeding ſlowly, and continued turbid 


and opake after filtration. The two liquors, examined 


hydroſtatically, were found very nearly of the ſame ſpecific 
gravity. Equal quantities of them being turned black with 
equal quantities of ſolution of vitriol, the quantity of water 
neceſſary for diluting the blackneſs of the mixtures to an 
imperceptible degree, was very nearly the ſame for both. 
Theſe experiments were often repeated, and ſeemed to 
prove, that the infuſion and decoction are not conſiderably 
different in the quantity of matter taken up from the bark, 
but that this matter is in the cold infuſion tranſparently 
diſſolved, whereas in the decoction great part of it is only 
diffuſed through the liquor in an undiſſolved ſtate. — In the 
infuſion itſelf, however, the ſolution does not appear to be 
very intimate. 'The tranſparent liquor becomes in a day 
or two turbid, and on fnnding for — weeks (being now 
and then ſhaken to prevent its growing mouldy) depoſites 
ſo much of the reſinous part, that it is in taſte ſimply bitter, 
and produces no blackneſs with vitriol. The reſinous 
ſediment gives to ſpirit of wine a dark-coloured aſtringent 
tincture, which ſtnkes a black with vitriol like the tincture 
of bark itſelf. 


(a) Since the above account was written, this prepara- 
tion has been received in peneral practice, and found to 
anſwer the character here given of it. The time of mace- 


ration has been diminiſhed to twelve hours, and ſome late 


experiments 
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and the clear liquor given in doſes of two or 
three ounces. 


* The London college ſeems now convinced Decod. cort. 


that long coction of the bark is either unneceſ- 
fary, or hurtful by diſſipating ſome of the more 


volatile parts, and precipitating the reſinous 


ones; for they have given a formula for a 
decoction of bark, in which one ounce of the 
powder is boiled in a pint and three ounces of 
water for ten minutes only, in a cloſe veſſel, 
and then ſtrained off while hot. 

It is a common opinion, that bark in ſub- 
ſtance is more effectual than any preparation 
of it. Thus much is plain, that the infuſions, 
as well as the decoctions, have not near ſo much 
effect as the quantity of bark they were made 
from, as the menſtruum does not in either caſe 
corapletely extract its active matter ; but their 
effects are evidently the ſame in kind, and the 
difference in degree may be compenſated by 
an increaſe in the quantity. 

The turbid decoctions, on the addition of 
any of the concentrated mineral acids, in the 
proportion of one drop to about a quarter of 
an ounce, become tranſparent, of a bright pale 
yellow colour, and of a rougher or more acerb 


experiments ſhew, that it may be till further reduced, 
without any injury to the medicine. A mixture of one 
= of bark aud eight of water being filtered after ſtanding 
one hour, the liquor appeared, from its taſte, from its 
colour, from its ſpecific gravity, and from the trial with 
ſolution of vitriol, to be very nearly, if not fully, as ſtrong, 
as thoſe which had ſtood 2, 4, 6, 8, 12, 24 hours. On 
doubling the quantity of bark, and ſhaking it with the 
yater for only two or three minutes, the liquor proved 
rather ſtronger than any of the preceding ; and being 
afterwards kept 24 hours on the ſame bark, it gained no 
ſenſible addition to its ſtrength. So that a very ſtrong 
may be obtained in a very expeditious manner. 

| taſte, 
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taſte, but with the loſs of their bitterneſs : the 
vegetable acids, added in proportionably larger 
quantity, render them likewiſe tranſparent and 
improve their roughneſs, without much dimj. 
niſhing their bitterneſs : all theſe mixtures de. 
poſite, on ſtanding, a little powdery ſediment, 
Alkalies, both fixt and volatile, occaſion ; 
more copious precipitation, and inſtead of 


making the turbid decoctions clear, make the 


clear turbid. 

Rectiſied ſpirit of wine receives from bark 
a deep reddiſh brown colour, and takes up 
much more of its active matter than watery 
liquors *(@): by digeſting the powder firſt in 
ſome rectified ſpirit, ' and then boiling it in 


water, nearly the whole of its virtue is pretty 


readily got out. On inſpiſſating the filtered 
tincture, the ſpirit carries off nothing remark— 
able of its ſmell or taſte : the remaining extract 
retains the peculiar flavour of the bark, as well 
as its aſtringency and bitterneſs, and proves a 
very elegant preparation, preferable to the pure 
reſin obtained by precipitation from the tincture 
by water, as containing a part of the gummy 
matter, which is a medicinal principle of the 
bark as well as the reſin. The ſpirituous tinc- 
ture, and the decoction of the reſiduum, may 
be united into an extract, poſſeſſing this advan- 
tage in a greater degree, by inſpiſſating them 
ſeparately to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, then 
mixing them together, and continuing the cva- 
poration with a gentle heat. 


Proof ſpirit extracts leſs from bark than 


rectified ſpirit, but more than water. Four 


ounces of the powder, macerated for ſome ay: 


* (a) See Dr. Percival's different opinion, at the note 


* 


without 
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without heat, in a quart f or two pounds and a + Tin. cort. 
half t of proof ſpirit, impart a conſiderable H Ph. 
both of bitterneſs and aſtringency : on 1 Pb 2, 
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applying heat t, the taſte becomes ſtronger, the 
colour darker, and the liquor ſomewhat turbid ; 
from whence it may be concluded, that the 
reſinous part is not by this menſtruum com- 
pletely diſſolved. 

Spirit of ſal arnmoniac made with fixt alkaline 
falt, by maceration with powdered bark in the 


above proportion, receives from it very little 


taſte or colour. The ſpirit prepared with quick- 
lime, and the dulcified ſpirit, extract in a few 
hours a very deep colour, and become ſtrongly 
impregnated with its virtue. Though the ſpirit 
made with quicklime is held too acrimonious to 
be given internally by itſelf, it is not liable to 
that objection here; its pungency being ſheathed 
by the ſubſtance which it diſſolves. 
Among the ſeveral ſubſtances which I have 
tried for covering the taſte of bark, to ſome 
N offenſive, liquorice ſeemed to anſwer the 
Aromatics alone leave the taſte of the 
bark very ſenſible in the mouth; but liquorice 
appeared to cover it effectually, whether in 


draughts or electuaries, with the bark in ſub- 


ſtance or its preparations: to this compound 
any proper aromatic material may be ſuperadded, 
to give a grateful flavour. For liquid forms, 
an infuſion of the liquorice, and for electuaries 
the extract ſhould be uſed: for making up the 
eleftuaries, mucilages are more proper than 
ſyrups, as the former occaſion the compound to 


paſs down freely without ſticking about the 


mouth and fauces. 


* PERUVIANUS CORTEX RUBER: Red Peruvian 


bark. In the year 1779, a Spaniſh ſhip from 


Lima 
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Lima was taken by an Engliſh frigate, 1 


carried into Liſbon. Her cargo chiefly con. 
fiſted of bark, part of which was afterwards 
brought to London, and purchaſed by ſcveral 
druggiſts. From its large coarſe appearance, 
it was ſometime before practitioners could be 
prevailed on to uſe it. At length, it was tried 
in ſome of the hoſpitals, and found to be 6 
efficacious, that an opinion ſoon prevailed of its 
being of a much ſuperiour quality to the beſt 
common bark, Trials were multiplied through. 
out the kingdom, in a year when intermittent; 
were remarkably frequent and obſtinate; and its 
reputation increaſed with every experiment 


Chemical teſts were equally favourable to it, a 


they proved it to contain a much greater pro. 

rtion of active matter, than the other ſorts, 
Atlength, Dr. Saunders, a phyſician in London, 
eminent for chemical knowledge, publiſhed a 
treatiſe, in which various experiments on this 


bark were related, and atteſtations of its great 


medical efficacy from ſeveral practitioners were 


_ annexed, From this pamphlet, together with 


the editor's own experiments, the following 
account is extracted. 


The red bark, as it is called, is in much 
larger and thicker pieces than the common. 
| Moſt of the pieces are concave, though not 


rolled together, like the quilled bark. They 
break ſhort, like the beſt common bark; and 


appear evidently compoſed of three layers. The 


outer is thin, rugged, frequently covered with 
a moſly ſubſtance, and of a reddiſh brown 
colour. The middle is thicker, more compact, 
and of a darker colour : it is very brittle and 
reſinous. The innermoſt layer is more woody 
and fibrous, and of a brighter red. In powdering 


this bark, the middle layer, which feems to 


contain the greateſt proportion of reſinous mat- 
ter, 
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ter, does not break ſo readily as the reſt; a 
circumſtance to be attended to, leſt the moſt 
active part ſhould be left out of the fine powder. 
This red bark to tlie taſte diſcovers all the 
.culiar flavour of the Peruvian bark, but 
much ſtronger than the common officinal ſort. 


An infuſion in cold water -is intenſely bitter; 


more ſo than the ſtrongeſt decoction of com- 
mon bark. Its aſtringency is in an equal de- 

greater than that of the infuſion of com- 
mon bark, as is ſhewn by the addition of mar- 
tial vitriol. The ſpirituous tincture of the red 
bark is alſo proportionally ſtronger than that 
of the pale. The quantity of matter extracted 
by rectified ſpirit from the powder of the for- 
mer, was to that from the latter, as 3 to 2 in 
one experiment, and as 229 to 130 in ano- 
ther. And yet, on infuſing the two reſiduums 
of the firſt experiment in boiling water, that of 
the red bark gave a liquor conſiderably bitter, 


and which ſtruck a black with martial vitriol ; 


while that yielded by the other was nearly taſte- 
leſs, and void of aſtringency. 

With reſpect to medical properties, from 
numerous and repeated trials it appears, that 
the red bark poſſeſſes the ſame virtues with 
the common, but in a much higher degree. 
A ſingle half ounce of this has radically cured 
an obſtinate intermittent, where many ounces 
of the other kind had either had no effect, or 
merely a temporary one. 

Upon the whole, there is the ſtrongeſt rea- 
fon to conclude, with Dr. Saunders, that the 
red bark is the true Peruvian bark, of the beſt 
quality, or in its higheſt perfection. It was 
probably the kind of bark firſt introduced into 
Europe, and which acquired ſo much reputa- 
ton in the hands of Sydenham and _— 

| | t 
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It is the fort ſtill preferred by the Spaniards ſor 


their own uſe; and they are ſurprized at our 
preference of an inferiour kind. Whether it 
be, as Dr. Saunders firſt imagined, the bark 


of the trunk of full grown trees, the branches or 
young trees of which yield. the pale bark; 


whether the trees be different ſpecies, or, at 


leaſt, varieties, does not ſeem accurately deter. 


mined. The latter opinion 1s, perhaps, ren- 
dered the moſt probable, by an obſervation ig 
the third edition of Dr. Saunder's pamphlet. 
He ſays, that © he has lately ſeen ſome excced- 
ing good red bark imported by a Spaniſh mer. 
chant, a conſiderable part of which was as ſmall 
as the quilled bark in common uſe, yer til] 
preſerved its redneſs in that form, approaching, 
however, to the colour of cinnamon. It waz 


extremely reſinous, and gave evident proofs 


of its being the quill of the larger red bark 
which was in the ſame cheſt.” This idea ſeems 
to be confirmed by ſome curious remarks on 
the natural hiſtory of the cinchona, communi- 
cated by Dr. Simmons from the papers of the 
late M. Juſſieu, and ſubjoined to the ſame 
edition, 

This writer makes ſeveral different ſpecies 
of bark, which may, however, be reduced to 
two. The firſt includes the red, the yellow, and 


the knotty barks, all of which have very ſmooth 


leaves, purpliſh flowers, with a bark that 13 
bitter to the taſte, and more or leſs coloured. 
Of theſe, the red is held in the higheſt eſtima- 
tion, and was that firſt imported into Europe, 
but is now become exceeding ſcarce, ſo that its 
place has been ſupplied by the yellow and 
knotty kinds.- , The ſecond ſpecies includes the 
white barks, of which there are four varicties. 
All theſe have broad hairy leaves, and red, 

very 
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PERUVIANUS CORTEX. 


odoriferous flowers, furniſhed with hairs 
on their inſide. In two of theſe varieties the 
inner layers of bark are of a reddiſh hue. Theſe 
have a ſlightly bitter caſte, and ſomewhat of a 
febrifuge quality, which, however, they ſoon 
loſe. The bark of the other two is quite white 
and inſipid. | 
There have been lately diſcovered in the 
province of Santa-Fe, four degrees and a half 
north of the equator, two kinds of cinchona, 
one of which appears to be the ſame with the 
red bark of Peru; the other, one of the white 
ſpecies. This is a fortunate diſcovery, as it 
points out a new ſtore of this moſt valuable 
medicine, when the ancient ones ſhall be ex- 
hauſted. We ſhall ſee in the next article, that 
our own ſettlements are not unprovided with a 


| Plant of the ſame genus, and ſimilar virtues, 


* CINCHONA CARRIBAA Linn. Cinchona Ja- 
maicenſis Dri9., Wright, Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixxvil. 
part ii, This is a ſpecies of the Jeſuit's bark, 
produced in Jamaica and the Carribee iſlands, 
of which an accurate deſcription, with an ac- 
count of its virtues, has been publiſhed by Dr. 
Wright in the volume of Philoſophical Tranf- 
ations above referred to; and ſome additions 
are made to this, in a letter from the ſame 
phyſician to Dr. Duncan. Med. Comment. vol. v. 


p. 398. N 

This tree, called in Jamaica the /ea-/ide beech, 
grows to the height of from twenty to forty or 
ity feet. The outer bark of the large trees is 
white, furrowed, and very thick. This is inert, 
and may be knocked off from the inner. This 
latter is of a dark brown colour. Its flavour is 


a firſt ſweet, with a mixture of the taſte of 
horſeradiſh and of the eaſtern aromatics; but 
Vol. II. P when 
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when ſwallowed, it has that very bitterneſs and 


aſtringency which characterize the Peruvian 
bark. It yields its virtues both to cold and 
warm water; and a decoction of half an ounce 
of it boiled in a quart of water to the conſump. 


tion of a pint, proved as ſtrong as a decoction 


of an ounce and a half of the true bark. With 
the addition of orange peel it makes an elegant 
and grateful bitter tincture. 

Its medicinal powers have been frequent|y 
tried by Dr. Wright, and it was found very 
efficacious in the dangerous remittent fevers of 
the Weſt Indies, and alſo in nervous fevers, 
It has been adminiſtered in London in an inter- 


mittent, and effected a cure as completely 2 


the Peruvian bark. From theſe accounts, we 


may hape that it will prove an uſeful and 


efficacious ſubſtitute for the cinchona of Pery, 


it ever the ſupplies of this medicine ſhould fail. 


PETASITES. 
PETASITES major & vulgaris C. B. Gal 


rita & tufſilago major quibuſdam. Tufſilago Peta- 


fites Linn. BuTTERBUR or PESTILENTWORT: 4 
perennial plant, found wild by the ſides of 
ditches and in meadows ; producing early in the 
ſpring a thick naked roundiſh ſtalk, with 4 
ſpike of ſmall naked purpliſh floſculous flowers 
on the top: the flowers and ſtalks ſoon wither, 
and are ſucceeded about May, by very large, 
roundiſh or fomewhat heart-ſhaped leaves, 
ſtanding on long pedicles, ſomewhat hollowed 
in the middle ſo as to reſemble a bonnet 
(petaſos): the root is long, thick, of a dark 
browniſh or black colour on the outſide, and 


white within. 
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Tur roots of butterbur are recommended as 
aperient and alexipharmac; and promiſe, though 
now diſregarded in practice, to be of conſider- 
able activity. They have a ſtrong ſmell, and 
2 bitteriſh acrid taſte, of the aromatic kind, 
but not agreeable, very durable and diffuſive, 
ſcarcely to be concealed, as Fuller obſerves, by 


a large admixture of other ſubſtances, ' heir 


virtue appears to reſide in a reſinous matter; 
which is diſtinguiſhable by the eye in the dried 
root, and which 1s readily extracted by ſpirit of 
wine, 


PETROLEUM. 


PETROLEUM, Pharm. Lond. Oleum petr.e, 
Oleum terre. Rock oll: a fluid bitumen or 
mineral oil; exuding from the clefts of rocks or 
from the earth, or found floating on the ſurface 
of waters, in different parts of Europe, and 
more plentifully in the warmer countries ; ſimi- 
lar, in its general properties, to the oils extracted 
by diſtillation from pitcoal, amber, and other 
ſolid bituminous bodies. The more fluid petro- 
lea have been diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
xaphtha; and the thicker by thoſe of piſſaſphaltum 


and prſſeleum. 


1. PETROLEUM ALBUM. White petroleum: 
nearly colourleſs; almoſt as clear, fluid, and 
tranſparent, as water; of a ſtrong penetrating 
ſmell, not diſagreeable, ſomewhat reſembling 


that of rectified oil of amber. The principal, 


or only, part of Europe, in which it is found, 
s the dutchy of Modena in Italy. 


2. PETROLEUM FLAVUM ſeu italicum Pharm. 
Par, Yellow petroleum: of a clear yellow 


P 2 h colour; 
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colour; ſomewhat leſs fluid than the former; in 
ſmell rather leſs penetrating, leſs agreeable, and 
more nearly allied ro that of oil of amber, 
This alſo is found chiefly in the dutchy of 
Modena, and does not appear to differ very 
materially from the white ſort. 


3. PETROLEUM RUBRUM /eu gabianum, fine 
Oleum gabiauum Pharm. Pariſ. Red petroleum: 
of a blackiſh red colour; of a thicker conſiſt. 
ence, and a leſs penetrating and more diſagree- 
able ſmell, than either of the foregoing ; found in 
Italy, and about the village Gabian in Lan- 
guedoc. 8 

There are many variations of theſe oils in 
regard to colour, fluidity, ſubtility, and the 
pungency of their ſmell and taſte: the moſt 
fluid are in general the moſt ſubtile and pun- 
gent. Among us, the finer kinds are rarely 
to be met with; and even the inferiour forts 
are rarely unſophiſticated. 

Fine petroleum catches fire on the approach 
of a flaming body, even without the contact 


of its ſubſtance with the flame; and burns en- 


tirely away. The haſty affuſion of concentra- 
ted mineral acids, which raiſes a violent ebulli- 
tion with diſtilled vegetable oils, and generally 
ſets them on fire, makes no great conflict with 


| petroleum: its conſiſtence becomes thicker by 


this admixture, and its ſmell more fragrant, 
By diſtillation, it loſes much of its natural 
ſcent, and becomes ſomewhat more pellucid 
than at firſt; a ſmall quantity of a browniſh or 
yellowiſh matter, ſimilar to amber (a), remain- 
ing behind. Dropt on water, it ſpreads to 2 


c Borrichius, Aa mudica & phileſoph. Hafuienſia, 
zom. i. ob. 57 
| | great 
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PETROLEUM. 


diſtance, forming a various-coloured film 
on the ſurface. It floats alſo on rectified ſpirit 
of wine, and appears to be indiſſoluble in this 
menſtruum ; but unites with the eſſential oils 
of vegetables (a). | 

The finer petrolea, more agreeable than oil 
of amber, and more mild than that of turpen- 
tine, partake of the virtues of both. They 
have been ſometimes taken internally in nervous 
complaints and as a diuretic ; but uſed chiefly 


s an external ſtimulant, againſt rheumatic pains, 


palſies, chilblains, &c. In theſe intentions, 
ſome mineral oils, procurable among ourſelves, 
are uſed by the common people, and often 
with benefit: the empyrical medicine, called 
Britiſh oil, is of the ſame nature with the petro- 
lea; the genuine fort being extracted by diſtil- 
lation from a hard bitumen, or a kind of ſtone- 


coal, found in Shropſhire and other parts of 


England. 


4. Prraortunt BARBADENSE Pharm. Edinb. 
Bitumen barbadenſe. Piſſeleum indicum. Bar- 
badoes tar: of a reddiſh black colour, and a 


thick conſiſtence, approaching to that of treacle 


or common tar, It is found in ſeveral of our 
American iſlands, particularly, as is ſaid, in 
that from which it receives its name. 

This bitumen, greatly eſteemed by the Ame- 
ricans as a ſudorific, in diſorders of the breaſt, 
and as an external diſcutient and antiparalytic, 
is in ſmell more diſagreeable, and both in ſmell 
and taſte leſs pungent, than the foregoing 
petrolea. It is likewiſe leſs inflammable, and 
leaves on being burnt a conſiderable quantity of 


{a) See PHiftoire & ler nemoires de Pacad. roy. des ſcient. 
4 Paris, pour hes annies 1715 & 1726. 50 
P 3 | aſhes. 
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Ol. petrolei aſhes. In diſtillation, it yields an oil different, 


Ph. Lond. 


Petroleum 
ſulphurat. 
Ph. Lond. 


in regard to its colour, from thoſe afforded by 
ſuch of the other bitumens as have been ex. 
amined ; appearing, when placed betwixt the 
eye and the light, of an orange colour, in other 
poſitions blue; bur loſing this variability of 
aſpect in long keeping, and then looking in all 
ſituations yellow. This oil, and a balſam pre- 
pared by boiling the petroleum itſelf with one 
fourth its weight of flowers of ſulphur, are 


directed by the London college to be kept in 


the ſhops. 


PETROSELINUM. 
PETROSELINUM Pharm. Lond. & Hain. 


Azium hortenſe ſeu petroſelinum vulgo C. B. Adi. 


um Petroſelinum Linn. PARSLEVY: an umbelli 
ferous plant, with deep green winged leaves, 


of which thoſe that grow on the ſtalk are 


divided into fine oblong narrow ſegments : the 
ſeeds are ſmall; ſomewhat crookedly plano- 
convex, of a duſky greeniſh colour, with four 
yellow ridges along the convex fide; the root 
long, whitiſh, about the thickneſs of the finger. 
It is biennial, a native of moiſt grounds in the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, and common in our 
culinary grounds, 


Tur roots of parſley are ſometimes uſed in 
apozems, and ſuppoſed to be aperient and 


diuretic, but liable to produce fAlatulencies. 


Their taſte is ſweetiſh, accompanied with a 
{ſight warmth or flavour, ſomewhat reſembling 
that of a carrot, Rectified ſpirit takes up, by 
digeſtion, all their active matter, and on inſpiſſa- 
ting the tincture, leaves it entire in the extract; 


in which, the ſweetneſs is very 1 
| the 
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PETROSELINUM MACEDONICUM. 


the warmth very weak. Diſtilled with water, 
they impregnate the firſt runnings pretty ſtrongly 
with their flavour: when large quantities are 
diſtilled, there ſeparates a ſmall portion, two or 
three drams from two hundred pounds, of eſſen- 
tial oil, which partly ſwims on the water, partly 
finks, and partly concretes about the noſe of the 
worm into a butyraceous matter. 

The leaves of the plant have a greater warmth 
and leſs ſweetneſs than the roots. In diſtillation 
with water, they yield a greater quantity of eſ- 


ſential oil, about ten drams from two hundred 


pounds, ſmelling agreeably of the herb, and in 
taſte moderately pungent. 

The ſeeds, ſaid to be carminative, reſolvent, 
and diuretic, and commended in the German 
ephemerides for deſtroying cutaneous inſects in 
children, are in taſte warmer and more aromatic 
than any other part of the plant, and accom- 
panied with a conſiderable bitterneſs. In dit- 
tillation, three pounds yielded above an ounce 
of eſſential oil, great part of which ſunk in the 
watery fluid, They give out little by infuſion 
to watery menſtrua, but readily impart all their 
virtue to rectified ſpirit: the tincture loſes 
nothing conliderable in being gently inſpiſſated 
to the conſiſtence of an extract, which proves a 
moderately warm, pungent, bitteriſh, not very 
grateful, aromatic. 


PETROSELINUM MACEDONICUM. 


APIUM MACEDONICUM C. B. Apium 
fpetreum & petrapium quibuſ/dam. Bubon mace- 
donicum Linn. MacEenoNIan PARSLEY : difter- 
ing from the foregoing, in the upper and lower 
leaves being alike, the ſtalks hairy and much 
branched, the ſeeds dark colourcd and covered 
F 4 with 
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with rough hoarineſs. It is a native of ſtony 
ſoils in Macedonia, and cultivated in ſome of 
our gardens. 8 


Taz Macedonian parſley is ſimilar in qua. 


lity to the common fort, but weaker and lef 
grateful, The ſeeds are the only part made 
uſe of, and theſe only as ingredients in the 
mithridate and theriaca : hence the Edinburgh 
college, having now dropt thoſe compoſitions, 
has dropt alſo the Macedonian parſley. 


PEUCEDANUM. 


PEUCEDANUM germanicum C. B. Pina. 
ſtellum, faniculum porcinum, feniculum ſilveſtre, 


maraubrum filveſtre, marathrophyllum, & cauda 


porcina quibuſdam. Peucedanum officinale Linn. 
HoGs FENNEL, HORESTRONG, SULPHURWORT : 
an umbelliferous plant, with large leaves divi- 
ded and ſubdivided tripartitely into fine oblong 
narrow ſegments: the ſeed is ſomewhat oval, 


flattiſh, marked with three ſtriæ, and ſurround- 


ed with a leafy margin: the root long and thick, 
with a tuft of filaments on the top, blackiſh on 


the outſide and pale coloured within. It is pe- 
rennial, grows wild by the ſea ſhores and in moiſt 
ſhady grounds, and flowers in July. 


Tux roots of ſulphurwort have a ſtrong fetid 


ſmell, ſomewhat reſembling that of ſulphureous 
ſolutions ; and an unctuous, ſubacrid, bitteriſh 
taſte. Wounded when freſh, in the ſpring or 
autumn, particularly in the former ſeaſon, in 
which they are moſt vigorous, they yield a con- 


ſiderable quantity of yellow juice, which ſoon 


dries into a ſolid gummy-reſin, retaining the 


taſte and the ſtrong ſmell of the root. This 


gummy 
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FPILOSELLA. 
gummy· reſin ſtands recommended as an ape 
rient, and antihyſteric. : | 
PILOSEEZLL A. . 


PILOSELL A, Myoſotis, ſeu Auricula muris, 
Pharm. Pariſ. Piloſella major repens birſuta 


CB. Hieracium Piloſella Linn. Mousz-EAR: 


a low creeping hairy plant; with oval leaves, in 
ſhape like thoſe of the daiſy, joined to the ſtalks 
4 pedicles, green above and white under- 
neath: the flowers, which ſtand ſolitary on up- 
right naked ſtalks, are compoſed of a number 

yellow floſcules, ſet in ſcaly cups, and fol- 
lowed by ſmall black ſeeds, winged with down. 
It is perennial, grows wild in dry paſture 


grounds, and flowers in June and July. 


PiLoOSELLA is one of the bitteriſh lacteſcent 


Its leaves differ from thoſe of dandelion, 
cichory, and the other herbs of that claſs, in 
being much leſs juicy, leſs bitter, accompanied 
with ſome aſtringency which ſeems to prevail 
above the bitter, and a flight ſweetiſhneſs very 
durable in the mouth: in the extracts made 
from them, both by water and ſpirit, the aſtrin- 
gency is more manifeſtly the prevailing princi- 


ple, though even when thus concentrated it is 


not very ſtrong. The roots are conſider- 


ably bitterer than the leaves, and Jeſs, if at all, 
 aftringent. 


PIMPINELLA. 


PIMPINELLA SAXIFRAGA Linn. Bus- 
VET-SAXIFRAGE; a perennial umbelliferous plant; 
with naked umbels; the outermoſt lowers com- 
poſed of unequal petals, the inner equals the 
| ceds 
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ſeeds ſmall, oblong, ſomewhat pointed, flat * 


one ſide, convex and ſtriated on the other; the 
lower leaves roundiſh, indented, ſet in pairs 
along a middle rib with an odd one at the end; 
the upper leaves oblong and very narrow ; the 
roots long, ſlender, and whitiſh. 


1. PIMPINELLA ALBA Germanorum: Pimpinella 
ſaxifraga major umbella candida C. B. Greater 
or white burnet-ſaxifrage: with ſome of the 
leaves pretty deeply cut, the odd one into three 


_ ſections. It is not very common in this country, 


and therefore our markets have been generally 
ſupplied with the following. 


2. PIMPINELLA SAXIFRAGA : Pimpinella ſaxi- 
fraga minor foliis ſanguiſorbæ Raii; Tragoſelinum 
alterum majus Tourn. Smaller burnet-ſaxifrage ; 
with uncut leaves. It grows wild in dry paſture 
grounds, 


J. PIMPINELLA SAXIFRAGA MINOR C. h. 
Tragoſelinum minus Tourn. Small burnet-laxi- 
frage; with the upper leaves divided into oblong 
narrow ſegments; taller than the others, but 
with ſmaller leaves. This is the molt common 
ſort in the fields about London. 


ALL theſe plants appear to be poſſeſſed of the 
ſame qualities, and to differ little otherwiſe than 
in external appearance: and even in this, their 


difference is ſo inconſiderable and inconſtant, - 


that Linnæus has joined them into one ſpecics, 
under the name of pimpinella foliis pinnatis, foliciis 
radicalibus ſubrotundis, ſummis linearibus : he lays 
he has ſeen the ſecond fort produced from the 
ſeeds of the firſt ſown in a richer ſoil, Inſtead 


of the firſt, which has been generally underſtood 
| | as 


PIMPINELLA. 


45 the officinal kind, our college allows either 
of the others to be taken indifferently. 
The roots of pimpinella have a hot, pungent, 
not very durable taſte; and emit, when freſh, 
an acrid halitus, of no particular ſmell, but 
affecting the eyes like that of horſeradiſh or 
muſtard ſeed, though in a lower degree. In 
drying, they loſe this ſubtile matter, and in 
long keeping the pungency of their taſte is 
diminiſhed. Their virtue is extracted, partially 
by water, and completely by rectified ſpirit. In 
diſtillation with water, a part of their pungency 
ariſes and impregnates the diſtilled fluid, and a 
rt remains behind in the decoction: when 
— quantities are diſtilled, there ſeparates 
from the water a ſmall portion of a yellowiſh 
eſſential oil extremely acrid and fiery. On in- 
ſpiſſating the ſpirituous tincture, little or nothing 
of the virtue of the pimpinella riſes with the 
| ſpirit: the remaining extract, ſmall in quantity, 


ſeeds of the plant have likewiſe a conſiderable 
acrimony ; the leaves leſs than the ſceds, and 
both leſs than the roots. | 
This pungent root is in great eſteem among 
the Germans, as a warm ſtimulating reſolvent, 
| aperient, diaphoretic, &c. in weakneſs of the 
ſtomach from viſcid phlegm, infarctions of the 
breaſt, tumours and obſtructions of the glands, 
impurities of the blood, and in general wherever 
tenacious humours are to be attenuated, or the 
fluid ſecretions promoted, It is an uſeful in- 
gredient in our officinal compound arum pow- 
der, ſupplying in good meaſure the pungency 
which the arum root loſes in being reduced into 
that form. It is employed alſo as a maſticatory 
for ſtimulating the ſalival glands; and in garga- 
nſms for diſſolving viſcid mucus in the fauces. 

| PIN. 


is of great pungency and heat. The leaves and 
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PINGUEDO. 


PINGUEDO five adeps : Sevum ovillum & 


hircinum, Axungia porcina & viperina, Anat 
FATS: ſheeps ſuet, goats ſuet, hogs lard, and 
vipers fat. 


Tu medical uſe of theſe ſubſtances is wholl 


external, as the baſis of ointments and other 


unctuous applications. In their effects, they do 
not ſeem to differ materially from one another 
all of them having one common emollient 
virtue, ſupplying and relaxing the part to which 
they are applied, and obſtructing its perſpiration, 
The principal difference to be conſidered in 
them 1s that of their conſiſtence, by which they 
are adapted to different forms, or for receiving 
different admixtures; the ſolid /eva ſerving to 
give the thick conſiſtence of an unguent to oil; 
and the more fluid reſinous juices, while the 
ſofter axungiæ procure a like conſiſtence to ſolid 
reſins and powders. The fat of the viper 1: 
commonly preferred to the others in affections 


of the eyes; but its ſuperiority, in thele caſes, 
to other ſoft fats, does not appear to have been 


ſufficiently determined by experience. Nor 
indeed does it appear, that animal fats, and 
flavourleſs vegetable oils, of fimilar conſiſtences, 
are materially different, reſpectively, from one 
another, in their effects when uſed in external 
applications. Even in regard to qualities, more 
remote than thoſe, by which they can act when 


applied to the external parts of the body, the 


difference between the vegetable and animal fats 
is, perhaps, leſs than might be expected, and 
apparently leſs than that which is obſerved 


between the other correſponding ſubſtances a 
TT the 
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the two kingdoms, as the gelatinous matters of 
the one and the gummy of the other: animal 
fats, in their reſolution by fire, yield neither the 
liar ſtench, nor the volatile alkaline ſalt, 
which ſubſtances completely animalized afford. 

Lard and ſuet are directed to be tried or pu- Adipis ſuillz 
ried, by chopping them into ſmall pieces; ſevique ov illi 
melting them by a gentle heat, with the addi- on, "M 
tion of a little water, which ſecures them from 
any danger of burning or turning black, this 
fluid not being ſuſceptible of a degree of heat 
ſufficient for that effect; and then ſtraining them 
from the membranes. Vipers fat, ſeparated 
from the heart, liver, and other bloody parts, 
is ordered to be melted without addition, and 
then ſtrained through a linen cloth ; the quantity 
of this fat, uſually purified at a time, being ſo 
ſmall, that the heat may be eaſily regulated, fo 
as to prevent burning, without water. ; 

Tried lard is formed into an elegant ointment, Unguentum 
commonly called pomatum, by beating it with adipis ſuille 
roſewater, in the proportion of three ounces of““. | 

' the water to two pounds of the lard, till they 
are well mixed; then melting it over a very 
gentle fire, and after ſtanding for a little 
while, that the watery part may ſettle, pouring 
off the lard, and inceſſantly ſtirring and beating 
it about till it grows cold, fo as to reduce it into 
a light yielding maſs; and afterwards adding fo 
much eſſence of lemons as will be ſufficient to 
give a grateful ſmell. Some ſcent it with oil of 
thodrum ; and previouſly digeſt the lard for ten 
days with common water, renewing the water 
every day, a proceſs which does not appear to 
be of much uſe. Theſe ointments may be tin- 
ged of a fine red colour, for lip-falves, by a 
proper addition of alkanet root: the faculty of Pomatum 
Paris directs, for this purpoſe, twenty - four oy — 3 Ph. 
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of the white pomatum, eight of oxes marrow; 
and eight of white wax cut in ſmall pieces, to 
be melted together by the heat of a water bath, 
| one part of powdered alkanet root to be added, 
the mixture ſtirred at times till it appears tinged 
of a deep red colour, and then ſtrained through 
| a a linen cloth. | : 
| Animal fats are not diſſoluble by ſpirit of 
wine any more than by water: when ſcented 
with eſſential oils, the oil may be totally ex- 
tracted by digeſtion in rectified ſpirit, ſo as to 
leave the fat inodorous. By the ſame men- 
ſtruum, fats may be freed from their ill ſmell, 
and even thoſe that have grown conſiderably 
rancid by keeping may be made ſweet again as 
| at firſt; the rancidity and ſmell ſeeming to 
conſiſt in a part of the fat attenuated, or ſubti- 
lized, into a ſtate analogous to that of the oil 
into which fats are reſolved by diſtillation, which 
oil is totally diſſoluble in ſpirit. 
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PINGUICULA. 


PINGUICULA: Sanicula montana flore calcar; 
donato C. B. Pinguicula five ſanicula eboracenſis 
Gerard. Viola paluſtris, liparis, cucullata, & 
dodecatheon plinii quibuſdam. Pinguicula vulgari; 
Linn. BuTTERwoRT or YORKSHIRE SANICLE: 
a ſmall plant, with a few, oblong, obtuſe, 
uncut, pale, gloſſy, unctuous leaves, lying on 
the ground; among which riſe naked pedicles, 
bearing, each, a purpliſh monopetalous flower 
divided into two lips (of which the upper is cut 
like a heart, the lower into three ſections) with 
a flender cylindrical ſpur or tail at bottom: the 
Bower is followed by a roundiſh capſule full of 
ſmall ſeeds. It is perennial, grows wild in 

elevated 
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PIPER. 


elevated marſhy grounds, and flowers in the 
ſpring. | 

Tux remarkable unctuoſity of this plant, and 
of ſome others of the ſame genus, ſeems to 


entitle them to a further examination than has 
yet been beſtowed upon them (a). It is ſaid, 


that the unctuous and glutinous juice of the 


ngwicula is uſed in ſome places as a liniment 
for chaps (Y), and as a pomatum for the 
hair (c): that new milk, poured upon the freſh 
leaves, on a ſtrainer, and after quick colature, 
ſet by for a day or two, becomes thick, tena- 
cious, very agreeable and ſalubrious, and throws 
off no whey unleſs long kept; and that a little 
of the milk, ſo thickened, ſerves for bringing 
freſh milk to the ſame ſtate (d): that a ſyrup 
made from the juice, and* decoctions of the 
leaves in broth, are uſed among the common 

ple in Wales as cathartics: and that the 
ler is hurtful to cattle that feed upon it (e). . 


PIE EM 


PEPPER : the ſmall, round, aromatic fruit 
of a trailing plant growing in Sumatra, Java, 
and Malabar, (Piper nigrum Lin.) The pep- 
per-corns adhere in cluſters to the ſtalks, with- 


out pedicles: when ripe, they are firm, not 


Juicy, of a red colour, which changes in drying 
to a black, 


(a) Linnæus, Flora lapponica, p. 10. 
(6) Simon Paulli, Quadripartit. botanic. 
(c) Ray, Hiftoria plantarum, i. 752. 
{d) Giſsler, Surnſta wetenſkaps academicus handl. 1749- 
(e) Gerard, Herbal emaculated, p. 789. | 
1. Pieter 
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1. Pix RUN Pharm, Lond. & Ein. 
Melanopiper. Common or black pepper: the 
fruit gathered, probably, before perfect maturity, 
and dried in the fun. | 


2. Pipzx Alu. Leucopiper. White pep. 
per: the ripe fruit decorticated by maceration 
in water. Some of the grains, as brought to 
us, have pieces of a dark-coloured ſkin ſtil 
upon them. | | 


Or theſe pungent hot ſpices, the black for: 
is the hotteſt and ſtrongeſt, and moſt commonly 
made uſe of for medicinal as well as culinary 
purpoſes. They both ſeem to heat the conſt. 
tution more than ſome other ſpices that are of 
equal pungency upon the palate ; and from thoſe 
8 they differ in this, that their pungency 


oes not reſide in the volatile parts or eſſential 
oil, but in a ſubſtance of a more fixt kind, 
which does not riſe in the heat of boiling water. 
Pepper, infuſed in water, impregnates the 
menſtruum pretty ſtrongly with its flavour, but 
weakly with its taſte: by boiling for ſome time, 
a little more of its pungent matter is extracted, 
and its flavour diſſipated. On collecting the 
fluid that exhales in the boiling, the water is 
found agreeably impregnated with the odour of 


the ſpice, but ſcarcely diſcovers any taſte : the 


eſſential oil, which riſes to the ſurface of the 
water, thin, light, and limpid, in ſmell ſtrong 
and agreeable, is in taſte mild; a drop or two 
impreſſing on the tongue only a moderate 
grateful warmth. On inſpiſſating the decoction, 
a part of the pungency of the pepper is found 


L 


PIPER LONGUM. 


in the mucilaginous extract, and a part is re- 
tained by the pepper itſelf.“ (a) 

Rectified ſpirit extracts completely the active 
matter of the pepper. The tincture is extremely 
hot and fiery, a few drops ſetting the mouth as 
it were in a flame: inſpiſſated, it leaves an 
extract ſtil] more fiery ; the ſpirit carrying off 
in its exhalation a little of the flavour, but 
nothing of the heat or pungency of the ſpice. 
The quantity of extract is nearly the ſame from 
both kinds of pepper ; the ſpirituous amounting 
to about one eighth, and the watery to near one 
half their weight : but thoſe of the white, like 
the ſpice in ſubſtance, are weaker than thoſe of 
the black ſort. | 


PIPER LONGUM. 


PIPER LONGUM Pharm. Lond. & Edin. 
— Pharm, Pariſ. Piper longum orientale 
C. B. LonG pEPPER * nit of an Bat Indian 
plant of the ſame genus with that which produ- 
ces the black pepper, ( Piper longum Linn.); of 
a Cylindrical figure, about an inch and a half 
in length, having numerous minute grains diſ- 
poſed round it in a kind of ſpiral direction. 


. 


Tris ſpice is hotter and more pungent than 
either of the preceding kinds, and its ſpirituous 
extract is proportionably more * n m_ 
maceutic properties, it entirely es wi 
them; its Alive matter being only — diſ- 
ſoluble in watery menſtrua, and its pungency 
not riſing in the heat of boiling water, Decoc- 


. The acrid matter of pepper is ſo ſtrongly retained, 


had not loſt all its taſte till the g. Gaubii 
Adver 


Fol. II. Q tions 


that a quantity boiled ſucceſſively in freſh parcels of water, 
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t. Pipax niGRUM Pharm, Lond. & Eainb. 


Melanopiper. Common or black pepper: the 
fruit gathered, A before pe ect * 


and 11 in ws ſun. 


2. PIPER ALBUM. | Leucopiper. White pep- 


per: the ripe fruit decorticated by maceration 


in water. Some of the grains, as brought to 
us, have pieces of a dark-coloured ſkin till 
upon them. | 


Or theſe pungent hot ſpices, the black fort 
is the hotteſt and ſtrongeſt, and moſt commonly 


made uſe of for medicinal as well as culinary 


purpoſes. They both ſeem to heat the conſti. 
tution more than ſome other ſpices that are of 
Equal pungency upon the palate ; and from thoſe 
ſpaces they differ in this, that their pungency 

oes not reſide in the volatile parts or eſſential 
oil, but in a ſubſtance of a more fixt kind, 


| which does not riſe in the heat of boiling water. 


Pepper, infuſed in water, impregnates the 
menſtruum pretty ſtrongly with its flayour, but 
weakly with its taſte: by boiling for ſome time, 


a little more of its pungent matter 1s extracted, 


and its flavour diſſipated. On collecting the 
fluid that exhales in the boiling, the water is 


found agreeably impregnated with 'the odour of 


the ſpice, but ſcarcely diſcovers any taſte : the 
eſſential oil, which riſes to the ſurface of the 
water, dia, light, and limpid, in ſmell ſtrong 
and agreeable, is in taſte mild; a drop or two 
impreſſing on the tongue only a moderate 


_ grateful warmth. On infoillatiog the decoction, 


* pepper is 2 


' PIPER LoN GU. - 


in the mucilaginous extract, and a part is re- 
tained by the pepper itſelf. * (a) 

Rectified ſpirit extracts completely the active 
matter of the pepper. The tincture is extremely 
hot and fiery, a few drops ſetting the mouth as 
it were in a flame: inſpiſſated, it leaves an 

extract ſtill more fiery ; the ſpirit carrying off 
in its exhalation a little of the flavour, but 

nothing of the heat or pungency of the ſpice. 
The quantity of extract is nearly the ſame from 
both kinds of pepper ; the ſpirituous amounting 
to about one eighth, and the watery to near one 
half their weight : but thoſe of the white, like 
the ſpice in ſubſtance, are weaker than thoſe of 
the black ſort. 
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PER LONGUM Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. 
— Pariſ. Piper longum orientale 
C. B. 10 PEPPER : the fruit of an Eaſt Indian 
plant of the ſame genus with that which produ- 


ces the black pepper, ( Piper longum Linn.); of 
a cylindrical figure, about an inch and a half 
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| in length, having numerous minute grains diſ- 

poſed round it in a kind of ſpiral direction. 

| Tuis ſpice is hotter and more pungent than 

| either of the preceding kinds, and its ſpirituous 

extract is proportionably more fiery. - E phar- 

: maceutic properties, it entirely agrees with i 
them; its active matter being only partially diſ- [ 

ſoluble in watery menſtrua, and its pungency | 

: not riſing in the heat of boiling water. Decoc- 1 

ui 4 

5 "* {> id matter ly retained, i 

4 Fo A 2 — 15 be Frome. of water, | 4 

„ — loſt all its taſte till the hety-third iling. Gaubii 1 4 
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tions of it are very mucilaginous, rather more 
ſo than thoſe of the black or white. 


PIPER JAMAICENSE. 
 PIMENTO Pharm. Lond. Pimenta frve piper 


jamaicenſe Pharm. Edinbl. Amomum Pharn. 
 Wirtemb, Jamaica PEPrrx, PIMENTO, ALL- 
spice: the dried aromatic berry of a large tree 


growing in the mountainous parts of Jamaica, 


| reckoned a ſpecies of myrtle, and called by Sir 


Hans Sloane myrtus arborea aromatica folits lau- 


rinis, by Linnæus myrtus (pimenta) foliis alternis. 


PiukxN ro is a moderately warm ſpice, of an 
agreeable flavour, ſomewhat reſembling that of a 
mixture of cloves, cinnamon, and nutmegs. 
Diſtilled with water, it yields an elegant eſſen- 
tial oil, ſo ponderous as to fink in the aqueous 
fluid, in taſte moderately pungent, in ſmell and 
flavour 1 to oil of cloves, or rather 2 
mixture of thoſe of cloves and nutmegs : the re- 
maining decoction, inſpiſſated, leaves an ex- 


tract ſomewhat ungrateful but not pungent, and 


the berry itſelf is now found to be almoſt wholly 


deprived of its taſte as well as flavour; the 
warmth of this ſpice reſiding rather in the vola- 


tile than in the fixt parts. To rectified ſpirit it 
imparts, by maceration or digeſtion, the whole 
of its virtue, together with a browniſh green 
tincture : in diſtillation, it gives over nothing 
conſiderable to this menſtruum, nearly all its 
active matter remaining concentrated in the 1n- 
ſpiſſated extract; which is very warm and pun- 
gent, but not of a fiery heat like thoſe obtained 
om the foregoing ſorts of pepper. 
This ſpice, at firſt brought over for dietetic 
uſes, has been long employed in the ſhops as 3 
ſuccedaneum 


PEP 
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ſuccedaneum to the more coſtly oriental aroma- 

tics; from them it was introduced into our hoſ- 

pitals, and is now received both in the London 

and Edinburgh pharmacopœias. A fimple 

water is directed to be diſtilled from it, in the 

proportion of a gallon or ten pounds from half 

a pound: this is ſtrongly impregnated with the Ag. pimento 

flavour of the pimento, though it is leſs ele- _ om? 

gant than the ſpirituous water which the ſhops nal moe 

have been accuſtomed to prepare, by drawing 75. EA. 

off two or three gallons of proof ſpirit from the Spir. pimento 

ſame quantity of the ſpice. The Edinburgh hn _ 

college directs only nine pounds from this quan- inal wht 

tity. The eſſential oil does not ſeem to be much P54. £4. 

known in practice; though it promiſes to be a Ol. eſſent. 

very uſeful one, and might, doubtleſs, on many f 

occaſions, ſupply the place of many of the | 

dearer oils. The quantity of oil afforded by 

the ſpice is very conſiderable : Cartheuſer indeed 

ſays, that only about half a dram is to be got 

from ſixteen ounces ; a miſtake, which probably 

has ariſen from inadvertence in copying Neu- 

mann's proportion, of half a dram from an 

ounce, or one ſixteenth : ſo large a proportion 

as this laſt cannot, however, be collected in its 
form, the oil that remains diſſolved in 


proper ? 
the diſtilled water being here included. 
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PIPER INDICUM Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. 
Capficum Pharm. Pariſ. Piper indicum, brazili- 
anum, guineenſe, calecuticum, hiſpanicum, & luſi- 
lanicum, quibuſdam. Capſicum ſiliquis longis pro- 
pendentibus Tourn. Siliguaſtrum plinii J. Baub. 
| Capficum annuum Linn. Cays1cuM or GUINEA 
PEPPER : long, roundiſh, taper, bright red pods, 
divided into two or three cells full of ſmall 

Q 2 whitiſh 
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ſetting the mouth as it were on fire, and produ- 


from thence under the name of Cayenne pepper. 


ſtrongeſt of the aromatic ſtimulants, is uſed 


brious than they are, in general, among us, 4 
they ſeem qualified to reſiſt or correct the putre- 
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whitiſh ſeeds : the fruit of an annual plant, with 
ſquare ſtalks, oblong acuminated leaves, and 
white flowers growing in their boſoms divided 
into five ſegments in form of a ſtar; a native of 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and raiſed in ſome 
of our gardens. 


Tits fruit, when freſh, diſcovers to the or- 
gans of ſmell, a penetrating acrid halitus, which 
in drying is diſſipated: its taſte, whether freſh 
or dry, is extremely pungent and acrimonious, 


cing a painful buraing vellication of long con- 
tinuance, like that occaſioned by arum root, 
but more of the warm aromatic kind. It gives 
out its pungency to rectified ſpirit, together with 
a pale yellowiſh red tincture: the ſpirit, gently 
diſtilled off, has no conſiderable impregnation 
from the capſicum: the remaining extract is 
inſupportably fiery. (: 

Capſicum is ſometimes given, in minute 
quantities, as one of the higheſt ſtimulants, in 
cold ſluggiſh phlegmatic temperaments, in ſome | 
paralytic caſes, in relaxations and inſenſibility of | 
the ſtomach, and for promoting the efficacy of 
aloetic medicines and the deobſtruent guins in 
uterine diſorders. It is uſed principally at 
table : a ſpecies of it, called in the Weſt Indies 
bird-pepper, is the baſis of the powder brought 


It is obſervable that this fruit, perhaps the 


freely, as is ſaid, by the natives even of the 
warm climates: poſſibly theſe pungent antiſep- 
tic kinds of ſubſtances may there be more ſalu- 


8 T2 2 2 me ah. we 


dinous 


PIX. 
dinous colliquation of the humours which im- 
moderate heat produces. 


P14 


PIX LIQUIDA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. 
Tar: a thick, black, reſinous, very adheſive 
juice ; melted out by fire from old pines and fir- 
trees 


The trees, cut in pieces, are incloſed in 
a large oven, which being heated by a fire on 
the outſide, or the wood itſelf kindled and ſmo- 
thered, the juice runs off by a canal at the bot- 


tom. | 


Tax differs from the turpentine or native re- 
ſinous juice of the trees, in having received a 


diſagreeable empyreumatic impreſſion from the 


fire; and in containing, along with the pungent 
bitter terebinthinate matter, a portion of the acid 
which is extricated from the wood by the heat, 
and likewiſe of its gummy or mucilaginous 
matter. By the mediation of theſe principles, 
a part of the terebinthinate oil and reſin be- 
comes difloluble in watery liquors, which ex- 
tract little or nothing from the purer turpentines. 
Water impregnated with the more ſoluble 

ts of tar has been recommended as a remedy 
almoſt all diſeaſes. The proportions that 


have been commonly followed are, two pounds 


of tar to a gallon of water ; which are to be well 
ſtirred together, then ſuffered to ſettle for two 
days, and the clear liquor poured off for uſe. 
It is obſerved, that © tar water, when right, is 
not paler than French, nor deeper coloured 
* than Spaniſh white wine, and full as clear: 
* if there be not a ſpirit very ſenſibly perceived 
in drinking, the tar-water is not good. It 
may be drank either cold or warm. As to 
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e the quantity, in common chronical indiſpo- 


Pil. piceæ 
Nofocom. Ed. 


« ſitions a pint a day may ſuffice, taken on an 
« empty ſtomach, at two or four times: more 


© may be taken by ſtrong ſtomachs. But thoſe 


ce who labour under great and inveterate mala- 
e dies, muſt drink a greater quantity, at leaſt 


« a quart every twenty four hours. In acute 
cc diſeaſes, it muſt be drank in bed warm, and 


ein great quantity (the fever ſtill enabling the 
ce patient to drink) perhaps a pint every hour.” 
Though this medicine is undoubtedly very fat 
inferiour to the character that has been given 
of it, it is apparently capable of anſwering im- 


portant purpoſes, as a deobſtruent balſamic ſolu- 


tion, moderately warm and ſtimulating. It 
ſenſibly raiſes the pulſe, and increaſes either 
perſpiration or the groſſer evacuations. I have 
been informed of ſome late inſtances of its good 
effects in diſorders of the leprous kind. 
Some have imagined the acid to be the prin- 
ciple that gives virtue to tar-water ; and hence 
have endeavoured to introduce, inſtead of the 
infuſion, an acid ſpirit extracted from tar by 
diſtillation. But the effects of this, as of other 
acids, are oppoſite to thoſe experienced from 
tar-water; nor does the acid of tar differ from 
that which is extricated by fire from all kinds oſ 
recent wood. Tar-water, diſtilled, yields a 
liquor very conſiderably impregnated with its 
flavour, though more grateful than the infuſion 
itſelf both in ſmell and taſte: there remains a 
light, ſpongy, blackiſh ſubſtance, not acid but 


bitter, partially diſſoluble again in water. 


This juice is ſometimes given alſo in ſub- 
ſtance, mixed with ſo much powdered liquorice, 
or other like powdery matters, as-is ſufficient to 
render it of a due conliſtence for being formed 

into 
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into pills. An ointment, made by melting it Unguent. e 
with an equal weight of mutton ſuet, and ſtrain- P'&© t 25 
ing the mixture whilſt hotf, or by melting to- 

gether five parts of tar and two of yellow wax , 170. £4 
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is ſometimes uſed as a digeſtive, and ſaid to be 


particularly ſerviceable againſt ſcorbutic and 


other cutaneous eruptions. 

On inſpiſſating tar, or boiling it down to 
dryneſs without addition, it gives over an acid 
liquor in conſiderable quantity, and an ethereal 
oil of the ſame general nature with that of tur- 
pentine, but impregnated with the empyreumatic 
flavour of the tar. The ſolid reſiduum is the 
common pitch, pix arida. Pix ficca, palimpiſſa 
digſcoridis C. B. This is leſs pungent, and leſs 
bitter than the liquid tar, and uſed only in ſome 


external applications, as a warm adheſive reſin- 


ous ſubſtance. Neumann obſerves, that when 
—— with oils, reſins, and fats, into ointments 
and plaſters, the pitch is greatly diſpoſed to 


ſeparate and precipitate. 


PLANTAGO. 


PLANTAIN: a ſmall perennial herb, 
common in fields and by road fides; with the 


leaves lying on the ground; and naked un- 


branched ſtalks, bearing on the top a ſpike of 
ſmall imperfect four-leaved flowers, followed 
by little capſules, which, opening horizontally, 
ſhed numerous crooked ſceds. 


1. PLanTaco Pharm. Edinb. Plantago lati- 
folia finuata C. B. Plantago ſeptinervia. Plan- 
tago major, Lim. Common greater plantain: 
with oval leaves, having ſeven ribs, prominent 
on the lower fide, running from end to end ; 
and long ſlender ſpikes. 
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J. B. Plantago lanceolata Linn. Narrow. 
eaved plantain or ribwort: with oblong, five. 
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0 2. PLANTAGO MINOR ſeu quinquenervia : Pley.. 
tago major anguſtifolia C. B. Plantago lanceolata 


ribbed leaves ; and ſhort thick ſpikes. 


Tux leaves and ſeeds of plantain, recom- 
mended as vulneraries, in phthifical complaints, 


ſpittings of blood, alvine fluxes, &c. appeat to 


be of the milder kind of reſtringents or corro- 
borants. The leaves, of no remarkable ſmell, 
are in taſte ſlightly acerb : their expreſſed juice, 
depurated by ſettling and colature, or clarified 
with white of eggs, and inſpiſſated to the con- 
fiſtence of honey, diſcovers a conſiderable ſaline 
auſterity. The two ſorts are not ſenſibly dif- 


_ ferent in quality from one another, though the 


firſt has been generally directed for medicinal 
uſe in preference'to the other. The leaves are, 
in ſome places, the uſual application made by 


the common people to ſlight wounds. 


* For the uſe of a ſpecies of plantain, with 


horehound, in the bite of the rattleſnake, fee 


the art. Marrubium. | 
PLUMBUM. 


PLUMBUM Pharm. Lond. Leap: a pale, 
livid, ſoft, very flexible metal: above eleven 


times ſpecifically heavier than water; fuſible in 
a ſmall heat, ſomewhat leſs than that in which 
_ expreſſed oils begin to boil. Continued in 


fuſion it contracts a various-coloured pellicle on 
the ſurface, and if kept ſtirring, fo as that freſh 
ſurfaces may be expoſed to the air, it changes 
by degrees into a powdery duſky-coloured calx: 
this powder, calcined for ſome time in a ſtronger 


fire, in ſuch a manner that the flame may re- 
verberate 
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all over it, becomes firſt 


yellow, and 


at 


ce, melt into the appearance of oil, 
on cooling form a ſoft flaky pulverable 


8 F 
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of a deep red colour : all theſe + Minium 
if the fire be haſtily raiſed to a conſider. . Zend. 


lith , ltowiſh t Li 
ſubſtance called litharge f, of a pale yellowiſh 12 


or reddiſh colour, according as the lead has 
been leſs or more calcined: if the calces be 
with a pretty ſtrong fire, they run into a 
iſh glaſs, which, while in fuſion, power- 

fully diſſolves moſt kinds of earthy bodies, and 
corrodes' the common crucibles till it has ſatu- 
rated itſelf with their carth. - 

The ores of lead, in colour commonly re- 
ſembling lead itſelf, and of a cubical or paral- 
lelopipedal ſtructure, are plentiful in England 
and ather parts of the world. The metal, ex- 
tracted from the ore by fuſion, contains fre- 
quently a portion of ſilver, and ſometimes of 
: on keeping the compound melted in a 


to litharge, which is raked or blown off till the 
noble metals remain pure ; all the other com- 
mon metallic bodies being ſcorified and carried 
off by the lead. From the works, wherein filver 


Ed. 


degree of heat, the lead calcines and turns 


is thus extracted from lead in the large way, 
the ſhops are. ſupplied with litharge ; which, 


when high coloured, litharge of gold. The 
latter 'is to be preferred, not as containing any 
of the metal by whoſe name it is diſtinguiſhed, 
but-as being more thoroughly calcined than the 
pale fort: the pale may be freed from the 
uncalcined lead it holds, by melting it; the 
— part falling to the bottom during the 

| On. N 

The nitrous acid, diluted with about an equal 
quantity of water, diſſolves lead pretty readily 


when pale coloured, is called litharge of ſilver; 
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into a gold- coloured liquor: by the vitriolic 


and marine acids it is very difficultly acted on; 
and when previouſly diſſolved in the nitrous, 


it is by either of theſe precipitated. Vegetable - 


acids, digeſted on lead in ſubſtance, diſſolve 
it exceeding ſparingly : by certain management; 


they may be made to act more vigorouſly, and 


to ſatiate themſelves with the metal. 


Ceruſla Ph. 
Lend. & Ed. 


Acetum li- 
thargyrites. 


Thin plates of lead, ſuſpended over vinegar 
in a proper veſſel, and ſet to digeſt in a gentł 
heat, as that of horſe-dung, that the acid va. 


pour may riſe and circulate round the plates, 


are found, in about twenty days, covered with 
a white powdery or flaky matter: this being 
ſcraped off, and the proceſs. repeated, the whole 
of the metal is thus corroded by degrees into 
ceruſſe or white lead. This commodity, the 
preparation of which makes a conſiderable trade, 
is frequently adulterated with a mixture of 
whiting : the entire flaky maſſes, called. flake 
lead, ſhould be choſen, as not being liable to 
abuſe. The adulteration may be diſcovered 
by means of vinegar, which will efferveſce with 
and diſſolve the whiting or calcareous earth: 
the liquor being then poured off clear, or fi 
tered, the addition of a little ſpirit of ſalt will 
precipitate ſuch part of the lead as the vinegar 
may have taken up; after which the calcareou; 


earth will manifeſt itſelf on adding a little vi- 


triolic acid. | 

The calces of lead are much eaſier of ſolu- 
tion in vegetable acids than lead in its metallic 
form. On digeſting four ounces of litharge 
about three days in a ſand heat with a pint of 
ſtrong vinegar, and now and then ſhaking the 
veſſel; the liquor, filtered, is found to have 
received a ſtrong impregnation from the lithargr, 


and to have diſſolved about one tenth of it, 


whercas, 
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whereas, of the ſame quantity of lead in ſub- 
ſtance, ſcarcely one hundredth part would be 
qiſſolved. Lead even in its vitreous ſtate, or in 
the glazing of the common earthen- ware veſſels, 
is conſiderably acted on by vegetable acids; 
which, by being boiled in thoſe veſſels receive 
from them the peculiar taſte, and pernicious 
ities of ſaturnine ſolutions.—Lead may be 
iſeovered in acid liquors by a reddiſh, brown, 
or blackiſh colour being produced in them on 
adding a few drops of a ſolution of orpiment 
or common ſulphur made in lime-water, and 
by the colour not being deſtroyed on the ſuper- 
addition of a little ſpirit of ſalt (a): other 
metals, diſſolved in vegetable acids, produce, 
as well as lead, a dark colour with the ſulphu- 
teous ſolutions, but ſpirit of ſalt rediſſolves them, 
and totally diſcharges the colour. 
Of all the ſaturnine calces, the ceruſſe, on 
account of the corroſion it has previouſly un- 
dergone from the ſteam of vinegar, is the moſt 
eaſily diſſoluble in freſh vinegar, and hence is 
made choice of —_—_— a ſaturated ſolution is 3 
ired. The ſolution made in vinegar, in- Ceruſla ace- 
il to the conſiſtence of honey 2 iy 
cold, ſhoots by proper management into 
| cryſtals, called, from their taſte, ſugar of lead. : 
All the ſolutions, and ſoluble preparations of S Pg 
this metal, have a remarkably ſweet taſte, mixed _—_— 


with a conſiderable auſterity. WET 


Lab in its metallic form, or when calci- 
ned by fire, does not appear to have any me- 
| dicinal operation: diſſolved or rendered ſoluble 


{a) The browniſh or reddiſh colour produced by alka- 


hes in cyder impregnated with lead, is totally diſcharged 
by ſpirit of ſalt. 11. . of Dr. Lewis, _ . 
Lo by 
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by acids, it is one of the moſt powerful ſtyp. 


| tics, but at the ſame time, for internal uſes, 


one of the moſt dangerous. A few grains of 


the ſugar have been ventured on for checking 
obſtinate hemorrhagies and other profuſe eva. 
cuations : a tincture drawn with rectified ſpirit, 
by maceration without heat, from ſugar of lead 
and green vitriol, in the proportion of three 
ounces of the ſugar and two of the vitriol, to a 
ou of ſpirit, has been given from fifteen to 

irty drops, for reſtraining the colliquative 
ſweats attending phthiſes and hectic fevers. This 
practice has in ſome inſtances been ſucceſsful, 
but the hazard is very great: all the faturnine 
preparations that have any activity are in a pe. 
culiar manner injurious to the nervous ſyſtem, 
and ought never to be ventured on but in deſ- 


perate caſes as a laſt reſource, Obſtinate con- 


ſtipations, violent colics, pains and contractions 
of the limbs, tremors and reſolutions of the 


| Nerves, and ſlow waſting fevers, are the genera 


Empl. li- 
my + Ph. 
Lond. 


commune 
1 Pb. Ed. 


conſequences of ſaturnines taken in any conſi- 
derable quantities internally, and of the fumes 
to which the workmen are expoſed in the fuſion 
of the metal in the way of buſineſs (a). 
Externally, this metal and its preparations 
are of ſufficient ſafety and of great utility. The 
plaſter, in general uſe for ſlight cutaneous inju- 
ries, and which makes the baſis of ſeveral other 
plaſters, is a ſolution of litharge in oil olive, in 
the proportion of five pounds of the litharge, 
ſubtilely powdered, to eight pintsf or ten 
pounds f of the oil. The union is effected by 


(a) Vide Hoffman, Philoſophia corp. human. morbofi, P. II. 
cap. viii. $. 20. & fr: Hundert mark, Ada acad. carte 


nat. curic/. vol. vii. Append. p. 96. : 
R | t 
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| boiling them together over à gentle fire, with 
Ss of of about a quart of water to 
— their burning, and keeping them continu- 
ally ſtirring, till they inc and acquire a 
due conſiſtence: if all — ſhould be con- 
ſumed before this happens, ſome more water, 
previouſly made hot, is added. A red plaſter 
is in the ſame manner with minium Emp. e minis. 
inſtead of litharge, but as it does not ſtick fo 
well as the other, it is more rarely uſed: it is 
likewiſe more difficult of preparation, the com- 
pound being very apt, though à conſiderable 
ty 5 be uſed, to burn and grow 
black in the boiling. 
The ceruſſe and ſugar, particularly the latter, 
are cooling, drying, and aſtriftive : the ſugar 
is uſed in collyria 2 inflammations and deflux- 
ions of the eyes, and in injections for reſtrain- 
ing ſimple gonorrhœas; and both preparations 
in unguents and liniments, againſt cutaneous 
beats and excoriations, ſlight ſerpiginous erup- 
tions, and for anointing the lips of wounds or 
ulcers that itch much or tend to inflammation. 
Compoſitions for theſe purpoſes are made in the Ung. e ce. 
by mixing one part of ceruſſe with five ruſla, wee 
of the ſimple ointment made with oil and wax ; ; 
by grinding two ounces of litharge, and adding, 
alternately and by little and little, two ounces 
of vinegar and ſix of oil ; or by boiling and + Ung. nu- 
in ſtirring, over a gentle fire, four ounces of the writum. 
a common plaſter, with one of vinegar, and two 
en of oil where a thick unguent is required $, or 1 Ung. tri. 
Yy four of oil for a ſofter liniment : this laſt is 2 
leſs troubleſome method of uniting the litharge 
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I. with the oil and vinegar, than trituration ; and 
” the compoſition proves likewiſe more ſinooth 

and RF and leſs liable to grow hard in 
he | keeping 
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Ung. ceruſſ. 
acet. f Ph. 
Lond. 

— ſaturn. 

t Ph. Ed. 
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keeping“ (a). But the moſt elegant and effec. 
tual of all the ſaturnine unguents, are thoſe made 
with the ſugar; in the proportion of half an 
ouncef to a pint of oil and three ounces of 


white wax; or one part, to twenty parts of the 


{imple oil and wax ointments F*(5). 

Mr. Goulard, a ſurgeon of Montpellier, 
has been the means of greatly extending for 
ſome years paſt the external uſe of lead. The 
baſis of his preparations 1s what he calls the 
extract of lead, or a ſolution of litharge in ſtrong 
vinegar, boiled down to almoſt a ſyrupy con- 
ſiſtence. This; diluted in a large quantity of 


ſoft water, makes his wvegeto-mineral water, 


which is employed as a lotion or fotus, or 


boiled with bread to make a cataplaſm. The 


extract is likewiſe combined with unguentouz 
matters into a variety of forms. Theſe prepa- 
rations have, in fact, been found of the greateſt 
utility in various caſes of inflammation, parti. 
cularly of the eryſipelatous kind, and the con- 
ſequences of burns and ſcalds. Their moſt 


liberal application has not, in the opinion o 
moſt practitioners, been obſerved to produce 
any of thoſe affections of the nervous ſyſtem, 


which characterize the poiſonous effects of lead 
taken internally. At the ſame time, the abuſc 
of ſaturnine applications, on the ground of thoſe 


*(a) The ung. nutritum, made without heat, though nov 


expunged from our diſpenſatonies, is much the beſt of the 


above preparations, and a very excellent application in 
many 1 It ſhould not be long kept, but made freſh 
as wanted. 


*(b) Theſe are by no means the efficacious preparation» 


here repreſented. The oil and wax ſo cover the metallic 


ſalt, that its action is prevented; or, if it acts at all, i. 
proves highly ſtimulating from the undifolved ſtate in which 
it is applied. 

falſe 
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falſe and inconſiſtent ideas of their action which 

Mr. Goulard has ſupported, has not infrequently 

been attended with diſagreeable conſequences. 

* The London college have now given a pre- Ag. litharg. 

jon ſimilar to Goulard's extract, directing _ Ph. 

two pounds and four ounces of litharge to be 

boiled in a gallon of diſtilled vinegar till reduced 

to ſix pints, continually ſtirring the liquor, and 

ſtraining it after ſubſidence. They have like- Ag. litharg. 

wiſe given another, ſimilar to Goulard's vegeto- m. 

mineral water, in which two drams of this pre- 
ion, with as much proof ſpirit, are mixed 

with a quart of diſtilled water. 5 
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POLEY-MOUNTAIN : a ſmall ſhrub- 
by plant, with ſquare ſtalks, oblong woolly leaves 
ſet in pairs; and labiated flowers wanting the 
upper lip and having the lower divided into 
five ſegments. 


1. Polium maritimum ereftum monſpeliacum 
CB. Teucrium capitatum Linn. Poley-moun- 
tain of Montpellier; with the leaves indented 
towards the end and joined to the ſtalk without 
pedicles, the flowers white and ſet in roundiſh 
ſpikes on the tops of the branches. 
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2. Polium anguſtifolium creticum C. B. Teu- 
crium fruteſcens, ſtachados arabice folio & facie 
Tourn. Teucrium creticum Linn. Poley-moun- 
tain of Candy ; with the leaves not indented and 
ſet on ſhort pedicles, the flowers ſtanding in 
looſe cluſters, each on a ſeparate foot-ſtalk. 


- SEVERAL other ſpecies, or varieties of polium, 
erect and procumbent, with white, yellow, and 
> purpliſh 


commonly underſtood as the true officinal ſort, 
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purpliſh flowers, have been received in the 


The ſecond above deſcribed has been 


and procured dry frpm the iſland Candy, of 


which it is a native: the firſt, which better 


bears the winters of our own climate, ap 
to be of the ſame quality ; and hence the college 


allow either ſort to be taken indifferently. 


Tux leaves and tops of poley- mountain have 
a moderately ſtrong aromatic ſmell, and a dif. 


agreeable bitter taſte : diſtilled with water, they 
yield a ſmall quantity of yellowiſh- eſſential oil, 
of a pungent taſte, in ſmel] leſs agreeable than 
the herb itſelf; the remaining decoction, inſpiſ- 


ſated, leaves a ſtrongly bitter extract. They 


ſtand recommended as corroborants, aperients, 
and antiſpaſmodics ; but are at preſent ſcarcely 
otherwiſe made uſe of than as an ingredient in 
mithridate and theriaca. 


POLYGALA. 


MILKWORT : a ſmall] perennial plant; 
with the leaves alternate, uncut, and thoſe on 
the upper parts of the ſtalks larger than on the 
lower; the flowers irregular, tubulous, tripeta- 
lous, labiated, ſet in looſe ſpikes on the tops; 
the cup compoſed of five leaves, the two larger 
of which continue after the flower has fallen, 
and embrace, like wings, a flat bicellular ſeed- 
veſſel. 


I. SENEKA Lond. & Pharm. Edinb. Polygala 
(Senega) floribus imberbibus ſpicatis, caule ere 
herbaceo fimpliciſſimo, foliis lato-lanceolatis Linn. 
Seneka or Senegaw milkwort, rattleſnake-rooted 
milkwort: with oblong, ſomewhat oval, — 
| leaves; 
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leaves; upright unbranched ſtalks; white flow- 


ers; and a variouſly bent and divaricated jointed 


root, about the thickneſs of the little finger, 
with a membranous margin running its whole 
length on each ſide, externally of a yellowiſh or 

browniſh colour, internally white. It is a 
native of Virginia, Penſylvania, and Maryland, 
and cultivated in ſome of our gardens. 


Tu root of this plant is ſaid to be the ſpecific 
of the Senegaw Indians againſt the poiſon of the 
bite of the rattleſnake; and to — effectual, 
when uſed early, even in the middle of the ſum- 
mer heats, when the poiſon is in its higheſt 
vigour, and when all their other antidotes fail. 
The powder or a decoction of the root is taken 
internally; and either the powder, or cataplaſins 
made with it, applied to the wound. | 

Dr. Tennent, obſerving that this poiſon pro- 
duces ſymptoms reſembling thoſe of pleuriſies 
and peripneumonies (a difficulty of breathing, 
cough, ſpitting of coagulated blood, and a 
ſtrong quick pulſe) conjectured that it might be 
ſerviceable in thoſe diſtempers alſo : and from 
the trials made by the gentlemen of the French 
academy, as well as thoſe mentioned by him, its 
virtues appear to be great. It made the ſizy 
blood fluid, procured a plentiful ſpitting, in- 
creaſed perſpiration and urine, and ſometimes 
purged or vomited. The uſual doſe was thirty 
or thirty-five grains of the powder; or three 
2 of a decoction prepared by boiling 

ounces of the root in a quart of water till 
near half the liquor was conſumed. 
The ſeneka root has been tried likewiſe in 
hydropic caſes, and found in ſome inſtances to 
procure a copious evacuation by ſtool, urine, 
and perſpiration, after the common purgatives 

Vox. II, * and 
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a ſwelling and hardneſs of the ſpleen remaining, 


harm unleſs aſſiſted by proper additions, but 
that ſo long as it proves cathartic, nothing is to 
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and diuretics had failed. Monſ. Bouvart ob- 
ſerves, that though dropſies were thus removed 
by the ſeneka, the cure did not ſeem complete, 


which ſometimes occaſioned a freſh extravaſa- 
tion: that the medicine ſometimes acts by lique- 
fying the blood and juices, without producing 
a due diſcharge; and that in theſe caſes it does 


be feared from it. It is ſaid to have been found 
ſerviceable alſo in the rheumatiſm and gout. 
This root, of no remarkable ſmell, has a 
peculiar kind of ſubtile pungent penetrating 
taſte. Its virtue is extracted both by water 


and ſpirit, though the powder in ſubſtance is 
| ſuppoſed to be more effectual than either the 


Deco. ſe- 
nekæ Pb, Ed. 


decoction or tincture. The watery decoction, 
on firſt taſting, ſeems not unpleaſant, but the 
peculiar pungency of the root quickly diſcovers 
itſelf, ſpreading through the fauces, or exciting 
a copious diſcharge of ſaliva, and frequently, as 
Linnæus obſerves, a ſhort cough : thoſe to 
whom I have directed this medicine, have ge- 
nerally found a little Madeira moſt effectual for 
removing its taſte from the mouth, and making 
it to ſit eaſy on the ſtomach. 

The Edinburgh college direct a decoction 
made with one ounce of the root boiled in two 
pounds of water to ſixteen ounces. A tincture 
of the root in rectified ſpirit is of a more fiery 
pungency, extremely durable in the mouth and 
throat, and apt to promote vomiting or reaching. 


2. PoLycaLa: Polygala vulgaris C. B. & 
Linn. Hlos ambarvalis. Common milkwort: 
with the ſtalks procumbent; the lower leaves 
roundiſh, the upper oblong, narrow, and point- 
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ed; the flowers blue, purpliſh or red, ſome- 
times white, with a kind of fringed appendix on 
the lower lip; the roots ſlender and hard, It 
grows wild in dry paſture grounds. 


Tus roots of this ſpecies are ſomewhat ſimi- 
lar in taſte to thoſe of the preceding, but far 
weaker: they have been found likewiſe to pro- 
duce the ſame effects in pleurifies, in a lower 

ree. The leaves of the plant are very bitter: 
Geſner, who from this quality gives it the name 
of amarella, relates, that an infuſion of a handful 
of them in wine is a ſafe and gentle purgative. 


POLYPODIUM. 


POLYPODIUM vulgare C. B. & Linn. 
Pol vroby: a plant with long leaves iſſuing 
ſtom the root, divided on both ſides, down to 
the rib, into a number of oblong ſegments, 
broadeſt at the baſe : it has noſtalk, or maniſeſt 
flower : the ſeeds are a fine duſt, lying on the 
backs of the leaves, in roundiſh ſpecks, which 
are diſpoſed in rows parallel to the rib: the 
roots are long and ſlender, of a reddiſh brown 
colour on the outſide, greeniſh within, full of 
ſmall tubercles, which are reſembled to the feet 
of an inſet, whence the name of the plant. It 
grows in the clefts of old walls, rocks, and de- 
cayed trees: that produced on the oak has been 
generally accounted the beſt, though not ſenſi- 
bly different from the others. It is found green 
a all ſeaſons of the year. 


Tus leaves of polypody have a weak un- 
ſmell, and a nauſeous ſweet taſte, leav- 

ng a kind of roughneſs and ſlight acrimony in 
the mouth. They give out their ſmell and taſte, 
R 2 together 
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together with a yellow colour, both to water and 
rectified ſpirit : the ſpirituous tincture is ſweeter 
than the watery, but in inſpiſſation its ſweetneſ; 
is in great part deſtroyed or covered by the other 
matter; the ſpirituous extract, as Cartheuſer 
obſerves, being to the taſte only ſubaſtringent 
and ſubacrid, with very little ſweetneſs, while 
the watery extract ſeems to retain the full ſweet. 
neſs of the polypody. The root is ſuppoſed to 
be aperient, reſolvent, and expectorant: it was 
formerly ranked among the purgatives, but 
operates ſo weakly, a decoction of an ounce or 
two ſcarcely moving the belly, that it has long 
been expunged from that claſs : the preſent 
practice pays very little regard to it in any in- 
tention. 


POPULUS. 


POPULUS NIGRA C. B. & Linn. Populu; 
nigra five aigeiros J. B. BLACK POPLak: 2 
large tree; with dark green, ſomewhat rhom- 
boidal acuminated leaves; producing imperfe&t 


flowers, in catkins: in ſome of the individuals, 


called male, the flowers are barren ; in others, 
called female, they are followed by membra- 
nous pods, containing a number of ſeeds wingec 
with down. It is indigenous in watery places, 
and quick of growth. 


z 


Tux young buds or rudiments of the leaves, 
which appear in.the beginning of the ſpring, were 
formerly employed in an officinal ointment, 


Which received its name from them. At pre- 


ſent, they are almoſt entirely diſregarded; 
though they ſhould ſeem, from their ſenſible 


qualities, to be applicable to purpoſes of ſome 


importance. They abound with a yellow, unc. 


tuous, 
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PRUNELLA. 


tuous, odorous, balſamic juice, which they rea- 
dily impart, by maceration or digeſtion, to rec- 
tified ſpirit. The tincture, inſpiſſated, yields 
a fragrant — to many of thoſe 
t from abroad, and approach to the na- 
ture of ſtorax. 
A ſpecies of poplar growing in Siberia and 
in North America, called by Linnæus Populus 
balſamifera, is ſaid to be much more abundant 


in balſamic juice than the former, inſomuch that 


the buds give it out on mere expreſſion (a). 
PRUNELL A. 


PRUNELLA five Brunella, Prunella major 
folio non diſſecto C. B. Conſolida minor. Sympbi- 
tum minus. Prunella vulgaris Linn. SELF-HEAL: 
a ſmall plant; with ſquare ſtalks; oval uncut 
leaves ſet in pairs on pedicles ; and ſhort thick 
ſpikes of purpliſh labiated flowers. It is peren- 
nial, grows wild in paſture grounds, and flowers 
in June and July. 


Tuis herb is recommended as a mild reſtrin- 
gent and vulnerary, in ſpittings of blood, and 
other hemorrhagies and fluxes : and in garga- 
niſms againſt aphthæ and inflammations of the 
fauces. Its virtues do not- appear to be very 
= to the taſte it diſcovers a very ſlight au- 

ity or bitteriſnneſs; which is more ſenſible in 
the flowery tops than in the leaves; though the 


| latter are generally directed for medicinal uſe, 


PRUNUS. 


 PRUNUS: a tree with pentapetalous white 
flowers; each of which is ſucceeded by a round- 


* (a) Bergius, Mat. Med. 804. | 
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Pruna ex flavo rufeſcentia mixti ſaporis gratiſſima 
C. B. The Brignole plum or prunelloe, 
brought from Brignole in Provence, of a red- 


MATERIA MEDICA. 


iſh or oval fruit, ſtanding on a long pedicle, 


compoſed of a fleſhy pulp including a flat ſtone 


pointed at both ends. 


1. Pace HORTENSIS. Prunus domeſtica 
Linn, Garden plum tree: without prickles; 
bearing a ſweet fruit. Three ſorts of this fruit 


are ranked among the articles of the materia 


medica: they are all met with in our gardens, 
but the ſhops are ſupplied with them, moderately 
dried, from abroad. 1. PRUNa BRIGNOLENsS14, 


diſh yellow colour, and a very grateful ſweet 
ſubacid taſte. 2. PRUNA GaLLica Ph. Lond. 
& Edinb. Pruna parva dulcia atro-cerulea C. B. 
The common or French prunes, called by ou 
gardeners the little black damaſk plum. 3. Pzv- 
NA DAMASCENA : Pruna magna dulcia atre- 


cærulea C. B. Damſons, the larger damaſk 


violet plum of Tours: this is ſeldom kept in 
the ſnops, and has been generally ſupplied by 
the common prune. 

All theſe fruits poſſeſs the ſame general qua- 
lities with the other ſummer fruits. The pru- 
nelloes, in which che ſweetneſs has a greater 
mixture of acidity than in the other ſorts, are 
uſed as mild refrigerants in fevers and other hot 
indiſpoſitions, and are ſometimes kept in the 
mouth for alleviating thirſt in hydropic cates. 
The French prunes and damſons are the moſt 
emollient, lubricating and laxative : they are 


taken by themſelves for gently looſening the 


belly in coſtive habits and where there is a ten- 
dency to inflammation : decoctions of them aſ- 


ford an uſeful 1 for laxative or purgative 


mixtures, 
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mixtures, and the pulp in ſubſtance for elec- 
tuaries. 

2. Prunus siLVxsTRIs Pharm. Lond. & 
Edinb. & C. B. Acacia Germanorum. Prunus 
ſpinoſe Linn. Black thorn or ſioe: a prickly 
buſh, common in hedges, producing auſtere fruit, 
ſomewhat ſmaller than an ordinary cherry. 


Ms Bate of the Gon budi-is te ha nd 


auſtere, as not to be eatable til] thoroughly mel- 
lowed by froſts. The juice expreſſed from it 
while unripe, or before it has been thus mellow- 
ed, inſpiſſated by a gentle heat to dryneſs, is 
called German acacia, and has been uſually fold 
in the ſhops for the Egyptian juice of that 


name; from which it differs in being harder, 


heavier, darker coloured, of a ſharper' or tarter 


taſte, and more remarkable in this, that it gives 


out its aſtringency in good meaſure to rectified 
ſpirit as well as to water, whereas that of the 
ptian acacia is not at all diſſoluble in ſpirit. 
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A conſerve of this fruit is likewiſe prepared in the Conſerv. 


ſhops, by mixing the pulp with thrice its weight 


pruni ſylveſ- 


of double-refined ſugar: the ſloes being pre- — 


viouſly ſteeped in water, over the fire, with care veſtrium J. 


that they do not burſt, till they are ſufficiently 44. 


ſoſtened to admit of the pulp being preſſed out 
through a ſieve. In ſome places, the unripe 
ſloes are dried in an oven, and then fermented 
with wines or malt liquors, for a reſtringent diet 
drink in alvine and uterine laxities. 

The bark, both of the branches and of the 
roots, is ſaid to have been given with ſucceſs in 
intermitting fevers, and by ſome ſtands recom- 
mended as equal to the Peruvian bark. It is 
apparently a ſtrong ſtyptic ; and its ſtyptic mat- 
ter is of that kind which is not eaſily extracted 
by watery menſtrua. | | 
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iſh or oval fruit, ſtanding on a long pedicle, 
compoſed of a fleſhy pulp including a flat ſtone 
pointed at both ends. 


1. Prunus HoRTENSIS. Prunus domeſtica 
Linn, Garden plum tree: without prickles; 
bearing a ſweet fruit. Three ſorts of this fruit 
are ranked among the articles of the materia 
medica : they are all met with in our gardens, 
but the ſhops are ſupplied with them, moderately 
dried, from abroad. 1. PRUNa BRIGNOLENSII. 
Pruna ex flavo rufeſcentia mixti ſaporis gratiſſima 


C. B. The Brignole plum or prunelloe, 
brought from Brignole in Provence, of a red- 


diſh yellow colour, and a very grateful ſweet 
ſubacid taſte. 2. PRUxA OALLICA Ph. Lond. 


& Edinb. Pruna parva dulcia atro-cerulea C. B. 


The common or French prunes, called by our 
gardeners the little black damaſk plum. 3. Pu- 
NA DAMASCENA : Pruna magna dulcia atrs- 
cerulea C. B. Damſons, the larger damaſk 
violet plum of Tours: this is ſeldom kept in 
the ſhops, and has been generally ſupplied by 
the common prune. 

All theſe fruits poſſeſs the ſame general qua- 
lities with the other ſummer fruits. The pru- 
nelloes, in which the ſweetneſs has a greater 
mixture of acidity than in the other ſorts, are 
uſed as mild refrigerants in fevers and other hot 


indiſpoſitions, and are ſometimes kept in the 
mouth for alleviating thirſt in hydropic cafes. 


The French prunes and damſons are the moſt 
emollient, lubricating and laxative : they are 


taken by themſelves for gently looſening the 


belly in coſtive habits and where there is a ten- 


dency to inflammation : decoctions of them at- 


ford an uſeful haſis for laxative or purgative 
mixtures, 
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mixtures, and the pulp in ſubſtance ſor elec- 
tuaries. | 

2. Prunus sSILvesTRIS Pharm. Lond. & 
Edinb. & C. B. Acacia Germanorum. Prunus 
pings Linn. Black thorn or ſioe: a prickly 
buſh, common in hedges, producing auſtere fruit, 
ſomewhat ſmaller than an ordinary cherry. 


Tu fruit of the ſloe buſh is fo harſh and 


| auſtere, as not to be eatable till thoroughly mel. 
lowed by froſts. The juice expreſſed from it 


while unripe, or before it has been thus mellow- 
ed, inſpiſſated by a gentle heat to dryneſs, is 
called German acacia, and has been uſually fold 
in the ſhops for the Egyptian juice of that 
name ; from which it differs in being harder, 
heavier, darker coloured, of a ſharper or tarter 
taſte, and more remarkable in this, that it gives 
out its aſtringency in good meaſure to rectified 
ſpirit as well as to water, whereas that of the 
ptian acacia is not at all diſſoluble in ſpirit. 


ſhops, by mixing the pulp with thrice its weight 


I 


ſoftened to admit of the pulp being preſſed out 


through a ſieve. In ſome places, the unripe 


floes are dried in an oven, and then fermented 
with wines or malt liquors, for a reſtringent diet 
drink in alvine and uterine laxities. | 
The bark, both of the branches and of the 
roots, is ſaid to have been given with ſucceſs in 
intermitting fevers, and by ſome ſtands recom- 
mended as equal to the Peruvian bark. It is 
apparently a ſtrong ſtyptic ; and its ſtyptic mat- 
ter is of that kind which is not eaſily extracted 
by watery menſtrua. 
| R 4 | The 
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A conſerve of this fruit is likewiſe prepared in the Conſerv. 

pruni ſylveſ- 
of double-refined ſugar; the ſloes being pre- — 
viouſly ſteeped in water, over the fire, with care veſtrium J. 


that they do not burſt, till they are ſufficiently £4: 
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The flowers, in ſmell very agreeable, and in 


taſte bitteriſn, appear to have a laxative virtue, 


like thoſe of the peach tree or the damaſk roſe. 
They impregnate water, by diſtillation, ſtrongly 
with their fragrance ; and give out their active 
matter, by infuſion, both to water and ſpirit, 


The watery infuſion, ſweetened with ſugar, or 


made into a ſyrup, is ſaid to be a very uſeful 
purgative for children. 


 PSYLLIUM. 
PSYLLIUM Pharm. Pariſ. Pulicaris herba 


' Lugdun. Phyllium majus erectum C. B. Plantagg 
 Phyllium Linn. FLEeawokT: an herb of the 
plantain kind, differing from the common plan- 


tains in being annual, and having its ſtalks 
branched, with leaves upon them, which are 


long, ſlender, and ſomewhat hairy. It grows 


wild in the warmer .parts of Europe, and is 
ſometimes raiſed in our gardens. The ſeeds 
have been uſually brought from the ſouth of 
France: they are ſmall, ſmooth, ſlippery, of 


a ſhining brown colour, of an oblong flattiſh 
figure ſuppoſed to reſemble that of a flea, whence 


the name of the plant. 


Tux ſeeds of fleawort have a nauſeous muci- 
laginous taſte, and no remarkable ſmell : a dram 


renders near a pint of water ſlimy and yellow- - 


1ſh : the decoction, inſpiſſated, leaves a ſtrong 
dark brown mucilage, which impreſſes on the 
palate an unpleaſant, weak, but penetrating acri- 
mony. This mucilage has been employed 
chiefly in emollient glyſters, in  gargariſms for 
hoarſeneſs and aſperity of the fauces, and in ex- 


ternal applications for chaps of the lips and in- 


flammations of the eyes. Profper Alpinus re- 
| lates, 
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lates, that among the Egyptians, the mucilage 
or an infuſion of the ſeeds is given internally, in 
ardent fevers ; and that it generally either looſens 
the belly or promotes ſweat. The particular 
virtue of theſe ſeeds, or whatever virtue they 
may have diſtinct from that of mucilaginous 
ſubſtances in general, appears to reſide in the 
acrid matter, which may be ſeparated from the 
mucilaginous by rectified ſpirit : the ſeeds, di- 

ed in rectified ſpirit, give out their acrimony 
and ill taſte, and yield afterwards to water an al- 


moſt inſipid mucilage, 
PTARMICA. 


PTARMICA, Pjeudopyrethrum, Pyrethrum fil- 
reftre,, Draco filveſtris, Tarchon filveſtris, Sternu- 
tamentoria : Dracunculus pratenſis ſerrato folio 
C. B. Acbillæa Ptarmica Linn. SNeEZEwoORT 
or BASTARD PELLITORY : a plant with long nar- 
row leaves finely ſerrated about the edges, and 
radiated diſcous white flowers ſet in form of um- 
bels on the tops of the branches. It is peren- 


nial, grows wild on heaths and in moiſt ſhady 


grounds, and is found in flower from June to 
0» 


the end of ſummer. 


Tux roots of this plant have a hot biting taſte, 
proaching to that of pyrethrum, with which 
nearly agree alſo in their pharmaceutic pro- 
perties, and to which they have been ſometimes 
ſubſtituted in the ſhops. They are by ſome 
recommended internally as a warm ſtimulant and 
attenuant ; but their principal uſe is as a maſti- 
catory and ſternutatory. | | 


PULEGIUM. 
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PULEGIUM. 
PENNYROYAL: a plant of the mint 


kind; differing from the mints ſtrictly ſo called, 


in the flowers being diſpoſed, not in ſpikes on 
the tops, but in thick cluſters, at diſtances, 
round the joints of the ſtalks ; and the upper 
ſegment of the flower not being nipped at the 
extremity. | 


1. PuLtcivm Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Pule- 


gium latifolium C. B. Mentha paluſtris five pule- 
gium Pharm. Pariſ. Pulegium regium Ger. emac. 
Mentha pulegium Linn. Common pennyroyal: 
with ſomewhat oval obtuſe leaves, and trailing 


ſtalks, ſtriking root at the joints. It grows 
wild on moiſt commons and in watery places, 


and flowers in June. 


2. PuLEGIUM ERECTUM: Pulegium erectun 
officinarum Dale: Pulegium mas Ger. emac. 
Upright pennyroyal ; with the ſtamina ſtanding 
out from the flowers; ſaid to be a native of 
Spain, common in our gardens, and uſually 
ſubſtituted in our markets to the foregoing 
ſpecies. 


3. PuLEciuM CERVINUM : Pulegium angufti- 
folium C. B. Mentha aquatica ſatureiæ folio 
Tourn, Mentha cervina Linn. Harts penny- 
royal, with ſmall oblong narrow leaves; ſaid to 
grow wild about Montpellier. 


Alt the pennyroyals are warm pungent herbs, 
ſomewhat ſimilar to mint, but more acrid and 
leſs agreeable both in ſmell and taſte, leſs pro- 


per in common nauſeæ and weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach, 
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mach, more efficacious as warm carminatives 
and deobſtruents in hyſteric caſes and diſorders 
of the breaſt : the laſt ſpecies is the ſtrongeſt, 
though leaſt ungrateful, of the three. Their 
ative principle is an eſſential oil; of a more Q. pulegii 
volatile nature than that of mint, coming over Font. 1 
haſtily with water at the beginning of the diſtil- 
lation, and riſing alſo in great part with highly- 
rectified ſpirit; in taſte very pungent, and of a 
ſtrong ſmell ; when newly drawn, of a yellowiſh 
colour with a caſt of green; by age turning 1 
browniſh. The oil, and a ſimple ſ̃ and ſpiritu- > 4 E 
ous t water ſtrongly impregnated with it, by zie 
drawing off a gallon of water or proof ſpirit Spirit. pe 
from a pound and a half of the dry leaves, are 15% . 
kept in the ſhops. 1 
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PULMONARIA MACULOSA. Symphytum 
maculgſum five pulmonaria latifolia C. B. Pul- 
monaria officinalis Linn. SPOTTED LUNGWORT, 
JeRUSALEM COWSLIPS, JERUSALEM SAGE: a 
hairy ſcabrous plant, with the leaves of a dark 
browniſh green colour on the upper fide and 
ſpotted for the moſt part with white, underneath 
of a paler green, the lower oval and ſet on 
broad pedicles, thoſe on the ſtalks narrower, 
long-pojnted, ſet alternately, without pedicles : 
the flowers are monopetalous, cut into five ſec- 
tions, of a purple or blue colour, and ſometimes 
white, followed each by four ſeeds incloſed in 
the cup, It is perennial, grows wild in ſeveral 
parts of Europe, and flowers in our gardens in 
April and May. 

The leaves of pulmonaria, recommended in 
- hemoptoes, tickling coughs, aſperities of the 
- fauces, &c. appear to be of little medicinal vir- 
1, tue. 
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tue. The dried leaves have hardly any ſmell; 

and their taſte is juſt perceptibly mucilaginous, 
ſweetiſh, and roughiſh. They ſeem to be near. 
ly of the ſame nature with the adianthum and 
trichomanes. 


* PULSATILE 


 PULSATILLA NIGRICANS Starck, 


Pharm. Edinb. Pulſatilla fore minore nigricante 
C. B. Anemone pratenſis Linn. A ſpecies of 
anemone, much reſembling the pu atilla vul- 


garis, or paſque flower, but its flower is leſs, 


and of a darker hue. It is a native of the ſouth 
of Germany, and other neighbouring countries, 
All the anemonies have a conſiderable degree 
of acrimony ; but this ſeems to poſſeſs the largeſt 
ſhare. The whole plant when chewed impreſſes 


the tongue with a ſharp, burning, durable taſte, 


The root is milder than. the other parts. On 
diſtilling the plant with water, the liquor which 
comes over is ſtrongly impregnated with its 
virtues; and the remaining extract is alſo con- 
ſiderably active. 

Dr. Stoerck of Vienna, to whom he intro- 
duction of ſo many of the more powerful vege- 
tables is owing, has likewiſe recommended this 


to the medical practitioner. From numerous 
trials, he celebrates its efficacy in various chro- 


nic diſeaſes of the eye; in venereal nodes and 
nocturnal pains ; in foul ulcers with caries; in 
ſerpigo; and ſuppreſſed menſes. He relates in- 
ſtances of its curing” blindneſs of many years 
continuance, by diſſipating and diſſolving films 
and obſcurities of the cornea, In theſe caſes, 
its good effects were firſt indicated by conſider- 


able pain excited in the eye. The ſenſible 
operation of the medicine was nauſea and 


vomiting, 
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yomitiag, particularly when the diftilled water 
was uſed ; an increaſed flow of urine ; and ſome- 
times gripes and looſeneſs ; with increaſed 
at firſt in the affected part. From all R 
circumſtances, the pulſatilla ſeems to be endued 
vith very active and penetrating powers, yet 
ſuch as may be employed with perfect ſafety if 
r caution be uſed. The doſe of the diſ- 
tilled water to adults is about half an ounce, 
| twice or thrice a day ; of the extract, reduced to 
poder with the addition of ſugar, five or fix 
ins. Bergius mentions having given the ex- 
tract copioufly, eſpecially in diſeaſes of the eyes, 


but without any effect (a). 

I) be Edinburgh college had adopted the diſ- Extrad. — 4 
tilled water of pulſatilla, but has now changed lor — 

} it for the extract. * K 
, PYRETHRUM. 

' PYRETHRUM Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. 

. Pyrethrum flore bellidis C. B. Cbamæmalum ſpe- 

| 


eig ore, radice longa fervida Shaw afr. Den- 
taria, berba ſalivaris, & pes alexandrinus qui- 
dam. Antbemis Pyrethrum Linn. PtLLitoRyY 
of Spalx: a trailing perennial plant; with 
finely divided leaves ſomewhar like thoſe of ca- 
momile or fennel; and naked thick ſtalks, bear- 
ing each a large flower, which conſiſts of a yel- 
1 low diſk ſurrounded with petala of a pure white 
colour on the upper ſide, and a fine purple under. 
neath : the root, which ſinks deep in the ground 
like a carrot, is of a browniſh colour on the 
outſide and whitiſh within. It is a native of the 
warmer climates, but bears the cold of our own, 
and often produces flowers in ſucceſſion from 
January to May : the roots alſo, as Parkinſon 


nd (a) Mat. Med. 491. | 
2, | | | obſerves, 
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abſerves, grow larger with us, than thoſe which 


the ſhops are ſupplied with from abroad. 


PELLITORY root has a very hot pungent taſte, 


- without any ſenſible ſmell. Its pungency re. 


ſides in a reſinous matter, of the more fixt kind; 
being extracted completely by rectified ſpirit, 
and only in ſmall part by water; and not being 


carried off, in evaporation or diſtillation, by 


either menſtruum. The ſpirituous extract is 
extremely fiery, but in ſmall quantity, ſcarcely 


- amounting to one twentieth of the weight of the 


root, The watery infuſion is nauſeous, but 
ſcarcely diſcovers any acrimony till concentrated 
by inſpiſſation; when reduced to the conſiſtence 
of an extract, it proves conſiderably pungent: 
the quantity of this extract is commonly five or 
ſix times as large as that of the ſpirituous. 
The root remaining, after the action of water, 
yields ſtill with rectified ſpirit a very fiery ex- 
tract; whereas that, which has been digeſted in 
ſpirit, yields with water only an inſipid mucila- 


ginous ſubſtance. 


The principal uſe of pyrethrum, in the pre- 
ſent practice, is as a maſticatory, for ſtimulating 
the falival glands, &c. and evacuating viſcid 
humours from the head and parts adjacent : by 
this means it frequently relieves tooth-achs, 


- ſome kinds of head-achs, lethargic complaints, 


and paralyſes of the rongue. It has ſometimes 


likewiſe been given internally, from a few 
grains to a ſcruple, as a hot ſtimulant and 
attenuant, in paralytic and rheumatic diſorders. 


. 
MARCASSITA Pharm. Pariſ. PyRITEs or 


| MaxcasrTt: a hard foſſil; ſtriking fire with 


ſteel, 
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ſteel, copiouſly, and in large ſparks ; becoming 
vitriolic, cither by ſimple expoſure to the air, 
or by calcination and ſubſequent expoſure. 


Tuis mineral varies extremely in its appear- 


ances. It is found of a bright braſs yellow, 0! 
a greeniſh, of a grey or whitiſh colour, and 
different intermediate or mixt ſhades: in maſlc:, 


rarely of any great ſize, globular, oblong and 
factiſh, cubical, octoedral, dodecaedral; ſome- 
times covered with a coat or cruſt, but oftener 
bare; internally ſometimes ſtriated, and ſome- 
times of an even and ſimple ſtructure (a). It 
is met with in different places of this kingdom, 
and in moſt parts of the world; on the ſurface 
of the earth, on the ſea ſhores, in clay pits, 
embedded in earthy and ſtony bodies of various 
kinds. | 

The pyritz conſiſt, in general, of ſulphur, 
iron, and unmetallic earth: in ſome, a little 
copper is joined to the iron; and in ſome, 
r is the prevailing metal. In ſome, parti- 


cularly the yellow kind, the quantity of ſulphur 


is large: in others, particularly the white, both 
the ſulphur and metal are in ſmal] proportion. 
If artificial mixtures of ſulphur with iron or 
be gently calcined, the inflammable 
principle of the ſulphur exhales, and its acid 
remains united with the metal, forming there- 
with a ſaline vitriolic compound: a mixture of 
iron filings and ſulphur, moiſtened with water, 
ſuffers a like change without external heat, and 
if the quantity is large, burſts ſpontaneouſly into 
fire, A reſolution of the ſame kind happens in 
the natural pyritz on expoſing them to the air 
and rain; provided, where they are very ſul- 


(a) See Henckel's Pyritologia oder kis/i-biftorie. 
| phureous, 
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diſſipated by calcination. On this expoſure, 


pours. (a). 


MATERIA MEDICA. 
phureous, a part of the ſulphur be previouſy 


they all become powdery and acquire a vitriolic 
taſte, the ferrugineous much more eaſily than 
thoſe which have any admixture of copper: 
ſome ſhoot out effloreſcences of vitriol upon the 
ſurface : from others, the ſaline matter, waſhed 
off by rain, is found to conſiſt chiefly of the 
ſulphureous or vitriolic acid. If the pyritæ, 
even ſuch as have the leaſt ſulphureous and 
metallic impregnation, as thofe from which the 
Engliſh vitriol is made, be laid in large heaps, 
they grow hot, and take fire, and emit, during 
the burning, ſtrong diffuſive ſulphureous va- 


The pyritæ, in ſubſtance, are never uſed 
medicinally ; but in their products rhey are very 
important. It is from theſe, that common ſu). 
phur is extracted, in Sweden and Saxony; that 
the native vitriols are produced in caverns of 
the earth or on its ſurface; that the greateſt 
quantities of artificial vitriol are prepared; and 
that the chalybeate mineral waters are ſuppoſed 
to receive their impregnation: ſee the reſpective 
articles. : 


f 


*QUASSIA:. 


© UASSIA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Lignun 
Duaſſie Amænit. Acad. vol. vi. Bois de Cofi 
Fermin Surinam. Quassy RooT: the woody 
root of a tree growing in Surinam, called by 
Linnæus, Quaſſia amara, of the claſs and order 
decandria monogynia in his ſyſtem. This root 
is as thick as a man's arm. Its wood is whitiſh, 
hard, folid, and tough, becoming yellowiſh on 
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(a) Dr. Slare, Philoſophical tragſactions, mmb. 213. 
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to the air. It is covered by a thin, 
grey, fiſſured, and brittle bark. 


Quasst rooT has no ſenſible odour. Its taſte 
is that of a pure bitter, more intenſe and 
e durable than that of almoſt any other known 
1 ſubſtance. Its watery infuſions and decoctions, 
e and its ſpirituous tinctures, are all almoſt 
ly bitter, of a pale yellowiſh hue, which is 
a nog blackened by the addition of martial vitriol. 
e The watery extract is from a ſixth to a ninth 
5 of the weight of the wood ; the ſpirituous about 


9 a twenty - ſourth. The bark of the root is reck- 

1 oned in Surinam more powerful than the wood. 
The flowers alſo are a ſtrong bitter. 

d 5 

Ty Taz medical uſe of the quaſſi has been a con- 


fiderable time known in Surinam. The flowers 
were long ago employed by the natives as an 
of excellent ſtomachic. The root was a ſecret re- 
eſt medy uſed by a negro, named Quaſſi, in the 
nd WE fatal fevers of that country, from whom it was 
d purchaſed by Dan. Rolander, a Swede, who 
ve WE returned from thence in 1756. Some ſpect- 
: mens of the wood and of the fructification were, 
in 1761, preſented by M. Dahlberg to the 
celebrated Linnæus; who drew up a botanical 
deſcription of the plant, with an account of its 

— virtues, and publiſhed it in the ſixth vol. of the 


cf Ameni. Acad. A confirmation of its medical 
dy may appeared in a letter from Mr, Farley, 
by WR * prattitioner in Antigua, printed in the Phil. 


der Tranſa?. vol. Iviii He found it remarkably 
oo: IMF ffficacious in ſuppreſſing vomitings, ſtopping a 
iſh, tendency to putrefaction, and removing fevers. 
On It ſeemed capable of producing all the good 
effects of Peruvian bark, without heating. 
Some further experiments on the quaſſi are 


; 


| ure Vol. II, S contained 
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contained in a late medical theſis by Dr. Ebeling. 
He confirms the general account of its virtues, 


with this additional circumſtance, that though 


its general antiſeptic powers were inferiour to 
thoſe of Peruvian bark, yet it preſerved bile 3 
longer time from putrefaction. In this circum. 
ſtance it agrees with another pure bitter, the 
columbo root. | 

From theſe relations, the quaſſi appears to be 


a valuable addition to our tonic remedies, and 


has therefore obtained a place in the laſt Edin- 
burgh and other pharmacopaeias. It may be 
uſed either in infuſion, or extract: the latter, 
made into pills, on account of the intenſe bitter. 


| neſs of the drug, is preferable for delicate 


{tomachs. 


9UERCUS. 
9UERCUS Lond. & Pharm. Edinb. Query 


cum longis pediculis C. B. Quercus Robur Lim. 


Oak: a large tree, with oblong leaves, widen- 
ing from the bottom to the extremity, and ſinu- 
ated or bluntly indented about the edges: the 
fruit is an acorn, or kernel with a coriaceous 
covering, incloſed at bottom in a ſcaly cup. 
It is a common foreſt tree in moſt parts 
Europe. 


Tux bark of the oak is a ſtrong aſtringent, 
accompanied with a moderate bitterneſs, but no 
remarkable ſmell or particular flavour: wid 
ſolution of chalybeate vitriol it ſtrikes an inky 
blackneſs. It is ſaid to have been employed 
with ſucceſs, not only for reſtraining hamor- 


rhagies, and other immoderate evacuations, 


but likewiſe in intermitting fevers and in glect- 


ing gangrenous wounds and ulcers ; in "_ 
| Tales, 
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QUERCUS MARINA. 
caſes, an extract made from it is ſaid by ſome 


| to be equal to that of the Peruvian bark. A 


decoction of it uſed as a fomentation is ſaid to 
have cured a procidentia recti (a). Ic gives 
out its virtue both to water and rectified ſpirit. 


 QUERCUS MARINA. 


QUERCUS MARINA five fucus veficuloſus : 
Fucus maritimus ſive quercus maritima veficulas 
babens C. B. Fucus veſiculoſus Linn. Sta WRACK 
or Sza OAK: a { 
plant ; common upon rocks that are left dry at 
the ebb tide; with the leaves ſomewhat reſem- 
bling in ſhape thoſe of the oak tree ; the ſtalks 
running along the middle of the leaves, and 
bladders containing either 
air or a ſlippery fluid. The veſicles begin in 
March to fill with a thin juice; and about the 
end of July they burſt, and diſcharge a matter 
as thick as honey. 


Dx. Russzl relates, that he found this plant 


an uſeful aſſiſtant to ſea water in the cure of di- 
forders of the glands : that he gave it in powder 
to the quantity of a dram, and that in large 
doſes it nauſeated the ſtomach : that by burning 
in the open air it was reduced into a black ſaline 
powder, which ſeemed, as an internal medicine, 


which was uſed with benefit, as a dentifrice, for 


dorrecting laxities of the gums; and which 


ſhewed a notable degree of detergent virtue by 
its effect in cleaning the teeth: that the juice of 


| the veſicles, after ſtanding to putrefy, yielded, 


on evaporation, an acrid pungent ſalt, amount- 
55 ben Med. Eq. Edinb. ü. 257. 
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ing to about a ſcruple from two ſpoonfuls: that 
the putrefied juice, applied to the ſkin, finks in 
immediately, excites a ſlight ſenſe of pungency, 
and deterges like a ſolution of ſoap : that one of 
the beſt applications for diſcuſſing hardneſs, 
particularly in the decline of glandular ſwellings, 
is a mixture of two pounds of the juicy veſicles, 
gathered in July, with a quart of fea water, 
kept in a glaſs veſſel for ten or fifteen days, till 
the liquor comes near to the conſiſtence of very 
thin honey: the parts affected are to be rubbed 
with the ſtrained liquor twice or thrice a day, 
and afterwards waſhed clean with fea water. 


* RADIX LOPEZIANA. 


RADIX INDICA LOPEZIANA Pharn 
Edinb, Radix Indica a Joanne Lopez denommats 
Gaubit Adverſar. Cap. vi. Rais di Juan Lope: 
Lufitanis. The root of an unknown tree, grow- 


ing, as ſome aſſert, at Goa, as others ſuppoſe, - 
in Malacca, from whence it is ſometimes 


brought to Batavia, It is met. with in pieces 
of different thickneſs, ſome, at leaſt, of two 
inches diameter. The woody part is whitiſh, 
and very light; ſofter, more ſpongy, and 
whiter next the bark, including a denſer ſome- 
what reddiſh medullary part. The bark ! 
rough, wrinkled, brown, ſoft, and as it were 
woolly, pretty thick, covered with a thin pale: 
cuticle, X 


NerTae the woody nor cortical part has any 
remarkable ſmell or taſte, nor any appearance 


of reſinous matter. On boiling in water, 10 


odour is emitted; and the ſtrained liquor, 


which is of a yellow hue, is almoſt inſipid, only 


impreſſing the tongue with a very light obſcu 
5 | bitteriſhne's; 


* 
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RADIX LOPEZIANA. 


bitteriſhneſs ; = without viſcidity. The ex- 
. obtained by evaporating the decoction is 

y void of {ſible a aftivi. Rectified ſpirit 
is * by the root of a brown colour, but 
acquires no particular taſte. After drawing off 
the ſpirit from the tincture, a matter remains 
reſembling balſam, which bubbles and inflames 
in the fire, and has a bitteriſh taſte, like that of 

wm. 

Though the preceding examination of this 
root is not favourable to the opinion of its 
medical powers, yet it is regarded in the Eaſt 
ladies as a medicine of extraordinary efficacy in 
diarrhœas; and the learned Gaubius, in his 
Adverjaria, has publiſhed an account of ſome 
experiments made with it, which in ſome degree 
confirm its reputation. From his own trials, 


und thoſe of his friends, it appeared moſt re- 


markably effectual in ſtopping colliquative diar- 
thœas which had reſiſted the uſual remedies. 
Thoſe attending the laſt ſtage of conſumptions 


were particularly relieved by its uſe. It ſeemed 


to act not by any aſtringent power, but by a 
faculty of reſtraining and appeaſing ſpaſmodic 
and inordinate motions in the inteſtines. Gau- 


bius compares its action to that of ſimarouba, 


but thinks it more efficacious than this medi- 
cine. 

The mode of exhibiting it in India, 1s to 
® levigate the root with water on a porphyry till 
reduced to a fine pulp. In Europe the powder 


ol it has been given with any proper vehicle, in 


doſes from fifteen to thirty grains, repeated three 
or four times a day: one practitioner found a 
tincture of it in common ſpirits equally effectual 
with the root in ſubſtance. Of this, a tea- 
ſpoonful was given thrice a day in red wine. 
The ee of Edinburgh and Brunſwick have 


8 3 | received 
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received this root into their catalogues; but it 
is ſcarcely yet to be met with in the ſhops. 

RANUNCULUS. 


CROWFOOT :'a plant with pentaperalon 
flowers ſet in five-leaved cups; followed each 


dy a round cluſter of naked feeds. It is peren- 


nial. 


1. RavuncuLus. Ranunculus pratenſis radice 
verticilli modo rotunda C. B. Ranunculus Sul. 


| boſus Linn. Bulbous crowfoot, butter flower, 


cup: with a round tuberous root about the 


ſize of an olive; the leaves divided common 


into three ſegments, and theſe further ſubdi. 


vided ; the ſtalks erect: the flowers of a bright 


gloſſy yellow, and their cups turned down- 


wards. It is common in paſture grounds, and 


flowers in May, 
2. FLAMMULA: Ranunculus longifolius paluſ. 


' tris minor C. B. Ranunculus Flammula Linn. 


Smaller water crowfoot or ſpearwort : with 
fibrous roots, long narrow leaves acuminated at 
both ends, and leaning or procumbent ſtalks. 
It grows in watery places or moiſt meadows, 
and flowers in June, | 


Tu roots and leaves of theſe plants are of 
no conſiderable ſmell, but in taſte highly acrid 


and fiery, Taken internally, they appear to be 


deleterious, even when ſo far freed from the 
cauſtic matter, by boiling in water, as to diſ- 
cover no ill quality to the palate. The efluvia 
likewiſe even of the leſs acrid ſpecies or varieties 
cultivated in gardens, when freely inſpired, have 


occaſioned headachs, anxieties, vomitings, and 


ſpaſmodic 


| 
| 
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RAPHAN Us. 


ic ſymptoms. The leaves and roots, 
applied exteraally, inflame and exulcerate or 
 velicate the part, and are liable to affect alſo 
the adjacent parts to a conſiderable extent(a): 
they have ſometimes, particularly among em- 
pyrics and the common people, ſupplied the 
place of the far ſafer and nor leſs effectual veſi- 
catory, cantharides, for reer an ulcer and 
diſcharge of ſerum, in ſciaticas and ſome fixt 
pains of the head. Their pungency is dimi- 
niſhed by drying, and by long keeping ſeems 
to be diſſipated or deſtroyed. 


RAPHANUS. 


RAPHANUS RUSTICANUS Pharm. 
Lond. & Edinb. & C. B. Cocblearia felio cubitali 
Tourn. Cochlearia Armoracia Linn. Hoksx- 
RADISH : a plant reſembling ſcurvygraſs in the 
flowers and ſeeds, but differing in the leaves 
being very large and long, and indented about 
the edges. It is ſometimes found wild about 
the des of ditches and rivulets, but for medi- 
cinal and culinary uſes is cultivated in gardens, 
It is perennial, flowers in June, rarely perſects 
its ſeeds, and is propagated from tranſverſe 
cuttings of the roots. J 

HoksSER AD1SH root affects the organs both of 
taſte and ſmell with a quick penetrating pun- 
gency : it nevertheleſs contains in certain veſſels 
a ſweet juice, which ſometimes exudes in little * 
drops upon the ſurface. Its pungent matter is 
of a very volatile kind; being totally difſipatet! 
in drying, and carried off in evaporation or 


(a Willis, Pharmaceutice rationalis, P. II. fe. iii. cap. 3. 
| | ä diſtillation 
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diſtillation both by water and rectified ſpirit : as 
the pungency exhales, the ſweet matter of the 
root becomes more ſenſible, though this alſo i; 


in great meaſure diſſipated or deftroyed. It 


impregnates both water and ſpirit, by infuſion 
or by diſtillation, very richly with its active 
matter : in diſtillation with water it yields a 
ſmall quantity of eſſential oil exceedingly pene- 


trating and pungent. L his root appears there- 


fore to agree with ſcurvygraſs and creſſes, and 
to differ from muſtard feed to which it is by 
ſome refembled, in the volatility of its pungent 
matter, and its ſolubility in ſpirit. 


Horſeradiſh is a moderately ſtimulating, ape- 


rient, and antiſeptic medicine : it ſenſibly pro. 
motes perſpiration, urine, and the expectoration 
of viſcid phlegm, and excites appetite when the 


| ſtomach is weakened or relaxed, without being 


ſo liable to produce immoderate heat, or in- 
flammatory ſymptoms, as the ſtimulants of the 


aromatic kind, It is principally uſed in para- 


lytic and rheumatic complaints, in ſcurvies and 


ſcorbutic impurities of the humours, in cachec- 


tic diſorders, and in dropſies, particularly in 
thoſe which follow intermitting fevers. Taken 
in conſiderable quantities, it provokes vomiting, 


RAPUM 
Raya ſativa rotunda C. B. Braſſica Rapa 


Linn. TuRNEP; a plant with a round root; 


jagged leaves, rude to the touch ; tetrapetalous 
flowers, commonly yellow ; and ſmall round 
ſmooth reddiſh or blackiſh ſeeds lodged in long 
pods, The garden turnep is ſuppoſed to be a 
variety produced by culture from the ſmaller 
fort which grows wild in ſandy grounds in ſome 
parts of England, It is biennial. 

TuRvwers 
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RHABARBARUM. 


TurnEys are accounted a ſalubrious food; 
demulcent, detergent, ſomewhat laxative and 
diuretic ; but liable ip weak ſtomachs to pro- 
duce flatulencies, and prove difficult of digeſtion: 
the liquor preſſed out from them after boiling, 


is ſometimes taken medicinally, in coughs and 


diſorders of the breaſt. The ſeeds have been 
accounted alexipharmac or diaphoretic : they 
have no ſmell, but diſcover to the taſte a mild 


acrimony, ſeemingly of the ſame nature with 
that of muſtard feed, though far weaker. 


RHABARBARUM. 
RHUBARB: a plant with large dock-like 


leaves, among which ariſes a ſingle thick ſtalk 


bearing looſe cluſters of naked monopetalous 
bell · ſnaped flowers divided into ſix ſegments : 
each flower contains nine ſtamina (whereof the 
docks ſtrictly ſo called have but ſix), and is 


followed by a triangular feed ſurrounded about 
the edges with a leafy margin. 


1. RHABARBARUM Pbarm, Lond. Rheum 
Pharm. Edinb. Lapathum orientale folio latiſſimo 
undulato & mucronato Mill. dift. Rbeum undu- 
latum foliis ſubvilleſis, petiolis æqualibus Linn, 
Rhubarb : with the leaves ſomewhat heart- 
ſhaped, acuminated, and ſlightly hairy, and 


the pedicles plano-convex. It is a native of 


China and Siberia, and has lately been raiſed 
in ſome of our gardens, where it is found to 
grow with v4gour in the open ground (a). 


wo 


{a) The plant above deſcribed is that which is generally 
reckoned the true rhubarb plant, having been produced 
from the ſeeds, ſent from Ruſlia, as thoſe of the true rhu- 
barb to Juſſicu at Paris, Rand at Chelſea, and Linnzus at 


Upfal. 
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Two ſorts of rhubarb roots are met with in 
the ſnops. The firſt is imported from Turkey 
and Ruſſia, in roundiſh pieces, freed from the 
bark, with a hole through the middle of each, 
externally of a yellow colour, internally varie. 
gated with lively reddiſh ſtreaks. The other, 
which is leſs eſteemed, comes immediately from 


the Eaſt Indies, in longiſn pieces, harder, 


heavier, and more compact than the foregoing, 


The firſt ſort, unleſs kept very dry, is apt to 


grow mouldy and worm-eaten : the ſecond is 


leſs ſubject to theſe inconveniencies. Some of 


the more induſtrious artiſts are ſaid to fill up 
the worm holes with certain mixtures, and to 
colour the outſide of the damaged pieces with 
powder of the finer forts of rhubarb, and ſome. 
times with cheaper materials. The marks of 
the goodneſs of rhubarb are, the livelineſs of its 


colour when cut; its being firm and ſolid, but 


not flinty or hard; its being eaſily pulverable, 
and appearing when powdered of a fine bright 
yellow colour; its imparting to the ſpittle, on 
being chewed, a deep ſaffron tinge, and not 
proving ſlimy or mucilaginous in the mouth. 
Its taſte is ſubacrid, bitteriſh, and ſomewhat 
ſtyptic ; the ſmell, lightly aromatic. 

Rhubarb is a mild cathartic, and commonly 
looked upon as one of the ſafeſt and moſt 
innocent of the ſubſtances of this claſs. Beſides 


Upſal. Dr. Hope received lately rhubarb ſeeds from the 
ſame country, which being ſown in the open ground at 


Edinburgh, produced a different ſpecies, Rheum palmatur 


Linnæi, with the leaves Gy cut into pointed ſegments. 
this plant, though taken up 
oung, and at an improper ſeaſon, viz. in July, agreed 


ate with the beſt foreign rhubarb, in colour, ſmell, 
e, and purgative quality. See Phileſeph. Tranſat. vol. 


Iv. for the year 1765. Perhaps the roots of both ſpecie: 


may be of the ſame quality, and taken promiſcuouſly. 
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its pu ive virtue, it has a mild aſtringent 
one, diſcoverable by the taſte, and by its ſtrik- 
ing an inky blackneſs with chalybeate ſolutions : 
hence it is found to ſtrengthen the tone of the 


ſtomach and inteſtines, to leave the belly coſtive, 


and to be one of the moſt uſeful purgatives in 
diarrhœas, dyſenteries, and all diſorders pro- 
ceeding from a debility and laxity of the fibres: 
it is frequently indeed given with a view rather 
to this ſtomachic and corroborating virtue, than 
to its producing any conſiderable evacuation. 
ſt tinges the urine of a high yellow colour. 
Rhubarb in ſubſtance purges more effectually 


than any preparation of it: the dole is from a Rhabarb. 
ſeruple to a dram. By roaſting it with à gentle refaclum. 


heat, till it becomes eaſily friable, its cathartic 
power is diminiſhed, and its aſtringency ſup- 
poſed to be increaſed. be nk. 

In its habitude to menſtrua, it differs re- 
markably from moſt of the other cathartic 
drugs, its purgative virtue being extracted far 


more perfectly by water than by rectified ſpirit: 


the root remaining after the action of water is 
almoſt, if not wholly, inactive; whereas, after 
repeated digeſtion in ſpirit, it proves ſtill very 
conſiderably purgative : the colour of both tinc- 
tures is a fine deep yellow, that of the ſpirituous 
paleſt ; when the rhubarb has given out to ſpirit 
all that this menſtruum can extract, it till 
imparts a deep colour, as well as a purgative 
impregnation, to water, The watery infofion, 
in being inſpiſſated by a gentle heat, has its 
virtue ſo much diminiſhed, that a dram of the 
extract is ſaid to have ſcarcely any greater effect 
than a ſcruple of the root in ſubſtance; the 
* tincture looſes leſs; half a dram of 

extract proving moderately purgati ve, 


though ſcarcely more ſo than an equal — 
g 4 
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of the powder. The ſpirituous extract diſſolves 


almoſt wholly in water; and hence the tincture 
does not, like the ſpirituous infuſions of moſt 
other vegetables, turn milky on being mixed 


with aqueous liquors: of the watery extract, 


ſcarce above one fourth is diſſolved by rectified 
ſpirit, and the part that does not diſſolve proves 
more purgative than that which does. 
Infuſ. rhei A watery infuſion is directed in the Edin- 
Ph. Ed. burgh pharmacopceia, made by infuſing half ar 
dodunce of rhubarb for a night in eight ounces of 
boiling water, and adding to the ſtrained liquor 
one ounce of ſpirituous cinnamon water, 'The 


Tin&. rha - | 
— 4 London has a more compound and warmer 


Ph. Lend. infuſion, in which an ounce of rhubarb, wich 


a dram of ginger, a dram of ſaffron, and two 
drams of liquorice root, are digeſted for a fort. 


night in half a pint of water and ſix ounces of 


proof ſpirit. 
Tinctures of this root are drawn in the ſhops 


with proof ſpirit and with mountain wine. The 


London college directs an ounce of rhubarb 


with two drams of cardamom ſeeds, and one of 


4 * ſaffron (a), for a pint of each t incture t: that 
Rhabab. of Edinburgh, orders for the vinous tinfure, 
Ph. Lond. two ounces of rhubarb and one dram of canella 
a alba to be infuſed in fifteen ounces of mountain 
N rhei wine, and two of proof ſpirit ; for the ſimple 
ſpirituous tincture, three ounces of rhubarb, 
= and half an ounce of leſſer cardamom ſeeds, to 
|| Tinck. rhei. two pounds and a half of proof ſpirit]; in 
which, ſometimes are diſſolved, four ounces of 


1 mw {ugar candy &; and a compound tincture, com- 


(a) Saffron does not appear to be a vety proper ingte 
dient in theſe preparations, as it renders the taſte rather 
more unpleaſant ; nor indeed does rhubarb ſeem, for genc- 


poſed 


ral uſe, to want any aromatic addition. 
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ed of two ounces of rhubarb, half an ounce 
of gentian, one dram of ſnakeroot, and two 
pounds and a half of proof ſpiritff. Theſe pre- ++ Tin. 
ations are uſed chiefly as mildly laxative cor- rhei amara 
| Toborants, in weakneſs of the ſtomach, indigeſ- **: £*: 
tion, diarrhœas, colicky and other like com- 
plaints. The laſt tincture is, in many eaſes, 
an uſeful aſſiſtant to the Peruvian bark in the 
cure of intermittents. | 
The Turkey rhubarb is, among us, univer- 
fally preferred to the Eaſt India fort, though 
this laſt appears to be for ſome purpoſes at leaſt 
equal to the other. It is manifeſtly more aſtrin- 
t, but has ſomewhat leſs of an aromatic 
your. Tinctures made from both with equal 
uantities of rectified ſpirit, have nearly the 
fime taſte: on drawing off the menſtrua, the 
extract left by the tincture of the Eaſt India 
rhubarb proves in taſte conſiderably ſtronger 
than the other. Both ſorts appear to be the 
produce of the ſame climate, and the roots of the 
Y | ſame ſpecies of plant, taken up probably at a 
E different ſeaſon, or cured in a different manner. 


2, RHaponTICuUM Pharm. Pariſ. Rbabar- 
barum dioſcoridis & antiquorum Tourn. Rhapon- 
ticum folio lapathi majoris glabro C. B. Rheum 
Rhaponticum Lim. Rhapontic: with ſmooth 
roundiſh leaves, and ſomewhat channelled ag 
dicles. It grows wild on the mountain Rho- 

dope in Thrace, from whence it was brought 
into Europe by Alpinus about the year 1610: 
it bears the hardeſt winters of this climate. 

The root of this plant, which appears to have 
been the true rhubarb of the ancients, is by 
ſome confounded with the modern chubarb, 
though conſiderably different from that root in 
appearance as well as in quality. The rhapon- 

| tic 
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tic is of a duſky colour on the ſurface, and 3 
looſe ſpongy texture; more aſtringent than rhu- 

barb, and leſs purgative: in this laſt intention 
two or three drams are required for a doſe. 


*RHODODENDRON. 


 RHODODENDRON CHRYSANTHE. 
MUM, Pharm. Edinb. Rhodedendron Cbryſan- 
thum Linn. ſyſt. veg. ed. xiv. This plant, which 
is a new ſpecies of the rhododendron of Linnæus, 
diſcovered by Profeſſor Pallas, is a ſhrub grow- 
ing near the tops of the high mountains named 
Sajanes, in the neighbourhood of the river Je- 
niſea in Siberia. | oh = 
It is called by the natives of the place cbei, 
or tea, from their commonly drinking a weak 
infuſion of it, as we do the Chineſe plant of that 
name. A ſtronger preparation of it is, how- 
ever, uſed by them as a 1 medicine in 
arthritic and rheumatic dilorders. For this pur- 
Poſe, they take about two drams of the dried 
| ſhrub, ſtalk and leaves together, and infuſe it 
| in nine or ten ounces of boiling water for a 
night, in the heat of an oven. This is drunk 
| next morning for a doſe ; which occaſions heat, 
a degree of intoxication, with a ſingular uneaſy 
kind of ſenſativn, and a ſort of vermiculalion in 
the affected parts. The patient is not permitted to 
quench the thirſt this medicine occaſions, as li- 
quids, eſpecially cold water, would produce 
vomiting, and diminiſh the effect of the re- 
medy. In a few hours, all diſagreeable ſymp- 
toms go off, commonly with two or three 
ſtools ; and the patient finds his diſeaſe greatly 
relieved. A repetition of the doſe twice or 
thrice generally completes the cure. This is the 
ſubſtance of the account given in a letter from 
ng, Dr. 
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Dr. Guthrie, of Peterſburgh, to Dr. Duncan, 
Med. Comment. vol. v. p. 434. N 
The rhododendron has been ſince tried by 
Dr. Home in the infirmary at Edinburgh; and 
the reſult of his trials, as publiſhed in his Clini- 
cal Caſes and Experiments, 1s, that it 1s a very 
ul ſedative, remarkably diminiſhing the 
uency of the pulſe ; but that it was not pe- 
culiarly efficacious in removing the acute rheu- 
matiſm. 


RICINUS. 


RICINUS & ricinoides : large plants, with 
ſmall flowers in cluſters, and the fruit growing 
at a little diſtance from, or ſucceeding only a 
few of, the flowers: the fruit conſiſts of three 
capſules, containing each a ſingle ſeed, flatted 
on one ſide, generally about the ſize of a ſmall 
bean, compoſed of a thin ſkin or ſhell inclu- 
ding an oily kernel. | 


1. Ricinus Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. PALMA- 
engisrI Pharm. Pariſ. Cataputia major, cherva 
major, kiki, & granum regium quibuſdam : Rici- 
ms vulgaris C. B. Ricinus communis Linn. 
Palma-chriſti, Mexico ſeed : with the fruit 
triangular, the ſeed furniſhed with a little knob 
at one end, externally variegated with blackiſh 
and whitiſh ſtreaks, reſembling both in ſhape 
and colour the inſect ricinus or tick. 


2. Riciwolbks, eu pineus Purgans, vel pinbo- 
net indici Pharm. Pariſ. Carcas, nux barbaden- 


fs, & faba purgatrix quibuſdam : Ricinus ameri- 
canus major ſemine nigro C. B. Jatropbha Curcas 
Lim. Barbadoes nut: with an oval walnut- 
like fruit, and oblong black ſeeds. 
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3. AVELLANA PURGATRIX C. B. Nuces pur. 


gantes Ger. Jatropba multifida Linn. Purging 
nut: with oval fruit, and roundiſh, fomewha 


triangular, pale browniſh ſeeds. 


| | 4. T1cLium, grana tigha. Pinus indica nucleo 


purgante, & lignum — folits maluæ, frudiu 
avellanæ minore, cortice molliore & nigricante, pa- 
vana incolis C. B. Croton Tiglium Linn. Grana 


tilia: with roundiſn fruit, and dark greyiſh ſeeds 


in ſhape nearly like thoſe of the firſt ſpecies. 
Tux firſt of theſe plants is ſaid to be ſound 


wild in ſome of the ſouthern parts of Europe: 


it is biennial. The others are middling ſized 
trees, natives of America and the Eaſt Indics, 
from whence the ſeeds are ſometimes brought 
to us. 


Tu two firſt of theſe ſeeds are ſweetiſh, 
nauſeous, and acrid : the third has ſcarcely any 
acrimony, and taſtes nearly like almonds : the 
fourth is intenſely hot and acrimonious. They 
are all ſtrong evacuants, operating, in doſes of 
a few grains, both upwards and downwards; 
the ſweet ſpecies not excepted. The grana tilia 
are the moſt violent, too much ſo to be taken 
with any tolerable ſafety ; and indeed they all 
appear too draſtic to be ventured on in ſub- 
ſtance. 
They yield upon expreſſion a conſiderable 
quantity of oil, impregnated more or leſs with 


the taſte and the purgative quality of the ſeeds: 
of the oil of the grana tilia, Geoffroy limits the 


doſe to one grain, which is probably an error 
of the preſs for one dram : that of the Barbadoes 


nut is ſaid to be taken in America in larger 


quantities, 
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RiciNus. 
quantities, and to purge without much inconve- 


nience. 
The oil of the palma-chriſti, vulgarly called 
in America caſtor oil, has been often given 


from two to four ſpoonfuls, and found to act as. 


a ſufficient mild laxative: it is ſaid to be par- 
ticularly uſeful in the dry-belly-ach, and in other 
diſorders where irritating purgatives cannot be 
borne, and where the common laxatives, on 


account of the large doſe in which they require 


to be given, are apt to be rejected by the ſto- 


mach. From ſuch trials as I have made of this 
medicine, it did not ſcem to have any peculiar 


qualities, or to produce any other effects 
may be equally obtained by combining the 
more common purgatives, as tincture or infu- 
fion of ſena, with common oil.—It is ſaid that 
ſome, or all, of the above oils act as purgatives, 
when applied externally to the umbilical region. 
The wood and leaves of the plants are like- 
wiſe ſtrong cathartics : Hermann relates, that 
the wood of the tilia, called panava or pavana, 
operates violently, when freſh, in the doſe of a 
ſcruple or half a dram : that when dried and 
long kept, it is given to the quantity of a whole 
dram as a purgative, and in ſmaller doſes as a 
ſudorific. Among us, all theſe ſubſtances are 
entire ſtrangers to practice (except that the oil 
of the firſt ſpecies has of late been ſometimes 
made uſe of;) and, ſo far as can be judged from 
the accounts given of them, they have little 
claim to be received. 
* Since the above was written, the Oleum 
Ricini has increaſed in reputation, and is now 
a common remedy in calculous, nephritic, 
dilious, and various other caſes. It is, however, 


lable to the inconvenience of much uncertainty 
Vor. II. I in 
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in its operation, owing, probably, to the dif. 


ferent modes of preparing the oil, or its dif- 
ferent degrees of genuineneſs. One ſpoonful, 
or half an ounce, is the doſe uſually begun 
with. | | 
Dr. Wright, in a paper containing an account 
of the medicinal plants growing in Jamaica, 
printed in the London Medical Journal for 1787, 
part iii. gives the following information con- 
cerning this oil. 

« Caſtor oil is obtained either by expreſſion 
or decoction. The firſt method is practiſed in 
England; the latter in Jamaica. It is beſt 
prepared in the following manner. A large 
iron pot or boiler is firſt prepared, and half 
filled with water. The nuts are then beaten in 
parcels in deep wooden mortars, and, after a 
quantity is beaten, it is thrown into the iron 
veſſel, The fire is then lighted, and the liquor 
is gently boiled for two hours, and kept con- 
ſtantly ſtirred. About this time the oil begins 
to ſeparate, and ſwims on the top, mixed with 
a white froth, and is ſkimmed off till no more 
riſes. The ſkimmings are heated in a ſmall 
Iron pot, and ſtrained through a cloth. When 


cold, it is put up in jars or bottles for uſe. 


Caſtor oil thus made 1s clear and well flavoured, 
and, if put into proper bottles, will keep ſweet 
for years. The expreſſed caſtor oil ſoon turns 
rancid, becauſe the mucilaginous and acrid 
parts of the nut are ſqueezed out with the oil. 
As a medicine, caſtor oil purges without 


ſtimulus, and is ſo mild as to be given to 


infants ſoon after birth to purge off the meco- 
nium. All oils are noxious to inſects, but the 
caſtor oil kills and expels them. It is generally 
given as a purge after uſing the cabbage - bath 
tome days. In conſtipation and belly-ach Gs 
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Dil is uſed with remarkable ſucceſs. Ir fits well 
on the ſtomach, allays the ſpaſm, and brings 
about a plentiful evacuation by ſtool, eſpecially 
if at the ſame time fomentations, or the warm 
bath, are uſed.” y 


ROSA. 


ROSE : a prickly buſh; with oval ſerrated 
leaves, fer in pairs along a middle rib, which 
is terminated by an odd one; producing large 
elegant flowers, whoſe cup is divided into five 
long ſegments, with a knobh at the bottom, 
which becomes an umbilicated ſoft fruit full of 


1. Rosa DaMascena Pharm, Lond. Roſa 
pallida Pharm. Edinb. Roſa purpurea C. B. 
Roſa centifolia Linn. The damaſk roſe: with 
double flowers, of the fine pale red called from 
them roſe-colour. 
| The pleaſant ſmell of damaſk roſes is of a 
lefs perithable kind than that of many other 
odoriferous flowers, not being much diminiſhed 
in drying, nor ſoon diſſipated in keeping. 
impart their odorous matter to watery 
both by infuſion and diſtillation : fix 
pounds of the freſh roſes impregnate, by diſ- 
tillation, a gallon or more of water ſtrongly Ag. roſe Ph, 
with their fine flavour. On diſtilling large L. * 
quantities, there ſeparates from the watery fluid id. 2% -=_ 
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* a all portion of a fragrant butyraceous oil, 
* ch liquefies by heat and appears yellow, but 
* concretes in the cold into a white maſs: an 


ally hundred pounds of the flowers, according to 

* the experiments of Tachenius and Hoffman, 

Nis afford ſcarcely half an ounce of oil. The oil 
uA vater, uſed chiefly as perfumes and flayour- 4 
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ing materials, are recommended by Hoffman 
as excellent cordials, for raiſing the ſtrength 
and ſpirits, and allaying pain. They appear to 
be of a very mild nature, and not liable to 
irritate or heat the conſtitution ; even the eſſen- 
tial oil diſcovering to the taſte but little pun. 
gency. | 
Theſe flowers contain likewiſe a bitteriſh ſub. 
ſtance ; which is extracted hy water along with 
the odoriferous principle; which, after this laſt 
has been ſeparated by diſtillation or evaporation, 
is found entire in the remaining decoction ; and 
which appears to be of a gently purgative 
nature. The decoction, or a ſtrong infuſion of 
7. roſs the flowers, made into a ſyrup with a proper 
5 Ag quantity of ſugar, proves an uſeful laxative for 
pallid, Bb. Children, in doſes of a ſpoonful : of the extract 
SY - obtained by inſpiſſating the decoction, from a 
ſcruple to a dram is ſaid to be ſufficient for 
adults. The college of London directs the 
ſyrup to be made, by preſſing out the liquor 
remaining after the diſtillation of ſix pounds of 
damaſk roſes, and boiling it down to three 
Rints; then, after it has ſettled for a night, 
adding five pounds of fine fugar, and boiling 
- the mixture to the weight of ſeven pounds and 
a half: a ſpoonful of this ſyrup appears to be 
equivalent to about three drams of the freſh 
flowers. The ſolutive matter of the flowers i 
| combined alſo in the ſame manner, for the pur- 
„  _. Poſes of glyſters, with brown ſugar and honey: 
Met. folutiv. towards the end of the boiling down of the 
ſtrained decoction, an ounce of cummin ſeeds, 
bruiſed a little and tied in a linen cloth, !s 
added]; and the liquor afterwards boiled with 
four pounds of brown ſugar and two of honey. 
a | Rectified ſpirit extracts bath the odoriſerou 
| and the purgative matter of the damaſk roſe 


equal 
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qually with water, or rather more completely. 
The ſpirit, diſtilled off from the filtered tincture, 
lightly impregnated with the 
of the flowers, and the inſpiſſated extract retains 
likewiſe a part of their flavour along with the 
bitteriſh matter. This extract, in quantity 
ſmaller, and in taſte ſtronger, may be preſumed 
to be more purgative, than that made with 


* 1 3 H— — 


water. 


2. Rosa RUBRA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. 
Roſa rubra multiplex C. B. Roſa gallica Linn. 
The red roſe: with double flowers of a deep 
red colour. | 
The red rofe has very little of the fine flavour 
admired in the pale fort: to the taſte, it is 
bitteriſh and ſubaſtringent. The aſtringency is 
greateſt before the flowers have opened, and, in 
this ſtate, they are choſen for medicinal uſe as 
a mild corroborant : the full-blown flowers are 
probably as laxative as thoſe of the foregoing 
ſpecies, for Poterius relates, that he found a 
dream of powdered red roſes occaſion three or 
four ſtools, and this not in a few inſtances, but 
conſtantly, in an extenſive practice, for ſeveral 
years. The aſtringency of the buds is improved 
by haſty exſiccation in a gentle heat : by flow 
drying, both the aſtringency and the colour are 
5 13 impaired. 
_— The freſh buds, clipt from the white heels, Conſerva ro- 
ey and beaten with thrice their weight of fine De . 4 
ſugar, form an agreeable and uſeful conſerve ; . = E. 
eds, which is given in doſes of a dram or two, 
5 Þ diſſolved in warm milk, in weakneſſes of the 
ſtomach, coughs, and phthiſical complaints. 
a Inſtances are mentioned in the German ephe- 
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merides, and in Riverius's praxis, of very 
dangerous phthiſical diſorders being cured by 
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roſaceum. 


+ Syrup. e 
roſis ficcis 
Ph. Ed. 


Mel. roſæ 


1 Ph. Lend. 
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the continued uſe of this medicine: in one of 
theſe caſes, twenty pounds of the conſerve were 
taken in the ſpace - "x a month, and in another 


upwards of thirty pounds. | Mrxtures of the 


roſes with a larger proportion of ſugar are made 


in the ſhops into lozenges : one part of the buds 


clipt from the heels and haſtily dried, and 


twelve parts of fine ſugar, are ſeparately reduced 
into powder, then mixed, and moiſtened with 


fo much water as will rendir them of a due 


conſiſtence for being formed: or the conſerve is 
mixed with as much freſh ſugar as is ſufficient 
to bring it to a like conſiſtence, that 1 15, about 
thrice its own weight. 

Theſe flowers give out their virtue both to 
water and rectified ſpirit, and tinge the former 


of a fine red colour, but the latter of a very pale 
one: the extract obtained by inſpiſſating the 


watery infuſion, is moderately auſtere, bitteriſh, 
and ſubſaline ; the ſpirituous extract is conſider. 
ably ſtronger. both in aſtringency and bitterneſs, 
In the ſhops, ſeven ounces of the dried roſe- 
buds are infuſed in five pounds of boiling water; 
and the infuſion made into a ſyrup with fix 
pounds of fine ſugar f, or boiled to a ſyrupy 
conſiſtence with ſeven | pounds of clarified 
honey : the ſyrup is valued chiefly for its grate- 
fulneſs and fine red colour; the mixture with 
honey is uſed as a mild cooling detergent, par- 
ticularly in gargariſms for inflammations and 
ulcerations of the mouth and tonſils. The infu- 
ſions acidulated with a little vitriolic acid, and 
ſweetened with ſugar, make a grateful, cooling, 
reſtringent julep, which is ſometimes directed 
in hectic caſes and hemorrhagies, and along 


with boluſes or electuaries of Peruvian bark, 
and ſometimes is uſed as a gargarifm : the 


callege of * orders two pints and a = 
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ol boiling water, mixed with three drams of 
dilute vitriolic acid to be poured on half an 
ounce of the freſh buds, and an ounce and an 


f 
= 
* 
e half of fine ſugar to be diſſolved in the ſtrained 
e infuſion : that of Edinburgh orders two pounds Infuſum 
s and a half of water, and half a dram of the acid, — 2 1 
d to half an ounce of the dry buds and an ounce xg. : 
: of ſugar. 
e 3. CynospaTus Pharm. Lond. Roſa ſilueſtris 
ls vulgaris flore odorato incarnato C. B. Roſa fil- 
t veſtris inodora ſeu canina Park. Cynorrbodon. 
It Roſa canina Linn. Dog-roſe, wild briar, hipp- 
tree: with ſingle pentapetalous flowers, of a 
0 whitiſh colour mixed with various ſhades of red. 
f It is one of the largeſt plants of the roſe kind ; 
e grows wild in hedges ; and flowers, as the gar- 
e den ſorts, in June. | 


— 


The flowers of this ſpecies, of an agreeable 
but weak ſmell, and in taſte bitteriſh and rough- 
iſh, are ſaid to have a greater degree of laxative 
virtue than thoſe of the damaſk roſe, together 
with a mild corroborating or reſtringent quality. 
The fruit, the only part of the dog-roſe made 
uſe of in medicine among us, is agreeably 
dulco-acid, and ſtands recommended as a cooling 
reſtringent, in bilious fluxes, ſharpneſs of urine, 
and hot indiſpoſitions of the ſtomach : the freſh 
pulp is made in the ſhops into a conſerve, by Conſ. cynoſ- 
mixing three ounces of it with five of fine ſugar. bati Ph. Lena. 
The pulp ſhould be ſeparated with great care 
from the rough prickly matter which incloſes 
the ſeeds; a Prat quantity of which, retained 
in the conſerve, is apt to occaſion an uneaſineſs 
at the ſtomach, pruritus about the anus, and 
ſometimes vomiting. © 
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ROSMARINUS Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. 
Roſmarinus hortenſis anguſtiore folio C. B. Liba- 
notis coronaria quorundam. Roſinarinus officinalis 
Linn. Ros MARY: a large ſhrubby plant, clo. 
thed with long narrow ſtiff leaves, ſet in pairs, 
of a dark green colour above and hoary under- 
neath ; producing pale bluiſh labiated flowers, 


which ſtand in cluſters round the ſtalk in the 


boſoms of the leaves. It is a native of the ſou- 
thern parts of Europe, common in our gardens, 
and ſeems to grow larger and more woody in 
this than in moſt other countries. It flowers in 
April and May, and ſometimes again about the 
end of Auguſt. | | 


RosxMARY is a warm pungent aromatic; 
particularly uſeful in phlegmatic habits and debi- 


lities of the nervous ſyſtem ; of the ſame general 


nature with lavender, but with more of a cam- 
phorated kind of pungency, and of a ſtronger, 
and to moſt people leſs grateful, ſmell. Ihe 
tender tops are the ſtrongeſt both in ſmell and 
taſte, and next to theſe the cups of the flowers; 


which laſt, though ſomewhat weaker than the 


leaves or tops, are nevertheleſs the moſt plea- 
ſant, and hence are generally preferred: it is 
chiefly, if not wholly, in the cup, that the 
active matter of the flower reſides ; for the blu- 
iſh petalum, carefully ſeparated, has very little 
ſmell or taſte. The fragrance of theſe flowers 


is greatly diminiſhed, or in great meaſure de- 


ſtroyed, by bruiſing or beating ; and hence the 
officinal conſerve, formerly made by beating 
them with thrice their weight of ſugar, had 
very little of the flavour of the roſemary. 


The 
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The leaves and tops of roſemary give out 


their virtues completely to rectified ſpirit, but 


only partially to water: the fpirituous tinctures 


are of a yellowiſh green colour, the aqueous of 


a dark greeniſh brown. Diſtilled with water, 


they yield a thin, light, pale coloured eſſential Ol. roriſmar. 


oil, inclining a little to yellowiſh or greeniſh, 
of great cy, though not quite fo agreeable 
itſelf : from one hundred 


ounces of oil: the decoction, thus diveſted 
of the aromatic part of the plant, yields on 


being inſpiſſated an unpleaſant weakly bitreriſh 
extract. Rectified ſpirit likewiſe, diſtilled from 


roſemary leaves, becomes conſiderably impreg- 
nated with their fragrance, leaving however in 
the extract the greateſt ſhare both of their flavour 
and pungency. The active matter of the flow- 
ers is ſomewhat more volatile than that of the 
leaves, greateſt part of it ariſing with ſpirit. 


The Hungary water, uſed as a perfume, and 


ſometimes medicinally in nervous complaints, 
and which is ſaid to have received its name from 
its being firſt made public by an empreſs of that 
nation who was cured by its continued uſe of a 
alytic diſorder, is a ſtrong ſpirit diſtilled from 
ſh roſemary flowers : the college 


drawn over in the heat of a water bath from two 
pounds of the flowers as ſoon as they are gather- 
ed f: that of London takes the tops, _s a ſpi- 
rit not quite ſo ſtrong; putting a gallon of 
proof ſpirit to a pound and a half of the freſh 
tops, and drawing off in the heat of a water 


eſſent. Ph. 
Lond. & Ed, 


of Edin- Ys 
burgh directs a gallon of rectified ſpirit to be ' * © 


bath five pints. The hungary water brought 1 75. Lend. 


France is more fragrant than ſuch as is 
generally prepared among us. 3 | 
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RUBIA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Rubia tinc. 
torum ſativa C. B. Radix rubra, & erythroda. 
num quibuſdam. Rubia tinftorum Linn. Map. 

' DER: a rough procumbent plant, with ſquare 
Jointed ſtalks, and five or ſix oblong pointed 
leaves ſet in form of a ſtar at every joint: on 
the tops come forth greeniſh yellow monopeta- 


lous flowers, deeply divided into four, five, or 


fix ſegments, followed by two black berries : the 
root is long, ſlender, juicy, of a red colour 


both externally and internally ; with a whitiſh 


woody pith in the middle. It is perennial, and 
cultivated in different parts of Europe (in ſome 
of which it is ſaid to be indigenous) for the uſe 
of the dyers: the roots have been brought to us 
chiefly from Zealand; but thoſe which have for 


ſome years paſt been raiſed in England, appear 


ſuperiour to the foreign, both as a colouring 
and a medicinal drug. 


THe roots of madder have a bitteriſh, ſome- 
© what auſtere taſte, and a ſlight ſmell, not of the 
agreeable kind. They impart to water a dark 
red tincture, to rectified ſpirit and diſtilled oils 
a bright red: both the watery and ſpirituous 
tinctures taſte ſtrongly of the madder. The 
root taken internally tinges the urine and milk 


red; and in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and 


the Memoirs of the French Academy of Sci- 
ences, there are accounts of its producing a 
like effect upon the bones of animals with 
whoſe food it had been mixed: all the bones, 
particularly the more ſolid ones, were changed 
both externally and internally to a deep red, 
though neither the fleſhy nor the cartilaginous 
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RUSCUS. 


parts ſuffered any alteration. The bones, ſo 
tinged, gave out nothing of their colour either 
to water or ſpirit of wine. 

This root appears therefore to be poſleſſed of 
great ſubtility of parts, which may poſſibly 
render its medical virtues more conſiderable 
than they are now in general ſuppoſed to be. 
It has been chiefly recommended as a reſolvent 
and aperient, in obſtructions of the viſcera, 
icularly of the urinary organs, in coagu- 
ons of blood from falls or bruiſes, in jaun- 


dices, and in beginning dropſies. It has 


lately come into reputatiog as an emmenagogue, 
and is faid to be a very efficacious medicine of 
this claſs (a). From a ſcruple to half a dram 
of the powder, or two ounces of the decoction, 
may be given three or four times a day in this 


RUSCUS. 
RUSCUS C. B. Ruſcus myrtifolius aculeatus 


Town, Bruſcus oxymyrſine, myriacantha, mya- 


cantha & ſcopa regia quibuſdam. Ruſcus aculeatus 

im. BuTCHERS-BROOM Or KNEEHOLLY: A 
low woody plant, with oblong ſtiff prickly 
leaves joined immediately to the ſtalks : from 
the middle ribs of the leaves, on the upper 


fide, iſſue ſmall yellowiſh flowers ſucceeded by 


red berries: the root 1s pretty thick, knotty, 
furniſhed with long fibres matted together, of a 


pale browniſh colour on the outſide and white 


within, It grows wild in woods and on heaths, 
is perehnial and evergreen, flowers in May, and 
ripens its berries in Auguſt. 


(a) Home. Clinical Caſes and Experiments. 
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Tux root of butchers-broom has a ſweetiſh 
taſte, mixed with a flight bitteriſhneſs. It 


ſtands recommended as an aperient and diu- 
retic, in urinary obſtructions, nephritic caſes, 


dropſies, &c. Riverius tells us of an hydropic 
perſon who was completely cured by uſing a 


decoction of butchers-broom for his only drink, 


and taking two purges of ſena. The virtues 
of the root ate extracted both by water and 
ſpirit, and on inſpiſſating the liquors, ſeem to 
remain entire behind: neither of the extract; 
is very ſtrong in taſte ; the watery the leaſt ſo. 


RUTA. 


RUTA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Ruta ber- 
tenſis latifolia C. B. Ruta graveolens Linn. 
Run: a ſmall ſhrubby plant, with thick bluiſh 


green leaves divided into numerous roundiſh - 


ſegments: on the tops of the branches come 
forth yellowiſh tetrapetalous (ſometimes pen- 
tapetalous) flowers, followed each by a capſule, 


which is divided into four partitions full of 


ſmall blackiſh rough ſeeds. It is cultivated in 


| gardens, flowers in June, and holds its leaves 


all the winter, The markets are frequently 
ſupplied with a narrow-leaved ſort, which is 
cultivated in preference to the other, on account 
of its appearing variegated during the winter 
with white ſtreaks. | 


Tuis herb has a ſtrong unpleaſant ſmell, and 
a penetrating pungent bitteriſh taſte ; much 


| handled, it is apt to inflame and exulcemte the 


ſkin. It is recommended as a powerful ſtimu- 
lant, aperient, antiſeptic, and as poſſeſſing ſome 
degree of an antiſpaſmodic power ; in crudities 
and indigeſtion, for preſerving againſt contagi- 
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RUTA. 


ous diſeaſes and the ill effects of corrupted air, 


in uterine obſtructions and hyſteric complaints, 
and externally ia diſcutient and antiſeptic fo- 
mentations, Among the common people, the 


leaves are ſometimes taken with treacle, on an 


empty ſtomach, as an anthelmintic. A con- 
ſerve, made by beating the freſh leaves with 
thrice their weight of fine ſugar, is the moſt 
commodious form for the exhibition of the herb 
in ſubſtance. 


The virtues of rue are extracted both by 


vater and rectified ſpirit, moſt perſectly by the 


latter: the watery infuſions are of a greeniſh 
yellow or browniſh ; the ſpirituous, made from 
the freſh leaves, of a deep green, from the dry 
of a dark yellowiſh brown colour : the leaves 
themſelves, in drying, change their bluiſh green 


colour to a yellow. On inſpiſſating the ſpiri- 


tuous tincture, very little of its flavour riſes 
with the menſtruum ; nearly all the active parts 
of the rue remaining concentrated in the ex- 
tract, which impreſſes on the palate a very 


nt than the herb in 
ſubſtance. In diſtillation with water, an eſſen- 
tial oil ſeparates ; in colour yellowiſh or brown- 
iſh, in taſte moderately acrid, and of a very 
penetrating ſmell rather more unpleaſant than 
that of the herb: a very conſiderable part of 
the virtue of the rue remains behind; the 
decoction, inſpiſſated, yielding, a moderately 


matter of this plant appears therefore to be 
chiefly of the more fixt kind: the eſſential oil 
itſelf is not very volatile, or at leaſt is ſo ſtrongly 
locked up by the other principles, as not to 

fillation, The ſeeds 
and their capſules appear to contain more _ 
| than 


warm, ſubtile, durable van, os and is in 
ſmell rather leſs unplea 
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than the leaves: from twelve pounds of the 
leaves, gathered before the plant had flowered, 
only about three drams were obtained ; whereas 


the ſame quantity of the herb with tlie ſeeds 


almoſt ripe yielded above an ounce. 


SABINA Pharm. Lond.  Edinb. Sabing 


folio tamariſci dioſcoridis C. B. Savina quibuſdam, 


Juniperus Sabina Linn. SAVIN : an ever-green 
ſhrub or ſmall tree, clothed with very ſhort nar- 


row leaves fo ſtiff as to be prickly ; producing 


ſmall imperfe& flowers, and ſometimes, when 
grown old, bluiſh black berries like thoſe of ju. 


niper, of which the modern botany reckons it 


a ſpecies. It is a native of ſome of the ſouthern 


parts of Europe, and raiſed with us in gardens. 


Tux leaves and tops of ſavin have a mode- 


rately ſtrong ſmell, of the diſagreeable kind; 
and a hot, bitteriſh, acrid taſte. They give out 
great part of their active matter to watery li- 


uors, and the whole to rectified ſpirit ; tinging 


e former of a browniſh, and the latter of a 
dull dark green colour. Diſtilled with water, 
they yield a large quantity of eſſential oil: 
Hoffman ſays, that from thirty-two ounces he 


obtained full five ounces of oil, and obſerves 


that .there is no other known vegetable ſub- 


ſtance, except ſome of the reſinous juices, as 


ſabinæ Pb. 


turpentine, that affords ſo much. The dil 


ſmells ſtrongly, and taſtes moderately of the 


ſavin: decoctions of the leaves, freed from this 


volatile principle by inſpiſſation to the con- 


ſiſtence of an extract, retain a conſiderable ſnare 


of their pungency and warmth along with their 
bitteriſhneſs, and have likewiſe ſome degree of 
ſmell, 
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SACCHARUM. 
ſmell, but not reſembling that of the plant itſelf, 


On inſpiſſating the ſpirituous tincture, there 


remains an extract conſiſting of two diſtinct ſub- 
ſtances ; one yellow, unctuous or oily, bitteriſh 
and very pungent ; the other black, reſinous, 
tenacious, leſs pungent, and ſubaſtringent. 
Savin is a warm ſtimulant and aperient; 
ſuppoſed particularly ſerviceable in uterine ob- 
ſtructions, proceeding from a laxity or weakneſs 
of the veſſels, or a cold ſluggiſh indiſpoſition of 
the juices. The diſtilled oil is accounted one 
of the moſt potent emmenagogues : it is like- 


wiſe a ſtrong diuretic, and, as Boerhaave ob- 


ſerves, impregnates the urine with its ſmell. 


The powdered leaves have been recommended 
à a very effectual eſcharotic for conſuming 


warty venereal excreſcences (a). 


SACCHARUM 


SUGAR: a ſweet ſubſtance, of a ſaline 
nature ; prepared from the juice of an elegant 
large cane or reed, arundo ſaccharifera C. B. 
which grows ſpontaneouſly in the Eaſt Indies 
and ſome of the warmer parts of the Weſt, 
and is cultivated in large plantations in ſeveral 
of the American iſlands. The expreſſed juice 
of the cane is clarified with the addition of lime 
water, and boiled down to a ſomewhat thick 
conſiſtence : being then removed from the fire, 
the ſaccharine part concretes into brown coloured 


| maſſes, /accharum non purificatum Pharm. Lond. 


leaving an unctuous liquid matter called melaſſes 
or treacle, from which a little more ſolid ſugar, 
but of a coarſer kind, is obtainable by a 
repetition of the boiling and clarification, The 


(a) Med. Ef. Edinb. III. 395. 
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than the leaves: from twelve pounds of the 
leaves, gathered before the plant had flowered, 
only about three drams were obtained ; whereas 
the ſame quantity of the herb with tlie ſeeds 
almoſt ripe yielded above an ounce, 


SABINA. 


SANA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Sabina 
folio tamariſci digſcoridis C. B. Savina quibuſdam, 
Juniperus Sabina Linn. Savix: an ever-green 
ſhrub or ſmall tree, clothed with very ſhort nar- 


row leaves ſo ſtiff as to be prickly ; producing 


ſmall imperfect flowers, and ſometimes, when 
grown old, bluiſh black berries like thoſe of ju- 


niper, of which the modern botany reckons it 


a ſpecies. It is a native of ſome of the ſouthern 


parts of Europe, and raiſed with us in gardens. 


Tux leaves and tops of ſavin have a mode- 
rately ſtrong ſmell, of the diſagreeable kind; 
and a hot, bitteriſh, acrid taſte. They give out 
great part of their active matter to watery li- 
uors, and the whole to rectified ſpirit ; tinging 
former of a browniſh, and the latter of a 
dull dark green colour. Diſtilled with water, 
they yield a large quantity of eſſential oil: 
Hoffman ſays, that from thirty-two ounces he 
obtained full five ounces of oil, and obſerves 


that there is no other known vegetable ſub- 


ſabinæ Ph. 


ſtance, except ſome of the reſinous juices, as 
turpentine, that affords ſo much. The dil 
imells ſtrongly, and taſtes moderately of the 
ſavin: decoctions of the leaves, freed from this 
volatile principle by inſpiſſation to the con- 
ſiſtence of an extract, retain a conſiderable ſhare 
of their pungency and warmth along with their 
bitteriſnneſs, and have likewiſe ſome pos * 
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ſmell, but not reſembling that of the plant itſelf. 
On inſpiſſating the ſpirituous tincture, there 
remains an extract conſiſting of two diſtinct ſub- 
ſtances ; one yellow, unctuous or oily, bitteriſh 


and very pungent ; the other black, reſinous, 


tenacious, leſs pungent, and ſubaſtringent. 
Savin is a warm ſtimulant and aperient; 


ſuppoſed particularly ſerviceable in uterine ob- 


ſtructions, proceeding from a laxity or weakneſs 
of the veſſels, or a cold ſluggiſh indiſpoſition of 
the juices. The diſtilled oil is accounted one 


of the moſt potent emmenagogues : it is like- 


wiſe a ſtrong diuretic, and, as Boerhaave ob- 
ſerves, impregnates the urine with its ſmell. 
The powdered leaves have been recommended 
as a very effectual eſcharotic for conſuming 
warty venereal excreſcences (a). 


SACCHARUM. 
SUGAR: a ſweet ſubſtance, of a ſaline 


nature ; prepared from the juice of an elegant 


large cane or reed, arundo ſaccharifera C. B. 
which grows ſpontaneouſly in the Eaſt Indies 


and ſome of the warmer parts of the Weſt, 


and is cultivated in large plantations in ſeveral 
of the American iſlands. The expreſſed juice 
of the cane is clarified with the addition of lime 
water, and boiled down to a ſomewhat thick 
conſiſtence: being then removed from the fire, 
the ſaccharine part concretes into brown coloured 
maſſes, /accharum non purificatum Pharm. Lond. 
leaving an unctuous liquid matter called melaſſes 
or treacle, from which a little more ſolid ſugar, 
but of a coarſer kind, is obtainable by a 


repetition of the boiling and clarification, The 


(a) Med. Ef. Edinb. III. 398. 
920 . brown 
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brown ſugar is purified in conical moulds, by 


ſpreading, on the upper broad ſurface, ſome 


moiſt clay; whoſe watery moiſture, ſlowly per 
colating through the maſs, carries with it a 
conſiderable part of the remains of the treacly 
matter. The clayed ſugar, imported from 
America, is by our refiners diſſolved in water, 
the ſolution clarified with whites of eggs, and 
after due inſpiſſation, poured as before into 
conical moulds, where, as ſoon as the ſugar has 
concreted, and the fluid part is drained off by 
an aperture at the bottom, the ſurface of the 


' loaf is again covered with moiſt clay. The 


ſugar, thus once refined, /accharum album be- 
comes, by a repetition of the proceſs, the 
double-refined ſugar of the ſhops, ſaccbarun 
puriſimum Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Solutions 


of the brown or white ſugars, boiled down till 


they begin to grow thick, and then removed 
into a very hot room, ſhoot, upon ſticks placed 
acroſs the veſſels for that purpoſe, into brown 
or white cryſtals or candy, faccharum cryſtal. 
linum. 


Sucar diſſolves by the aſſiſtance of heat, in 
rectified ſpirit; but greateſt part of it ſeparates 
again in the cold, and concretes into a cryſtalline 
form: on this foundation, ſaccharine concre- 
tions are obtained from ſaturated ſpirituous tinc- 


tures of ſeveral of the ſweet plants of our om 


growth; the ſaccharine part ſeparating when 
the tincture is ſet in the cold, while the reſinous 


or other matter extracted from the plant, re- 


mains diſſolved in the ſpirit. Solutions of ſugat 
mingle uniformly with thoſe of other ſaline 
ſubſtances, whether acid, alkaline, or neutral; 
and make no viſible alteration in the infuſions 


of the coloured flowers of vegetables, or oth 
| liquors, 
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liquors, in which acids or alkalies produce a 
change of colour or a precipitation. This ſweet 


faline ſubſtance appears on all crials completely 
neutral Ca); and unites with moſt kinds of 


humid bodies, without altering their native qua- 
lities; it ſerves as an intermedium for uniting 

er ſome bodies naturally repugnant, as 
diſtilled oils and water. On the ſame principle 
it impedes the coagulation of milk, and the ſe- 
paration of its butyraceous part. 

Sugar, in conſequence of this property, is 
ſuppoſed to unite the unctuous part of the food 
with the animal juices. Hence ſome have con- 
cluded, that it increaſes corpulence or fatneſs ; 
others, that it has a contrary effect, by pre- 
venting the ſeparation of the oily matter, which 
forms fat, from the blood ; and others, that it 
renders the juices thicker and more ſluggiſh, re- 
tards the circulation, obſtructs the natural ſecre- 
tions, and thus occaſions or aggravates ſcorbu- 
tic, cachectic, hypochondriacal and other diſor- 
ders. General experience, however, has not 
ſhewn, that ſugar produces any of theſe effects 
in any remarkable degree: its moderate uſe 
appears to be innocerit ; and perhaps, of all that 
have yet been diſcovered, it is the molt univer- 
fally innocent and inoffenfive, as well as the 
moſt ſimple, ſweet. | 


Sugar preſerves both anima, and vegetable 


ſubſtances from putrefaction, and appears to 
poſſeſs this power in a higher degree than the 
common alimentary falt: I have ſeen animal 


fleſh preſerved by it untainted for upwards of 
| three years, From this property it has been 


An acid of a peculiar kind has been ſeparated from 
t in ſmall proportion and by a laborious proceſs, in which 
| the nitrous acid is employed as the ſeparaung medium. 


Vor. II. U 
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ſometimes applied externally as a balſamic and 


antiſeptic. 


The impure brown ſugars, by virtue of their 


oily or treacly matter, prove emollient and 
gently laxative. The cryſtals or candy are 


moſt difficult of ſolution, and hence are pro. 


pereſt where this ſoft lubricating ſweet is wanted 
to diſſolve ſlowly in the mouth, as in tickling 
coughs and hoarſeneſs. The uſes of ſugar in 
medicinal compoſitions, whether for their pre. 
ſervation, for procuring the intended form and 


conſiſtence, or for reconciling to the ſtomach 


and palate ſubſtances of themſelves diſguſtful, 
are too obvious to require being enlarged on. 


SAGAPENUM. 


SAGAPENUM Pharm. Lond, & Edd. 


Serapinum quibuſdam. SAGAPENUM : the con- 
crete gummy-reſinous juice of an oriental plant, 
of which we have no certain account, but which 
appears, from the ſeeds and pieces of ſtalks 
ſometimes found among the juice as brought to 
us, to be of the ferulaceous or umbelliferous 
kind. The ſagapenum comes immediately 
from Alexandria, either in diſtin tears, or run 
together into large maſſes; outwardly of a yel- 
low colour, internally ſomewhat paler and clear 


like horn; growing ſoft on being handled, 6 
as to ſtick to the fingers. It is ſometimes ſup- 


plied in the ſhops by the larger and darker co- 
loured maſſes of bdellium broken in pieces ; 
which greatly reſemble it in appearance, but 
_ be diſtinguiſhed by their much weaker 
mell. 


| Sacarenum has a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, 


ſomewhat of the leek kind, or like that of 3 
| mixture 
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mixture of galbanum with a little aſafetida ; 
and a moderately bot biting taſte. It is one of 
the ſtrongeſt of the deobſtruent gums, and fre- 
quently preſcribed, either by itſelf, or in con- 
junction with ammoniacum or galbanum, in 


byſteric caſes, uterine obſtructions, aſthmas, 


and other diſorders. It may be commodiouſly 
taken in the form of pills, from two or three 

ains to a ſcruple or half a dram: in doſes of a 
dram, it looſens the belly. 

On boiling this gummy-reſin in water, about 
three-fourths of ic are reſolved into a turbid yel- 
lowiſh white liquor, which ſmells and taſtes 
weakly of the ſagapenum. Rectified ſpirit 
ſcarcely takes up above one half, and receives 
very little colour : the ſolution ſmells weakly, 
and taſtes pretty ſtrongly. Both the watery and 
ſpirituous ſolutions loſe much, in evaporation, 
of their taſte as well as their ſmell; the watery 
loſes moſt, the extract being very conſiderably 
weaker than the ſagapenum in ſubſtance. It is 
probable that the more active parts are carried 
off by the watery vapour, but that in the ſpiri - 
tuous extract they are only inviſcated by the 
ſer reſinous matter: for the water, collected 
diſtillation, is notably impregnated with the 
flavour of the ſagapenum, and diſcovers like- 
wiſe a ſmall portion of eſſential oil ; whereas the 


diſtilled ſpirit is almoſt flavourleſs. 


SALES ALKALINI. 


ALKALIES, or ALKALINE SALTS : ſubſtan- 
ees of a very pungent taſte; diſſoluble in cold 


water; changing the colours of the blue flowers 
of vegetables to a green ; deſtroying the acidity 
of ſour liquors, and forming with the acid a 


neutral compound; precipitating carthy bodies 
U 2 


diſſolved 
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diſſolved in acids (a); producing no precipita- 
tion or turbidneſs in ſolutions of the lixivial ſalts 
of vegetables. Theſe lixivial ſalts are themſelves 


alkalies: and to mingle uniformly with theſe 


bodies of their own kind, in a liquid ſtate, is 
the moſt commodious and ſure mark I can re- 
collect, for diſtinguiſhing alkalies, univerſally, 
from certain ſolutions of earthy bodies in acids; 
ſome of which have, in a greater or leſs degree, 


all the common characters of alkalicity ; but on 
being examined by this criterion, readily betray 


their compoſition, by rendering the limpid lixi- 
vial liquor milky, and depoſiting their earth; 
the acid, which before held the earth diſſolved, 
being abſorbed from it by the lixivial ſalt. 


1. SAL ALKALINUS FIXUs. Fixt alkaline or 


| lixivial ſalt: obtained from the aſhes of vege. 


tables, by macerating or boiling them 1n water, 
and afterwards evaporating the lye till the al: 
remains dry. It is fixt and fuſible in the fire* 
(#), deliquiates in a moiſt air, diſſolves in equal 


(a) To this character of alkalicity there is one exception 
or limitation, Volatile alkaline ſpirits made completely 
cauſtic by quicklime, on being mixed with a ſolution of 
calcareous earth in the nitrous or marine acids, occaſion ng 

recipitation or cloudineſs. If the mixture be expoſed fer 
ome time to the air, the alkaline ſpirit gradually loſes in 
cauſticity ; and then precipitates the earth: on blowing into 
it air from the lungs, through a glaſs pipe, the precipitatior 
began immediately. | 


_ *(6) If in fuſion a coal falls in, the alkali is reſolve 
into denſe white fumes, which act prodigiouſly on the bran 
and nervous ſyſtem, rendering the head weak and benumbed, 
as in convaleſcence from ſome great diſeaſe, occaſioning 
impatience and inquietude in every member. Beawns. 
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its weight or leſs of water, and does not aſſume 


a cryſtalline form (a). 


FixT alkaline ſalts have an acrid fi 
taſte, and leave in the mouth a kind of urin- 
ous flavour. Saturated ſolutions of them in 
water corrode the ſolid parts of animals, diſſolve 


fats and oils into ſaponaceous compounds, and 


liquefy almoſt all the animal humours, except 
perhaps only milk, which, when heated, they 
coagulate, Diluted largely with water, and 
drank warm in bed, they generally excite ſweat : 
if that evacuation 1s not favoured by external 
warmth, they operate chiefly by urine, of which, 
in many caſes, as in maniacal and hydropic 
ones, they frequently procure a copious and 
falutary diſcharge : they likewiſe looſen the 
belly, and in coſtive habits, where the direct 

rgatives or laxatives give only temporary re- 
2 they render the benefit more laſting. They 
ſeem in general to act by ſtimulating and de- 
terging the ſolids, and reſolving the viſcidities 
of the humours ; and by theſe means opening 
obſtructions, or promoting ſecretion, in all the 
organs through which they paſs. The doſe is 
from two or three grains to fifteen or twenty; 
in ſome caſes it has been extended to a dram. 
That they may be given, and continued for 
ſome time, with ſafety, in very conſiderable 
doſes, appears from the experience of thoſe, who 
have taken the ſtrong ſolution of them called 
ſoap-lyes fot the relief of calculous complaints. 


(a) Though theſe ſalts, as commonly prepared, are 
never found to ſhoot into cryſtals, they do cryſtallize in 
part when ſolutions of them have been expoſed for a length 
of time to the open air. The cryſtals are far milder in taſte, 
and efferveſce more ſtrongly with acids, than the alkali in 
ts common ſtate, | 
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diſſolved in acids (a); producing no precipita- 


tion or turbidneſs in ſolutions of the lixivial ſalts 
of vegetables. Theſe lixivial ſalts are themſelves 
alkalies: and to mingle uniformly with theſe 
bodies of their own kind, in a liquid ſtate, is 
the moſt commodious and ſure mark I can re- 
collect, for diſtinguiſhing alkalies, univerſally, 
from certain ſolutions of earthy bodies in acids; 


ſome of which have, in a greater or leſs degree, 


all the common characters of alkalicity ; but on 
being examined by this criterion, readily betray 
their compoſition, by rendering the limpid lixi- 


vial liquor milky, and depoſiting their earth; 


the acid, which before held the earth diſſolved, 
being abſorbed from it by the lixivial ſalt. 


1. SAL ALKALINUS FIXUs. Fixt alkaline or 
lixivial ſalt: obtained from the aſhes of vege- 
tables, by macerating or boiling them 1n water, 


and afterwards evaporating the lye till the ſalt 
remains dry. It is fixt and fuſible in the fire“ 


(+), deliquiates in a moiſt air, diſſolves in equal 


(a) To this character of alkalicity there is one exception 


or limitation. Volatile alkaline ſpirits made completely 


cauſtic by quicklime, on being mixed with a ſolution of 
calcareous earth in the nitrous or marine acids, occaſion ng 
1 or cloudineſs. If the mixture be expoſed for 
ome time to the air, the alkaline ſpirit gradually loſes it: 


cCauſticity; and then precipitates the earth: on blowing into 


it air from the lungs, through a glaſs pipe, the precipitation 
began immediately. | 


/ If in fuſion a coal falls in, the alkali is reſolved 


into denſe white fumes, which act prodigiouſly on the brain 
and nervous ſyſtem, rendering the head weak and benumbed, 
as in convaleſcence from ſome great diſeaſe, occaſioning 
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its weight or leſs of water, and does not aſſume 
a cryſtalline form (a). 


FixT alkaline ſalts have an acrid fi 
taſte, and leave in the mouth a kind of urin- 
ous flavour. Saturated ſolutions of them in 
water corrode the ſolid parts of animals, diſſolve 
fats and oils into ſaponaceous compounds, and 
liquefy almoſt all the animal humours, except 
perhaps only milk, which, when heated, they 


coagulate. Diluted largely with water, and 


drank warm in bed, they generally excite ſweat : 
if that evacuation is not favoured by external 
warmth, they operate chiefly by urine, of which, 
in many Caſes, as in maniacal and hydropic 
ones, they frequently procure a copious and 
falutary diſcharge : they likewiſe looſen the 
belly, and in coſtive habits, where the direct 
purgatives or laxatives give only temporary re- 


lief, they render the benefit more laſting. They 


ſeem in general to act by ſtimulating and de- 
terging the ſolids, and reſolving the viſcidities 


of the humours ; and by theſe means opening 
obſtructions, or promoting ſecretion, in all the 
organs through which they paſs. The doſe is 


from two or three grains to fifteen or twenty; 
in ſome caſes it has been extended to a dram. 
That they may be given, and continued for 


ſome time, with ſafety, in very conſiderable 


doſes, appears from the experience of thoſe, who 
have taken the ſtrong ſolution of them called 
ſoap-lyes fot the relief of calculous complaints. 


(a) Though theſe ſalts, as commonly prepared, are 
never found to ſhoot into cryſtals, they do cryſtallize in 
part when ſolutions of them have been expoſed for a length 
of time to the open air. The cryſtals are far milder in taſte, 
and effei veſce more ſtrongly with acids, than the alkali in 
ts common ſtate, 
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In putrid diſorders, and a colliquated ſtate of 
the humours, theſe ſalts have been generally, 
and I think juſtly, condemned : for though they 
have lately been diſcovered to reſiſt putrefaction 


both in the fluids and ſolids of dead animals, 


yet in living ones they apparently increaſe the 
colliquation, with which all putrid dileaſes are 
accompanied, 

Fixt alkaline ſalts are obtainable, in greater 


or leſs quantity, from almoſt all vegetables; 
_ excepting perhaps only a few of the volatile 


acrid kind, as muſtard feed. The falts of dif. 
ferent plants, in the ſtate wherein they are firſt 
extracted from the aſhes, are found to differ in 


degree of ſtrength, and in ſome other reſpects, 


from one another ; many of them containing a 
portion, and ſome a very conſiderable one, of 
neutral ſalts of the vitriolic or marine kind (a). 


Purified by calcination, ſo as that all remains of 


the oil of the vegetable may be burnt out; and by 
| deliquiation 


(a) The readieſt way of diſcovering neutral ſalt in the 
lixivial ſalts of vegetables is, by ſhaking a ſtrong ſolution of 
them in a vial with about an equal quantity of rectiſied ſpirit 
of wine. If the ſalt is purely alkaline, the two liquors, on 
ſtanding for a moment, will 4 arate from one another ; the 
ſpirit riſing to the top, and the alkaline ſolution collectin 
itſelf at the bottom, * of them tranſparent as at f 
If neutral ſalts are mixed with the alkali, though in very 
{mall proportion, the ſpirit produces inſtantly an opake 
milkineſs in the lye; and on ſtanding for a few minutes, a 
ſaline matter ſeparates and falls to the bottom, in greater or 
leſs quantity, according as the alkali has à greater or leſs 
admixture of the neutral ſalt. 

The exact quantity of pure alkali in any kind of lixivial 
falt or potaſh may be determined by means of acids. Some 
alkaline ſalt known to be pure, as good ſalt of tartar, is to 
be melted in an iron ladle, that all remains of watery 
moiſture may be expelled : a certain quantity of this falt, 


as a dram, weighed out while warm, is to be * 0 
| Utle 
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deliquiation in the air, by which only the alkali 
difſolves ; they are all, except thoſe of ſome 
marine plants (ſee Natron), ſo much alike, as 
not to be diſtinguiſhable, by any known method 
of trial, from one another. 
The ſalts of the leaves and other herbaceous 
parts of plants are more difficultly brought to a 
ſtate of perfect purity than thoſe of the more 
woody and compact ; a portion of oily mat- 
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ter being tenaciouſly retained, minute indeed, 


yet ſufficient to give a browniſh tinge, A falt 
of this kind is generally prepared, or expected 
to be prepared from wormwood, ſometimes 
from broom, and ſometimes from bean ſtalks, 


all which are ſufficiently well adapted to this. 


uſe, their aſhes yielding as large a proportion as 
moſt of the common herbaceous matters, and 
their ſalt ſeeming to be almoſt merely alkaline, 
or free from any conſiderable quantity of the 
other kinds of ſaline matter, of which the aſhes 
of ſome vegetables contain more than they do 
of alkaline ſalt. About London, the ſhops are 
uſually ſupplied from the country with the aſhes 
of wormwood ready burnt ; but that more of the 


little water, and ſaturated with any convenient acid, as 
diluted ſpirit of ſalt : the point of ſaturation is readily and 
accurately obtained by means of ſtained paper, as directed 
in page 19. For the greater facility in trials of this kind, 
a quantity of the ſpirit of ſalt may be fo diluted, that ſix- 
teen drams of it for inſtance fo exactly ſaturate the one 
dram _—_ alkali. If then a ſolution of one dram of any 
— t be ſaturated with the ſame acid liquor, ſo many 

s or parts of a dram of the acid as are required for the 
faturation, ſo many ſixteenths or parts of ſixteenths of pure 
alkali does the given ſalt contain. This appears to be the 
moſt fimple and commodious, as well as the moſt accurate 


way, that has yet been contrived, for determining the 


alkalicity, or degree of purity, of all kinds of lixivial ſalts. 
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of the herb has diſſipated, they are further cal. 
cined with a red heat, and occaſionally ſtirred, 
for ſome hours : the white aſhes are then boiled 


in water, and the filtered lye evaporated to 
dryneſs. | 


Some have endeavoured to retain in the ſalt 
as much as poſſible of the oil, by burning the 
plant with a cloſe ſmothering heat, continued ng 
longer than till it is reduced fully to aſhes : that 
is, till the alkaline ſalt is generated, for theſe 
ſalts do not appear to exiſt naturally in vegeta- 
bles. The alkalies thus prepared are of a dark 
brown colour, and ſuppoſed to be much milder 


and leſs acrimonious, and more of a ſaponace. 


ous nature, than thoſe which have been farther 


_ diveſted of oil. But as we now have, in the 


ſoda or natron, an alkali as mild as can be wiſh- 


ed for, this inelegant, precarious and unfrugal 
method of ſuppreſſing the acrimony of the com- 
mon alkalies, becomes unneceſlary. 


Among all the known vegetables, or vege. 


table productions, there are none from which a 


pure alkaline ſalt is obtainable ſo eaſily, and in 
ſo large a quantity, as from tartar, If red or 
white tartar be burnt with a moderately ſtrong 


fire, either in a proper veſſel, or wrapped up in 


wetted brown paper, to prevent the ſmaller 
nu from dropping down through the inter- 
ſtices of the coals on being firſt injected into the 
furnace, it ſoon turns to white aſhes, which 
yield on the firſt elixation a ſtrong fiery faltf, 
of a ſnowy whiteneſs, amounting to about one 
fourth the weight of the tartar, The ſtrength 
of the ſalt is ſomewhat further increaſed, by 
keeping it melted for ſome hours in an intenſe 


. 


fire; in which operation, if the crucible cracks 
or is left uncovered, ſo as that the flame may 
have any acceſs to the ſalt, or if a minute por- 
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tion of any inflammable matter is introduced, 
it aſſumes, in part at leaſt, a greeniſh or blue 
colour, which is commonly looked upon as a 


mark of its ſtrength.—A pure and ſtrong alka- - 


line ſolution is obtained, by expoſing to the air, 
in a moiſt place, either the ſalt, or the white 
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aſhesſt of tartar : the alkali imbibes in a few days 1 Lixivium 
ſo much of the aereal moiſture, as to run wholly n. 


into a liquor, leaving, how highly ſoever the 
falt has been purified before, a conſiderable 


quantity of earthy matter. If the liquor be 
inſpiſſated to dryneſs, and the dry ſalt again 


deliquiated in the air or diſſolved in pure water, 
an earthy matter 1s ſtil] left: and even if the 
filtered ſolution be kept for a length of time in 
a cloſe ſtopt glaſs veſſel, an earthy ſubſtance 
ually ſeparates and falls to the bottom. 
Alkaline ſalts are prepared for common uſes, 
in the way of trade, chiefly from wood ; of 
which, in the foreſts of Germany, Ruſſia, and 
Sweden, large piles are burnt on purpoſe. To 
fave the trouble of boiling down the lye, the 
finer part of the aſhes unelixated is in ſome 
places tempered with it into the conſiſtence of 
mortar, which is afterwards ſtratified with ſome 
of the more inflammable kinds of wood, and 
burnt a ſecond time: in others, the lye is ſoak- 
ed up in dry ſtraw, and this drained and burnt. 
The impure ſaline maſſes, obtained by theſe or 
ſimilar methods, are called Potaſbes; the ſtrong- 
eſt of which has been generally reckoned that 
brought. from Ruſſia (Cineres ruffict) in dark- 


coloured hard maſſes, of a very pungent taſte, 


yet containing ſo much earthy matter as not 
readily to liquefy -or grow moiſt in the air. 
This potaſh is ſaid to be prepared in the firſt 
of the ways above-mentioned : but it appears 
from ſome late experiments, that another in- 
| gredient 
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gredient is made uſe of in the proceſs; the 


maſſes, as brought to us, being found to con. 
tain more quicklime than alkaline ſalt (a), and 
on this depends the great ſtrength and corro. 
ſiveneſs of the Ruſſian potaſh. For a purer 


ſalt, the lye is boiled down in large iron veſ- 


ſels; and the dark-coloured dry ſalt, which 
concretes into a hard cruſt on the ſides and 
bottom of the veſſel, is beaten off with a mallet 
and chiſel, and calcined in an oven, with a 
gradual fire, till it becomes white; in which 
ſtate it is called, from its pearly appearance, 
earl-aſh. For ſome years paſt, we have been 
fupplied chiefly from our American colonies, 
with compact alkaline maſſes, much more pure 
that the above pot-aſhes, though leſs fo than 


the pearl-aſþ; prepared by boiling down the 


lye to dryneſs, and then increaſing the fire til 


(a) See Dr. Home's Experiments en bleaching. — It has 
been ſuſpected that the matter in Ruſſia potaſh, which 
ſeemed from Dr. Home's experiments to be quicklime, in 
no other than the earth of the vegetable aſhes themſelves, 
which earth, by ſtrong calcination, ſuch as this kind of 
potaſh is ſaid to undergo, aſſumes ſome of the moſt ſtriking 
characters of true quicklime. Since the eſtabliſhment of 
the American manufacture, the Ruſſia ſort has in th 
country fallen ſo much into difuſe, that it is very difficul 
to procure a ſpecimen that can be depended on as genuine. 
What has been ſent to me as true Ruſſia potaſh (and which 
indeed has greatly the appearance of what uſed to be (old 
under that name) on being elixated with water, leaves a 
large quantity of earthy matter, greateſt of which 

iſlolves readily in aquafortis. This ſolution has exactly the 
ſame taſte with a ſolution of chalk made in the ſame acid 
on dropping into it a little vitriolic acid, the liquor grows 
— 4 milky, and a copious precipitation enſues, Thu, 


precipitability by the vitriolic acid is one of the properties 


of calcareous earths, which the earth of vegetables has, not 
been found to acquire by any degree of calcination ; and 


therefore we may conclude that in the making of this pot. 


&ſh real quicklime is mixed, in very large proportion. 
37; 4g | the 
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the falt becomes red-hot, and melts, ſo as to 
be conveniently laded out with iron Jadles : the 


nd troubleſome operation of getting off the indu- 
0- rated ſalt from the boiler is thus avoided ; and 
er the ſtrong melting heat, though of ſhort conti- 
l nuance, ſupplies in great meaſure the tedious 


calcination of the ſalt; for though the inflam- 
mable matter, on which the colour depends, is 
in fuſion not conſumed, it is burnt to an indiſ- 
ſoluble coaly ſtate, ſo chat lyes made from theſe 
melted potaſhes with water are nearly as colour- 
leſs as thoſe of the whiteſt pearl-aſhes. * The 
college of Edinburgh, which has diſcarded the Sal alkalinus 
oily alkalies of wormwood, broom, &c. now faus vegeta- 
directis a pure incinerated alkali to be made carat Ph, þ 4 
from pearl-aſhes, firſt burned with a red heat 
in a crucible, then diſſolved in water, cleared 
by ſublidence, and evaporated to dryneſs in an 
iron pot. This ſalt will diſſolve in equal its 
2 weight in water, and the ſolution is analogous 
re to the former oleum tartari per deliquium. The Kali | pas 246 
1 London college, in their laſt pharmacopcia, * 
b | have given the ſpecific apellation of &ati to the 
b fixed vegetable alkali, in all its varieties; and 
01 they order it to be got pure from pearl. aſhes, 
15 
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or any other vegetable aſhes, by lixiviation in 
vater, colature, evaporation to a pellicle, ſepa- 
ration of the neutral ſalts which will then cryſtal- 
lize, and laſtly, evaporation to dryneſs. It is 
40 allowed to be ſimilarly prepared from 
burned tartar. For a liquid preparation, this 
pure falt is ſet apart in a moiſt place till it ſpon- 


, taneouſly deliqueſces. 

« Quicklime remarkably increaſes the activity Aqua kali 
Nt of all theſe ſalts; enabling them, in a liquid or P Lene, 
d dilute form, to diſſolve oils, fats, &c. far more 

1 powerfully than either the lime or alkali by 


; themſelves ; and in a ſolid or more concentrated 
one, 


-_ _ 
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one, to act as cauſtics. For theſe purpoſes, 
the London college directs four pints of water 
to be poured to ſix pounds of quicklime, which 


are to ſtand together for an hour: then as much 


more water as will make the whole four gallons, 
with four pounds of alkaline ſalt, are to be 


added, and the whole boiled for a quarter of an 


hour, when it is to be ſuffered to cool, and 
ſtrained off, The liquor is known by the 
name of ſoap lye, and ought to be of ſuch a 
ſtrength, that an exact wine pint may weigh 
Juſt ſixteen ounces troy. If it excites any fer. 
mentation with acids, more quicklime 1s to be 
added. The common lyes of our ſoſt-ſoap 
makers are conſiderably ſtronger than this : Dr, 
Pemberton obſerves, that their lyes will be 
reduced to the ſtrength here propoſed, by dilu- 


ting them with ſomewhat leſs than an equal 


meaſure of water. * In the Edinburgh phar. 
macopceia this preparation 1s thus directed, 
Eight ounces of freſh quicklime are put into an 
iron or earthen veſſel with twenty-eight ounces 
of warm water. When the ebullition is over, 
ſix ounces of pure vegetable fixt alkali are 
added, and after perfect mixture, the vellel is 
covered and ſuffered to cool. The matter 1s 
then poured into a glaſs funnel, lined with 2 
linen rag, and is ſet to drain into a glaſs bottle 
as long as any liquor will run. Some more 
water 1s then to be poured to the matter in the 
funnel, which will drain through it; and this 1 
to be repeated till three pounds of liquor are 
procured, which is to be ſhaken together, and 
kept in a well, ſtopped phial. (a) 

The 


(a) Pure alkaline ſalt requires commonly about twice 
its weight of quicklime to render it completely cauſtic. 


Complete cauſticity is known by the lye making no effer- 
veſcence 
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The dry ſalt obtained by evaporating theſe Kali n 
lyes is a ſtrong and ſudden cauſtic: for the 7%. L. 
greater convenience of uſing, it is urged in a 
crucible with a ſtrong fire, till it flows like oil, 
then poured upon a flat plate made hot, and Cauſticum 
whilſt the matter continues ſoft, cut into pieces omune 
of a proper ſize and figure, which are kept in Ms 
a glaſs veſſel cloſely ſtopt. It deliquiates much 
ſooner in the air, and diſſolves more readily in 
watery liquors, than the milder alkalies, and in 
this conſiſts its principal inconvenience ; being 
apt to liquefy fo much upon the part to which 
it is applied, as to ſpread beyond the limits in 
which it is intended to operate. This incon- 
venience is avoided, by boiling down the ſoa 
lye only to one third e or fourth t part, and + Cauſticum 
then, while the liquor continues boiling, ſprink- g = 
ling in, by little and little, ſo much powdered t Calx cum 
quicklime as will abſorb it ſo as to form a kind kali puro Pb. 
of paſte 7: or, more accurately, in the pro- Lend. 
portion of five pounds four ounces, to ſixteen 
pints of the original lye : the addition of the 
lime in ſubſtance renders the preparation leſs 
apt to liquefy, and hence more eaſily confinable 
within the intended limits, but at the ſame time 


proportionably more flow in its operation. 


2. SAL ALKALINUS VOLATILIS. Volatile al- 
kaline falt: obtainable, by diſtillation with a 
ſtrong fire, from all animal matters, from ſoot, 
and in ſmall quantity from moſt vegetables : 
producible alſo in animal ſubſtances, very plen- 
tifully in urine, by putrefaction, and in this 


velcence with acids. A redundance of lime is known, by 
the lye growing milky on dropping into it a little common 
alkaline lye, or on blowing into it with the breath through 
a glaſs pipe. 


caſe 
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caſe ſeparable by diſtillation with a gentle heat. 
When the ſalt is once formed, whether 


ignition or putrefaction, it gradually exhales in 


moderately warm air; and riſes ſooner in dif. 
tillation than highly-reCtified vinous ſpirits, 
condenſing about the ſides of the recipient into 
cryſtalline concretions. It requires for its ſolu- 
tion three or four times its weight of water. 
Theſe ſalts are in ſmell as well as taſte very 
penetrating and pungent: they are the only 
concrete ſalts that in their pure ſtate emit 
ſenſible effluvia. They diſſolve oils, reſins, 
fats, &c. more languidly than the fixt alkalies, 
on account perhaps of their not being ſuſceptible 
of any conſiderable hear, by which their men- 
ftrual power might be promoted. In the bodies 
of animals, they operate more powerfully than 
the fixt, both as reſolvents and ſtimulants ; are 
more diſpoſed to direct their force to the cuta- 
neous pores, and leſs to the groſſer emunctories; 
and act more remarkably upon the nervous 
ſyſtem. They are particularly uſeful in le. 
thargic and apoplectic caſes; in hyſterical and 
hypochondriacal diſorders, and the languors, 
head- achs, inflations of the ſtomach, flatulent 


colics, and other ſymptoms attending thoſe 


diſtempers, eſpecially in aged perſons and thoſe 
of a phlegmatic habit: in languors and faint- 
ings, their ſtimulating ſmell gives oftentimes 
immediate relief. In ſome kinds of fevers, 
particularly thoſe of the low kind, accompanied 
with a cough, hoarſeneſs, redundance of phlegm, 
ana lentor of the blood, they are of great 
utility ; liquefying the thick juices, raiſing the 
pulſe, and exciting a ſalutary diaphoreſis. In 
putrid fevers, ſcurvies, and wherever the mals 
of blood is thin and acrimonious, they are 
hurtful : for though they powerfully reſiſt the 

| putrefaction 
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putrefaction of animal ſubſtances, that are de- 
tached from the vital economy, yet, in living 
animals, one of their primary effects is a colli- 
on of the humours, which in its advanced 
ſtate is very nearly allied to the advanced ſtate 
of putrefactive colliquation : their immoderate 


uſe has brought on high ſcorbutic ſymptoms, 


\ reſembling thoſe of the true putrid ſcurvy (a). 


Theſe ſalts are moſt commodiouſly taken in a 


liquid form, largely diluted; or in that of a 
bolus, which ſhould be made up only as wanted, 
the ſale ſoon flying off. The doſe is from two 
or three grains to ten, twelve, or more. 
The volatile alkalies obtained from different 
ſubſtances appear, like the fixt, to be, in their 
ſtate of perfect purity, one and the ſame thing. 
But as firſt diſtilled from the ſubject, they are 
largely impregnated with its oil rendered fetid 
or empyreumatic by the proceſs in which the 
falt was generated ; and as theſe oils differ from 
one another in degree of ſubtility and fetidneſs, 
the ſalts partake of the ſame differences, till 
ted diſtillations or other proceſſes have 
either ſeparated the adhering oils, or ſubtilized 
and purified them to the ſame degree, By 
repeated diſtillations, all animal oils become 
limpid as water, loſe their fetor, acquire a 
penetrating fragrant ſmell, and a gratefully pun- 


Dippelius, Hoffman, and others, to act, in 
doſes of half a drop, as diaphoretics, anodynes, 
and antifpaſmodics. The volatile alkalies uſed 
in medicine are expected to be either pure from 
oil, or to have their oil in this ſubtilized ſtare. 

The oily volatile alkalies have been chiefly 
prepared from hartſhorn, by diſtillation in large 


(a) See Huxham's Differtation on the malignant fore throat. 
FE > iron 


ſte: th tified, th ſaid, by Oleum ani- 
gent taſte: thus recti they are ſaid, — 
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iron pots, with a fire increaſed by degrees to 2 


ſtrong red heat. At firſt there ariſes an aqueous 
liquor, then the volatile ſalt, along with 2 


yellowiſh and at length a dark reddiſh oil: if 
the aqueous liquor is not removed before the 
ſalt begins to come over, a part of the al: 


diffolves in it, and thus forms what is called 


ſpirit. 

The oil, excepting ſo much of it as is incor. 
porated with the alkali, may be ſeparated from 
the ſpirit by filtration through wetted paper, 
which tranſmits the ſpirit and retains the oil. 
The ſalt and ſpirit are then diſtilled again 
together, with a very gentle heat, in a glaſs 
retort; and the diſtillation carefully repeated 
ſeveral times, till the ſalt becomes exceedingly 
white, and the ſpirit limpid as water, and of a 
grateful ſmell. The ſalt becomes the ſooner 

ure, if it be ſeparated from the ſpirit, and 
ſublimed firſt from an equal weight of pure 
chalk and afterwards from a little rectified 
ſpirit of wine. If the whole of the volatile (alt 
is required in a ſolid form, it may be recovered 
from the ſpirit by ſublimation in a tall narrow 
cucurbit, the ſalt riſing into the head, while the 


watery fluid remains behind. In all the diſ- 


tillations of the ſpirit, greateſt part of the {alt 


comes over before the phlegm ; and the proceſs 


ſhould be continued no longer than till ſo much 


of the phlegm has followed as is nearly ſufficient 


to diſſolve it; that a part of the ſalt remaining 


undiſſolved may be a criterion, to the purchaſer, 
of the ſaturation or ſtrength of the ſpirit. —A 
ſpirit, ſalt, and oil, are ſometimes diſtilled in 
the ' ſame manner from wood ſoot, but here 
more labour is required to render the ſalt and 


ſpirit pure. 
i Though 
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Though the whiteneſs and limpidity which 
the ſalts and ſpirits of hartſhorn, ſoot, and other 
like ſubſtances, acquire by the above methods 
of purification, ſeem to ſhew that they are di- 

ed of oil; they are nevertheleſs found to par- 
ticipate ſtill of that principle in no ſmall degree. 
In long keeping they contract a yellow colour, 
and at length become again nauſeous and feetid; 
the oil ſeeming to be more and more extricated, 
or to loſe by degrees of the ſubtility and grate- 
fulneſs which it received from the rectification. 
The oftener the diſtillation is repeated, the more 
permanent is the ſubtilization of the oil. 


The molt effectual purification of theſe ſalts is 


obtained, by combining them with mineral] 
acids, and afterwards ſeparating the acid. It is 
not needful to make ſuch a combination on pur- 
poſe : for, ſuch a one is produced more com- 
pendiouſly, in the way of trade, and called in 
the ſhops ſal ammoniac: ſee the following 
ance. 

If fal ammoniac be mingled with any fixt al- 
kaline ſalt, either in the form of powder or ſo- 
lution, its acid will be abſorbed by the fixt al- 
kali; and the volatile alkali, thus ſet at liberty 
again, will immediately diſcover itſelf by its 
pungent odour, and may be collected perfectly 


— 
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pure by diſtillation. Eighteen ounces of fixt Aqua ammo- 


f niæ Pb. Lend. 
alkali, and one pound of ſal ammoniac, may Spirit, dl. 


be diſtilled with four pints of water in a gent : 
heat, till two pints are drawn off f: or ſixteen t Ph. Ed. 


ounces each of the two ſalts may be diſtiJled 
with two pounds of water, to dryneſs}. The 
volatile alkaline ſalt may be extricated likewiſe 
by means of chalk, but with this difference, 


that the chalk does not begin to act upon the 
al ammoniac, or abſorb its acid, till the mix- 
ture is conſiderably heated: one part of the ſal 

Vor. II. : ammoniac 
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Ammonia ammoniac may be mixed with two of chalk, 


prep. Ph. and the mixture ſet to ſublime in a retort with 


Aal vola. à ſtrong fire. 


vile ex fate Quicklime, which heightens the pungency 
ammon. v. of fixt alkalies even to cauſticity, has a like 


ge ſal ammon. effect upon the volatile: it renders the fixt more 


volat. Pb. £4: eaſily liquefiable, and the volatile permanently 
liquid, preventing their concretion into a ſolid 
form: the volatile alkali, like che fixt, in 


having its activity thus increaſed by quicklime, 


loſes its power of efferveſcing with acids ; from 
whence it may be preſumed, that the lime acts, 
on -one alkali as on the other, by abſorbing 
Aqua ammo- their air (ſee page 255). This pungent volatile 
niz purz Ph. ſpirit may be prepared, by flaking two pounds 


| of quicklime in two pints of water, letting it 


ſtand an hour, and then adding a pound of pow- 

dered ſal ammoniac with ſix pints of warm wa- 

ter: immediately adapt a . gt (for the 

pungent vapours begin to ariſe on the firſt 
cContact) and with a gentle heat draw off one 

Alcali volat. pint, *Or two pounds of quicklime may be 
cauſt. Ph, Ed. laked with one pound of water, and covered 
till it falls to a powder, which is then to be put 

in a retort with ſixteen ounces of ſal ammoniac 

diſſolved in four times its weight of water. 

The veſſels are to be very carefully luted, and 


with a very gentle heat twenty ounces are to be 


drawn off, This ſpirit is held too acrimonious 
for internal uſe, and has therefore been chiefly 
employed in ſmelling-bottles. It is an excellent 
menſtruum for certain vegetable ſubſtances, as 
Peruvian bark, which the milder ſpirits ex- 
tract little from; and when ſaturated with 
bodies of this kind, its pungency is ſo far 
ſheathed, that it may be taken inwardly with as 
great ſafety as tinctures made in the other ſpi- 
rits, In long keeping, unleſs the bottle 1s ”= 
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full and very cloſely ſecured, it gradually im- 
bibes air, as appears from the efferveſcence 
which it raiſes with acids; and loſes proportion- 
ably of its pungency. 

Some have mixed a quantity of this cauſtic 
ſpirit with the officinal ſpirits both of ſal ammo- 


 niac and of hartſhorn; which thus become 


more pungent, ſo as to bear an addition of a 
conſiderable 2 of water without danger 
ol diſcovery from the taſte or ſmell. This abuſe 


may be detected, by adding to the ſuſpected 
ſpirit a quantity of ſpirit of wine; which, if the 


volatile ſpirit is genuine, will precipitate a part 


of its volatile ſalt, but has no ſuch effect either 
on the cauſtic ſpirit itſelf, or on ſuch as is ſo- 
phiſticated with it. 3 

Some have ſubſtituted to the ſpirit a ſolution 
of ſal ammoniac and fixt alkaline ſalt: this li- 
quor eludes the above method of trial, as it de- 
a ſaline matter on the addition of ſpirit 
of wine, in the ſame manner as the genuine vo- 
latile ſpirit: it may be diſtinguiſhed by the mat- 
ter, thus depoſited, being not volatile but fixt ; 
or by a fixt ſalt being left upon evaporating a 
little of the liquor ; or more compendiouſly, by 
adding a drop or two of ſolution of ſilver made 
in aquafortis, which immediately produces a 
milkineſs in the counterfeit, but makes no ap- 
parent change in the genuine ſpirit. 

The addition of ſpirit of wine to volatile al- 
kaline ſpirit affords means of judging, in ſome 
degree, of their ſtrength or ſaturation as well 
a of their purity. If the volatile ſpirit be fully 


ſaturated with ſalt, a quantity of highly- recti- 
hed ſpirit of wine, poured on it ſlowly down 
the ſides of the glaſs, in a cool place, produces 
immediately an opake denſe coagulum on the 
lurface where the liquors touch: on ſhaking 
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them together, the whole becomes a conſiſtent 

maſs, which ſoon reſolves by warmth into a 

Offa alba fluid and a ſolid part, This is ſuppoſed by ſome 

Helmontii. to be a volatile ſoap, compoſed of the alkaline 

ſalt of the one ſpirit and the oily principle of the 

other; though in effect it is no more than the 

alkaline ſalt itſelf diſlodged, by the vinous ſpirit 

from the watery fluid in which it was diſſolved: 

the quantity of ſalt, thus —_— will be in 
proportion to the ſtrength of the volatile ſpirit, 

Though volatile alkalies, not cauſtic, appear 

from the above experiments to be averſe to any 

union with vinous ſpirits; a ſolution of them 

even in rectified ſpirit is nevertheleſs obtainable, 

by adding it, along with water, in the proceſs 

by which they are extricated from the fal am- 

moniac. For this purpoſe, three pints of proof 

ſpirit are put to four ounces of ſal ammoniac, 

and ſix (or leſs) of any fixt alkaline falt, and 

one half of the liquor drawn off with a gentle 

1 Spirit. am- heat 7. Or ſixteen ounces of quicklime and 

no 5. . eight of ſal ammoniac are powdered together, and 

; put into a retort with thirty-two ounces of rec- 

3 tified ſpirit, and the diſtillation continued till al 

4 Spiritus ſal. the ſpirit is come over 4. This preparation has 


ammon. vi. lately come into eſteem both as a medicine and 


— a menſtruum. 


Mixtures of volatile and vinous ſpirits, fla- 

voured with different aromatic oils, and other 

like materials, have long been in general uſe under 

Spir. ammo- the name of ſal- volatile. The college of Lon- 
22 don orders a quart of the above dulcified ſpirit, 
, two drams of eſſential oil of nutmegs, and the 
e ſame quantity of eſſence of lemons, to be mixed 
Svir. volat. together: that of Edinburgh directs a dram and 
oleos. & Spir. a half of oil of roſemary, and a dram of eſſence 
falinus aro. of lemons, to be diſſolved in eight ounces of the 


mat. Ph. Ed. qulcified ſpirit. Volatile ſpirits are impr * 
| L 
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ted alſo in the ſhops with aſafetida, in the pro- Spir. ammon. 
ion of four ounces to five pints 1, or one fœtid. 
ounce to ſixteen ounces f. 1 P5. Lond. 


Theſe kinds of compoſitions may be made on 


extemporaneouſly, by dropping any proper eſ- 
ſential oils into the dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammo- 
niac, (as now directed above by the London and 
Edinburgh colleges) which will readily diſſolve 
them without the aſſiſtance of diſtillation. By 
this method, a ſal- volatile may be occaſionally 
prepared, of any particular flavour, or adapted 
to particular purpoſes : thus, in hyſterical diſor- 
| ders, where the uterine purgations are deficient, 
a preparation of this kind, made with the oils 
rue or ſavin, proves an uſeful remedy: in 
weakneſs of the ſtomach, oil of mint may be 
uſed; and in flatulent caſes, thoſe of aniſceds or 
ſweet fennel ſeeds : theſe laſt ren ably cover 
the pungency of the volatile ſpirit, and render 
it ſupportable to the palate. The doſe of theſe 
compounds is from a few drops to fixty or 
more. | | 
The cauſtic ſpirit made with quicklime ap- 
pears in ſome caſes preferable, for theſe kinds 
of compoſitions, to the other volatile ſpirits ; as 
being perfectly miſcible with rectified ſpirit of 
wine, in any proportions, without any ſepara- 
tion of its volatile alkaline part; and as being a 
more powerful menſtruum for ſome difficultly 
- foluble oils. The very penetrating pungent 
volatile ſpirit, which has lately come into vogue 
under the name of eau de luce, is ſaid to be 
made with this cauſtic ſpirit, and oil of amber 
that has been rectified or rediſtilled till it be- 
comes limpid and loſes its ſmell : one ſcruple 
of the oil, ſo rectified, and ten grains of ſoap, Spir. ammo. 
are directed to be diſſolved in an ounce of recti- nie ſuccinat. 
fied ſpirit of wine, and four ounces of the cauſtic ?. Lend. 
mn 1 ſpirit 
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ſpirit added gradually to this ſolution: the mix. 


ture generally appears milky, and if required 
limpid may be — ſo by A adeson: ſome 
tinge it of a fine blue colouf, when deſigned 
only for ſmelling to, by adding a drop or two 
of ſolution of copper(a). 


SAL AMMONIACUS. 


SAL AMMONIACUS Pharm. Lond. & 
Edinb. SAL AMMONIAC: a neutral falt ; vola. 
tile in a moderate heat, but not in that of boil. 
ing water; formed by the coalition of volatile 
alkaline ſalt with marine acid. On mixing it 
with a fixt alkaline falt or calcareous earth, and 


_ expoſing the mixture to the fire, its ingredients 
are diſunited: the volatile alkali exhales, and 


may be collected in proper veſſels (ſee the fore. 
going article): and the acid remains combined 
with the fixt alkali or earth, forming therewith 
the ſame compounds as if the pure marine acid 
had been poured upon them. Hence, in the 


preceding operations, where the volatile alkali | 


of the ſal ammoniac 1s ſeparated by the inter. 
vention of fixt alkalies, the reſiduum, diſſolved 


15 and cryſtallized, is found to be the ſame with 


regenerated ſea falt ; and when chalk or lime i; 
uſed for the intermedium, the reſiduum afford: 


calcareous marine ſalt : ſee Sal communis. 


The other mineral acids form. likewiſe am- 


moniacal ſalts with volatile alkali; and it is 


faid, that one made with the vitriolic acid is 
often ſubſtituted to the true officinal one with 
the marine. The moſt obvious character of 
ammoniacal ſalts in general is, their yielding a 
pungent urinous odour on being ground with a 


(a, Malouin, Chimie medicinale, i. 202. il. 431. 
” little 
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little quicklime. The marine ſal ammoniac 
may be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe made with the 
+ other acids, by its emitting white fumes on 
dropping upon it ſome oil of vitriol; and by a 
| ſolution of it in purified aquafortis being able 
to diſſolve gold leaf or a mark made with gold 
on a touchſtone. The nitrous ſal ammoniac is 
diſtinguiſhed, by its deflagrating or flaming 
when thrown into a red-hot veſſel, diſſolving in 
ſpirit of wine, and yielding red fumes with oil 
of vitriol. The vitriolic is diſtinguiſhed by a 
ſolution of it rendering ſolution of chalk in, 
aquafortis milky; and by its not being ated 
upon by oil of vitriol. | 
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SAL AMMONIAC has been hitherto prepared 
chiefly in Egypt: it is ſaid, that 15 earth 
abounds there with marine ſalt; that graſs and 
other vegetables are ſenſibly impregnated with 

this ſalt; that the dung of graminivorous qua- 
drupeds is uſed as fuel, and the ſoot cul 
collected; and that from this ſoot, ſal ammo- 
niac- is extracted, by ſublimation without ad- 
dition. The ſalt is brought to us, ſometimes 
in conical loaves, moſt commonly in large 
round cakes, convex on one ſide and concave 
on the other, appearing when broken of a 
needled texture, or compoſed of ſtriæ running 
tranſverſely and parallel to one another: the 
internal part is generally pure, and of an almoſt 

i3 tranſparent whiteneſs; the outſide for the moſt 
is a foul and of a yellowiſh grey or blackiſh 
_ hue, It is purified, either by ſublimation, with 

of 2 gradual fire, in an earthen cucurbit having a 

F blindhead adapted to it; or, perhaps more 

| a perfectly, by ſolution in water, filtration, and 

cryſtallization. It diſſolves, in temperately 
' warm weather, in about thrice its weight of 
tle 1 > water, 
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water, and by the aſſiſtance of heat in a much 
ſmaller quantity; and cryſtallizes into long 
ſhining ſpicula, or thin fibrous plates like fea- 
thers. In ſublimation, eſpecially if the fire 60 
haſtily raiſed, it remarkably volatilizes many 
kinds of bodies, perhaps all thoſe that are 
ſoluble by the marine acid. 

This ſalt has a very ſharp penetrating taſte. 
It is a powerful attenuant and deobſtruent, 
ſeeming to liquefy the animal juices almoſt like 
alkaline ſalts ; Boerhaave obſerves that its liberal 
and continued uſe renders the blood ſo thin as 
to burſt through the veſſels, particularly thoſe 
of the lungs and the urinary organs. In doſes 
of half a dram or a dram, diſſolved in water, if 
the patient is kept warm, it generally proves 
ſudorific : by moderate exerciſe, or walking in 
the open air, its action is determined to the 
kidneys: in larger doſes it looſens the belly. 
It has by ſome been held a ſecret for the cure 
of intermittents; and is undoubtedly, in many 
caſes, as an aperient, an excellent aſſiſtant to 
the Peruvian bark, where that aſtringent drug 
by itſelf would produce dangerous obſtructions, 
or aggravate thoſe already formed. This ſalt 
is employed likewiſe externally as an antiſeptic, 
and in lotions and fomentations for œdematous 
tumours; as alſo in gargariſms, for inflam- 
mations of the tonſils, and for attenuating and 
diſſolving thick mucus in the mouth and fauces. 
Saturated ſolutions of it are faid to. conſume 
warts, 


SAL CATHARTICUS. 


| PURGING SALT: a falt of a bitter taſte; 
foluble in twice its weight or leſs of water, and 
ſhooting into long priſmatic cryſtals like _ 
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of nitre; liqueſying and bubbling up in a mo- 
derate heat, emitting a large quantity of aque- 
ous vapours, and changing to a white ſpongy 


maſs, bitterer than the ſalt at firſt. It is of 


two kinds; one a combination of the vitriolic 
acid with the earth called magnefia; the other, 
2 combination of the ſame acid with the fixt 
alkali called natron. The moſt obvious criterion 
of their acid being the vitriolic is, their precipi- 
cating chalk diſſolved in aquafortis or in other 
acids. | 


1. SAL AMARUS Pharm, Lond. Sal cathar- 
ticus amarus Pharm. Edinb. Nitrum calcareum 
Liftero & bydrologis quibuſdam. Purging bitter 
falt: compoſed of the vitriolic acid and mag- 
neſia; diſtinguiſhable from that whoſe baſis is 
an alkali, by ſolutions of it being turned milky, 
and depoſiting their earth, on the addition of 
any alkaline ſalt. | 
This is the ſalt with which the purging mi- 
neral waters are principally impregnated, and 
on which their purgative quality depends. It 
was firſt extracted from the Epſom waters, and 
has been commonly diſtinguiſhed, both in this 
and other countries, by the name of Epſom 
falt; but thoſe waters yielding the ſalt very 
ſparingly, and their quantity being inſufficient 

its great demand, it was ſought for elſe- 
whete, and found, in plenty, in the bitter 
liquor remaining after the cryſtallization of 


* common ſalt from ſea water; from which it is 


now generally prepared. 


This ſalt is a gentle fag eu. operating in 
general with caſe and ſafe 


„yet with ſufficient 
efficacy, 'and quickly finiſhing its operation : 
its paſſing off haſtily, and not extending its 
action fo far as moſt other purgatives, ſeems to 


be 
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be its principal imperfection. For a full doſe, 


eight or ten drams may be diſſolved in a pro. 
per quantity of common water, or four or five 


drams in a pint or quart of the purging waters; 
to which may be added a little tincture of car. 
damom ſeeds, or ſome other grateful aromatic, 
to render the liquor more acceptable to the 
ſtomach. Theſe liquors, in ſmaller doſes, paſs 


further into the habit, promote the ſecretion; 


in general, and prove excellent aperients in 
ſundry chronical diſorders, 


2. SAL CATHARTICUS GLAUBERI, vulgo ſal 


mirabile, Glauber's cathartic ſalt: compoſed 


of the vitriolic acid and the mineral alkali 24. 
tron, and hence ſuffering no change from an 
admixture of freſh alkali. | 

This ſalt was diſcovered, by the chemiſt 
whoſe name it bears, in extracting the acid 


. ſpirit of ſea ſalt by means of the vitriolic acid. 


When oil of vitriol is poured on fea ſalt, the 
marine acid, thereby diſengaged from its own 
alkaline baſis, begins immediately to exhale, 
and by applying heat may be totally expelled; 
the vitriolic acid remaining combined with the 


Natron vitri- natron or marine alkali. This combination is 


olat. + Ph. 
Lond. 


ſtill procured chiefly in the ſame manner: to 


Soda vitrio- the ſea ſalt is added fix tenths r or halff its 
lata wu/go ſal weight of oil of vitriol diluted with water, and 


cath. glauberi 


t Ph. Ed. 


the marine acid being diſtilled off, the reſiduum 


1s diſſolved and cryſtallized. The ſmalleſt of 
theſe proportions of oil of vitriol appears to be 


ſufficient for expelling the acid and ſaturating 
the alkali of the ſea ſalt; but the larger is more 
eligible, as the Glauber's ſalt does not well 


cryſtallize unleſs the acid 8 in the ſolution. 


This ſalt is nearly of the ſame medicinal 


qualities with the foregoing, which frequently 


ſupplies 
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ſupplies its place in the ſnops. The Glauber's 
ſalt, ſome what the leaſt unpleaſant to the taſte, 
is ſuppoſed to be the mildeſt of the two, and 


to operate the moſt kindly. 


SAL COMMUNTIS. 


COMMON or CurixARY SarT; called, 
from its moſt obvious ſource, ſea ſalt; though 
found alſo, in immenſe quantities, in the bowels 
of the earth. It is a perfectly neutral ſalt, com- 
poſed of a peculiar acid denominated from it 

| the marine acid, and of the mineral alkali natron. 
It diſſolves in leſs than thrice its weight of 
boiling water, and does not, like the other 
| —— ſalts, concrete again in the cold, ſo long 
as the evaporation of the fluid is prevented; 
cold water diſſolving nearly as much of this 
ſalt as boiling water. By gentle continued 
evaporation it ſhoots into cubical cryſtals, ſeve- 
ral of which unite together into the form of 
hollow truncated pyramids. The cryſtals, ex- 
poſed to the fire, burſt and crackle, f ſoon after + Sal decre- 
| melt, and appear thin and limpid as water: if pitatum. 
the ſalt be melted along with other fuſible ſalts 
or with vitreous matters, it does not perfectly 
unite with them, but flows in part diſtinct upon 
the ſurface. After ſuffering a conſiderable heat, 
it liquefies in the air. 


I. SAL GEMM. Sal gem, rock ſalt, foſſil 
common ſalt, This is met with in ſeveral parts 
of the world, but in greateſt plenty in certain 
deep mines, of prodigious extent, near Cracow 


1 in Poland : ſome is likewiſe found in England, 
5 particularly in Cheſhire. It. is for the moſt 
1 part very hard; ſometimes pure, tranſparent 
y and colourleſs; more commonly mixed with 


$ | earthy 
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earthy or ſtony matters, of an opake whiteneſs, 


or of a red, green, blue, or other colours, 


"Theſe laſt ſorts are purified, for the common 
uſes of ſalt, by ſolution and cryſtallization. 


2. SaL MuRIAaTICus Pharm. Lond. Sal ma. 
rinus hiſpanus Pharm. Edinb. The ſalt extracted 
from ſea water and ſaline ſprings. Sea water; 
yield from one fiftieth to about one thirtieth 
their weight of pure ſalt: from ſeveral ſpring; 


much larger quantities are obtained: thoſe n 


our own country at Nantwich, Northwich, and 
Droitwich, afford from one ſixth to one third 
their weight. Sea water contains, beſides the 
common ſalt, a portion of purging bitter ſalt, 
and of another faline ſubſtance which remains 
diſſolved after the cryſtallization of the latter, 
of a very pungent taſte, ſcarce reducible into a 
cryſtalline form, compoſed of marine acid and 


calcareous earth: from both theſe ſalts the 


ſpring waters are uſually free. There are two 

eneral methods of extracting the common ſalt 
rom theſe natural ſolutions of it: the one, a 
haſty evaporation, continued till the ſalt con- 
cretes and falls in grains to the bottom of the 
pan, from whence it is afterwards raked out, 
and ſet to drain from the bittern : the other, a 


flow and gradual evaporation, effected in the 


warmer climates by the ſun's heat, by which 
the ſalt is formed, not into ſmall grains, but 
into large cryſtals, called bay-ſalt. The falts 
obtained by theſe two proceſſes differ in ſome 
reſpects from one another: that got by haſty 
evaporation, eſpecially if a boiling heat, or one 
approaching to it, be continued during the 
time of the ſalts concreting, is apt to liquefy in 
a moiſt air; an inconvenience which the cry!l- 


tallized fort is not ſubje& to: the cryſtals ate 


found 
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| found likewiſe to be ſtronger than the other, 


and to anſwer better for preſerving proviſions. 
Both ſorts prove impure and brown-coloured 


| if the ſolutions are evaporated directly, but of 


perfect whiteneſs if previouſly clarified by boil- 
ng 


with a little ox blood, or other like ſub- 


ſtances, which concreting by the heat, inviſcate 
the unctuous matter, and carry it to the ſurface 
in form of ſcum. Both ſorts generally retain a 

tion of the bitter ſalt; whoſe baſis being an 
earth, ſolutions of them depoſite this carth on 


de addition of any alkali. 


Common SALT differs from other ſaline ſub- 
ſtances in occaſioning drought, and tending, 
not to cool, but rather to heat the body. It 


nts putrefaction leſs than moſt others, and 


in ſmall quantities, ſuch as are taken with food, 
promotes it: by this quality it probably pro- 


motes alſo the reſolution of the aliment in the 


ſtomach, at the ſame time that it proves a mild 


| ſtimulus to that viſcus itſelf. Salted animal 
foods are generally, perhaps juſtly, accounted 


one of the principal cauſes of the ſcurvy at ſea; 
not that the ſalt is of itſelf prejudicial, but on 
account of its being incapable of preſerving the 
animal ſubjects, for a length of time, in a per- 
ſectly uncorrupted ſtate, Pure ſea falt, and ſea 
water, are rather ſalubrious than hurtful, both 
in the true ſcurvy, and in impurities of the 
blood and humours in general. In conſiderable 
doſes, they act as purgatives: Hoffman ob- 

es, that an ounce of the ſalt, diſſolved in a 
proper quantity of water, occaſions commonly 

ſtools or more, without uneaſineſs ; that this 
falt checks the operation of emetics, and carries 
them off by ſtool; that in glyſters it is more 
efetual, though uſed only in the * of a 
| ram, 
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dram, than any of the purgatives; and that 
where other glyſters fail of opening the belly, a 
ſolution of common ſalt takes place. 

A remarkable inſtance of the efficacy of 
common falt given in very large doſes in a 
worm caſe, is related in the Medical Tranſact ion: 
of the London College, vol. i. A perſon reduced 


to the utmoſt extremity with pain in the ſtomach, 


obſtinate conſtipation, and contracted limbs, 
was adviſed, after many remedies had been uſed 
in. vain, to drink ſalt and water. He drank 


within an hour two pounds of ſalt mixed in two 


quarts of water. It occaſioned violent vomit. 
ing, which brought up a quantity of ſmall 
worms, and its operation ended with purging 


and a profuſe ſweat. Great rawneſs and ſore. 


neſs of the gullet and ſtomach, with unquench- 
able thirſt, and dyſury, remained. Theſe 
ſymptoms went off by free dilution ; and he 
ventured the third day after to repeat the doſe 
of ſalt, which had effects ſimilar to the former. 
A perfect cure was the conſequence of this 
ſingular practice. 


Taz common ſorts of ſea ſalt, contrary to 


other neutral ones, part with a little of their 


acid in the boiling down of ſolutions of them to 


dryneſs (a). To this cauſe are attributed the 
weakneſs of the ſalt prepared by that proceſs, 


6a) This acid appears to proceed, not from the pure 
marine ſalt, but from the calcareous muriatic ſalt, or a 
combination of marine acid with earth, which all the com- 
mon ſorts of ſea ſalt are found to partake of. On dropping 


into a ſolution of common ſea ſalt a little alkaline lye, the 


earth precipitates ; and the acid, being thus ſaturated with 

alkali, is no longer diſpoſed to evaporate on boiling down 

the liquor, - 4 F 
an 
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and its diſpoſition to deliquiate in the air ; both 
which imperfections are ſaid to be corrected by 
a ſmall addition of freſh acid when the ſalt 
begins to concrete. Hence alſo diſtilled ſea 
water is manifeſtly impregnated with acid, ſo as 
to be unfit for drinking or for the common 

purpoſes of life ; unleſs a little chalk, vegetable 
_ - aſhes, or other like ſubſtances, be added in the 
diſtillation, to abſorb and keep down the acid 
extricated by the heat *(a): by this means the 
diſtilled fluid proves perfectly ſweet. 

The acid of ſea ſalt is completely diſengaged 
from its alkaline baſis by the more powerful acid 
of vitriol; and may now be collected, in a con- 
centrated ſtate, by diſtillation ; but as, in this 
concentrated ſtate, its fumes very difficultly 


condenſe, a little water is commonly added to Acidum mu- 

mote that effect. On ten pounds of dry riaticum P5. 
2 ſalt, the college of London directs ſix _ W 
pounds of oil of vitriol diluted with five pints naticum val 
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of water, that of Edinburgh one pound of oil ge ſpir. ſal. 
of vitriol diluted with equal its quantity of warm marin. Fb. 


water, to be poured by little and little, under a 
chimney, that the operator may not be incom- 
moded by the noxious fumes: the retort is 

in ſand, and the diſtillation performed 
with a fire gradually increaſed till nothing more 
will ariſe. The ſpirit may be freed from its 
ſuperfluous water, by a ſecond diſtillation in 


Ed. 


a glaſs cucurbit; the phlegmatic part riſing in 
2 proper degree of heat, while the ſtronger acid 


ca This aflertion is contradicted by the ſucceſs of 
ſome late attempts to ſupply ſhips with freſh water by the 
diſtillation of ſea water. In theſe, good ſweet water was 
obtained merely by fitting an apparatus to the ſhips! boilers 
in which ſalt water was uſed for common makes See, 


particularly, Phippys Voyage towards the North Pole. 
remains 
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_ weight to that of water is ſtated by the London : 


Sal marin. 
regeneratus 


wg, 


Sal ammon. 
fixum vulgo. 
Sal muriatic. 
calcareus. 
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remains behind. The diſtilled ſpirit prove: 
nearly the ſame, whether the larger or ſmaller 


of the above proportions of oil of vitriol are 


uſed, the difference affecting chiefly the reſi. 
duum : ſee the foregoing article. Its ſpecific 


college at 1170 to 1000. 

The marine acid is diſtinguiſhed from the 
others, by its riſing in white fumes ; by its 
peculiar pungent ſmell; by its enabling the 
nitrous acid to diſſolve gold, preventing its 
diſſolving ſilver, and precipitating filver previ. 
ouſly diſſolved, but producing no precipitation 
in ſolutions of calcareous earths. It is ſome- 
times given, from ten to ſixty or ſeventy drops, 
properly diluted, as an antiphlogiſtic, diuretic, 
ard for promoting appetite, and applied exter- 
nally to chilblains, which are ſaid by Linnæus 
to be radically cured by it in a ſhort time, with- 
out fear of a return ; but its principal uſe + is in 
combination with other bodies. 

Combined with volatile alkalies, it W 
the officinal ſal ammoniac. With the mineral 
fixt alkali, it regenerates common ſalt. With 
vegetable fixt Alles, i it forms a neutral ſalt of 
a ſharper taſte, and ſomewhat more difficult of 
fuſion and ſolution, than common ſalt: this 
combination is prepared in the ſhops, by drop- 
ping into the marine ſpirit a lixivium of the fixt 
alkali till all efferveſcence ceaſes, and then eva- 
porating the mixture to dryneſs: the ſame ſalt 
may be obtained from the matter which remains 
after the diſtillation of ſpirit of ſal ammoniac 
with fixt alkali. 

Wich calcareous earths, it forms a very pun- 


gent ſaline compound, which difficultly aſſumes 


a cryſtalline form, deliquiates in the. air, diſ- 
ſolves 


Sr sr Saas gr. 


earth with 
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glves not only in water but in reftified ſpirit of 
the colour of blue flowers of 


wine, and 
vegetables to a green. This ſalt is contained, 


in conſiderable quantity, in ſea water, and re- 


mains fluid after the cryſtallization of its other 
faline matters : it is found alſo in ſundry com- 
mon waters, to which, like the calcareous nitre, 
it communicates, according to its quantity, a 
greater or leſs degree of hardneſs and indiſpoſi- 
don to putrefy : it is far more antiſeptic than 
the perfect marine ſalt. It is ſaid to be diuretic 
and lichontriptic : the medicine commonly ſold 
as a lithontriptic under the name of /iquid-ſhell, 
appears to be no other than a combination of 
this kind, conſiſting of calcined ſhells diſſolved 
in marine acid, Theſe combinations have been 
chiefly prepared, by mixing the calcareous 
fa ammoniac, and urging the mix- 

ture with a gradual] fire, till the volatile alkali 

of the ſal ammoniac is cither diſſipated in the air 

or collected by diſtillation, and only its acid left 

with the earth: ſo much of the 

earth, as is ſatiated with the acid, may be ſepa- 

rated from the reſt by elixation with water. 

This acid diſſolves, among metallic bodies, 
zinc and iron pretty readily; copper and tin 
languidly ; biſmuth and arſenic very difficultly 
and ſparingly ; lead, mercury, regulus of anti- 
mony, and ſilver, not at all, unleſs highly con- 
centrated and applied in the form of fume: it 
diſſolves, by digeſtion, all metallic bodies when 
reduced to a ſtate of calx, gold not excepted. 
Though it difficultly unites with metals, it ad- 
heres to moſt of them more ſtrongly than any 
other acid, and in part volatilizes them : it 
renders them likewiſe more fuſible in the fire 


than the other acids do, and more diſpoſed to 
ſolution in ſpirit of wine. | 
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Of itſelf it is nevertheleſs the moſt averſe of al 
acids to a perfect union with vinous ſpirits. If 
poured gradually into thrice its quantity of recti 
fied ſpirit of wine, and the mixture, after digeſ. 
tion 2 ſome days, ſubmitted to diſtillation in 
a ſand heat; the ſpirit that comes over, appears 


to be little other than the acid ſimply diluted 


with the vinous ſpirit ; whereas, when the nj. 
trous or vitriolic acids are treated in the ſame 


manner, a new compound is formed by the in- 


timate coalition of the acid ſpirit with the in- 
flammable (a). The dulcified marine acid ha 


buy ſome been held in great eſteem againſt 


weakneſs of the ſtomach, indigeſtion, and other 


like complaints brought on by irregularities, 


SALIX. 


SALIX Pharm. Edinb. Salix vulgaris alba 
arborgſcens C. B. Salix Ger. Salix fragilis Lim. 
Common wHITE WILLOW : a pretty large tree, 
frequent in moiſt woods and hedges; producing 
looſe ſpikes or catkins, either of imperfect barren 
flowers, / or of ſeeds incloſed in down: it is the 
largeſt of the willows; and differs from the 
others, in the oblong pointed ſerrated leaves 


Ca) It is ſaid that the marine acid may be combined with 
vinous ſpirits as intimately as the others, and an ethereal fwd 
produced from the mixture, by applying thę acid ſpirit to 
the vinous while both are reſolved by fire into vapour; ot 


more commodiouſly, by uſing the acid in a hig * 


of concentration, ſuch as is obtained by diſtillation 

a mixture of mercury ſublimate with tin, commonly called 
the /moking /pirit of Libavius, and proceeding with this 
ſpirit and ſpirit of wine, in the ſame manner as with the 
other acids. It is ſuppoſed that this acid, in diſtillation 
from metallic ſubſtances, takes up a portion of the inflam- 
mable principle of the metal, which promotes its union 
with the vinous ſpirit, | 
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being hoary on both ſides, though moſt ſo on | 
the lower, and in the branches not being tough. 


Tus bark of this tree has lately been found 
an uſeful medicine in agues, of which many 3 
ſons have been cured by taking a dram of the 
powdered bark every four hours during the in- 
termiſſions, though in ſome caſes it was neceſ- 

to join to it a little Peruvian bark (ſee the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions for the year 1763). To 
the taſte this bark diſcovers a pretty ſtrong bit- 
terneſs and aſtringency: with ſolution of chaly- 
beare vitriol, it ſtrikes an inky blackneſs. Theſe 
obſervations ſerve therefore to confirm what has 
been remarked under the head of the Peruvian 
bark, that in the diſtempers where that valuable 
medicine takes place, other bitters and aſtrin- 
ts are likewiſe uſeful, though in an inferiour 
+ The aſtringency of the willow bark is 
extracted both by water and ſpirit; and the 
black matter, produced by adding vitriol to the 
watery infuſion, is not diſpoſed to precipitate. 


SALYLIA. 


SAGE: a low ſhrubby plant, with ſquare 
ſtalks ; obtuſe wrinkled dry leaves ſet in pairs, 
and large bluiſh labiated flowers, in looſe Pikes 
on the tops of the branches: the upper lip of 
the flower is nipt at the extremity, the lower di- 
vided into three ſegments. It is a native of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, common in our gar- 
dens, and flowers in June. 


1. SaLVIA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Salvia 
major C. B. Salvia officinalis Linn. Common 
ſage: with the leaves nearly oval, but acumi- 
nated, ſometimes green and ſometimes red: 
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both the green and red ſorts riſe from the ſeeds 
of one and the fame plant. 


2. SALVIA HORTENSIS MINOR. Salvia minor 
aurita & non aurita C. B. Small ſage, or ſage 
of virtue : with narrower leaves, generally whi. 
tiſh, never red: moſt of them have at the bot- 
tom a piece ſtanding out at each fide in the 


form of ears. This is a variety of the former. 


Tux leaves and tops of ſage are moderately 
aromatic and corroborant, and uſed in debilities 
and relaxations both of the nervous and vaſcular 
ſyſtem. Their ſmell is pretty ſtrong and not 
diſagreeable; their taſte ſomewhat warm, bitter- 


iſn, and ſubaſtringent : with ſolution of chaly- 


beate vitriol, they ſtrike a deep black colour, 


The ſecond fort is both in ſmell and taſte the 


ſtrongeſt, the firſt moſt agreeable. Of both 
kinds, the flowers are weaker and more grateful 


than the leaves; and the cup of the flower 


ſtronger, and obviouſly more reſinous, than 
any other 
The leaves of ſage give out their virtue both 


to water and rectified ſpirit, moſt perfectly to 


the latter; to the former they impart a brown- 
iſh, to the latter a dark green tincture. The 
watery infuſion is often uſed as tea, and often 
acidulated with a little lemon juice for a diluent 


in febrile diſtempers : the ſpirituous tincture is 
in taſte ſtronger than the watery, but the ſmel] 


of the ſage is by this menſtruum covered or ſup- 
preſſed. The leaves and flowery tops, diſtilled 
with water, yield a ſmall quantity of eſſential 


oil, ſmelling ſtrongly and agreeably of the herb, 
in taſte very warm and pungent, when newly 
diſtilled of a fine greeniſh colour, by age turning 
yellow or brown : the remaining _—_—, > 
| | | 5 
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veſted of this aromatic and moſt active principle 
of the ſage, yields an extract weakly bitteriſh, 
ſubaſtringent, and ſubſaline. The ſpirituous 
extract, in ſmell weak and ſomewhat different 
in kind from that of the herb itſelf, diſcovers to 
the taſte a conſiderable aromatic warmth and 
pungency, reſembling that of camphor, but 


SAMBUCUS. 


ELDER: a plant, with finely ſerrated ſharp- 
pointed leaves, ſet in pairs on a middle rib, 
with an odd one at the end ; producing, on the 
tops of the branches, umbel-like cluſters of 
ſmall white flowers, followed each by a juicy 


berry, containing generally three ſeeds. 


1. SamBucus Pharm, Lond. & Edinb. Sam- 
bucus fructu in umbella nigro C. B. Ade. Sam- 
bucus nigra Linn. Elder tree: with nearly oval 
leaves, of which five or ſeven ſtand on one rib. 
It is a ſmall tree or ſhrub, covered with an aſh- 
coloured chapt bark, under which lies a thinner 
green one, and under this a white : it grows wild 
in hedges, flowers in May, and ripens its black 
berries in September. 


The bark of this tree is recommended as a 


ſtrong hydragogue in hydropic caſes. Sydenham 
directs three handfuls of the inner bark to be 
boiled in a quart of milk and water till only a 
pint remains, of which one half is to be taken 
in the morning, and the other at night, and this 
repeated every day: he obſerves, that this me- 
dicine operates both upwards and downwards ; 
and that if it does not vomit or purge at all, or 
but gently, it does no ſervice. Boerhaave ſays, 


that the expreſſed juice of the middle bark, 


Y 3 given 
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given from a dram to half an ounce (ſome go 
as far an ounce), is the beſt of hydragogues 
where the viſcera are ſound; and that it 6 
powerfully diſſolves the humours, and pro. 
cures ſo plentiful watery diſcharges from all the 
emunctories, that the patient is ready to faint 
from the large and ſudden inanition. The de- 
coction and juice are recommended alſo, in 
ſmaller doſes, as uſeful aperients and deobſtruents 


in different chronical diſorders. This bark has 


ſcarcely any ſmell, and very little taſte : on firſt 
chewing, it impreſſes a kind of ſweetiſhneſs, 
which is followed by a very flight but very 
durable acrimony, in which its medical activity 
ſeems to reſide, and which it imparts both to 


watery and ſpirituous menſtrua. 


The leaves, of a faint unpleaſant ſmell, and 
a ſtrong, very nauſeous, bitter kind of taſte, 
are ſaid ro be purgative and emetic like the 
bark. They are celebrated externally again} 
burns and inflammations, and for theſe purpoſes 
an ointment has been prepared for them in the 
ſhops : four ounces of the leaves, and the ſame 
quantity of the inner bark, freſh, were tho- 
roughly bruiſed, and boiled in a quart of lin- 


| ſeed oil till the watery moiſture was conſumed 


and the oil tinged of a green colour: the oil 
was then preſſed out, and brought to the con- 


ſiſtence of an ointment by melting in it fix 


ounces of white wax. 


The flowers of elder have an agreeable fla- 


vour, which they give over in diſtillation with 
water, and impart by infuſion both -to water 
and rectified ſpirit: on diſtilling with water a 
large quantity of the. flowers, a ſmall portion of 


a butyraceous eſſential oil ſeparates. Infuſions 


made from them while freſh are gently laxative 
and aperient: when dry, they are ſaid to pro- 
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mote chiefly the cuticular excretion, and to be 
particularly ſerviceable in eryſipelatous and 
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eruptive diſorders. From theſe alſo an unguent Uaguentum 


is prepared, probably of equal efficacy with the ſ 
other, and preferred by ſome as being more * 


elegant, by melting three pounds of mutton 
ſuet with a pint of oil-olive, and boiling in this 
mixture four pounds of the full blown flowers 
till they are almoſt criſp. | 


1 Pb. 


The berries, in taſte ſweetiſh and not unplea- Suce. bace. 


fant, yield on expreſſion a fine purpliſh juice, 


ſambuci ſpiſ- 
which inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of honey, 3 


either by itſelf or with the addition of half a ſambuci 
pound of fine ſugar to two pounds and an half , 1 P5. £4. 


ves an uſeful aperient and reſolvent in recent 
colds and ſundry chronical diſorders, gently 
looſening the belly, and promoting urine and 
perſpiration. 


2. EBuLus, Sambucus bumilis five ebulus 
C. B. Chamaatte. 
Dwarf - elder or Dane wort: an herbaceous plant, 
dying to the ground in winter; with longer 
leaves than thoſe of the elder tree, and nine 
leaves on one rib. It grows wild in ſome parts 
of England, flowers in July, and produces ripe 
black berries in the beginning of September. 

It is ſaid that this ſpecies has the ſame virtues 


. 


with the preceding, but differs ſomewhat in 


: that the bark (that of the root has 
been chiefly uſed) and the berries, are reſpec- 
tively more efficacious, and the leaves leſs ſo: 
that the rob or inſpiſſated juice of the berries, 
in-doſes of half an ounce Jo an ounce, acts as a 
ſtrong hydragogue, and in ſmaller doſes as a 
powerful reſolvent and deobſtruent. 


"FT s _ SANGUIS 


Sambucus Ebulus Linn. © 


and is ſcarcely acted on by watery 
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 SANGUIS DRACONIS. 


SANGUIS DRACONIS Pharm. Lond. & 


Edinbh. Cinnabaris Gracorum. DRacoxs. 
BLOOD, ſo called: a reſin, obtained from cer. 


tain large palm-like trees ( Palmijuncus Draco 


. amb. Calamus Rotang Linn.) growing 
in the Eaſt Indies ; brought over in oval drops 
wrapt up in flag-leaves, or in large and gene- 
rally more impure maſſes compoſed of ſmaller 
tears; of a deep dark red colour, which changes, 
in pulverization, to a crimſon. Sundry artificial 
compoſitions, coloured with the true dragons. 
blood, or with brazil wood or other materials, 


have been ſometimes ſold in the room of this 


commodity : ſome of theſe diſſolve like gums 


in water, and others crackle in the fire without 


proving inflammable ; whereas the genuine dra- 
gons-blood readily melts and catches flame, 
liquors. It 


diſſolves almoſt totally, by the aſſiſtance of heat, 


in rectified ſpirit, and tinges a large quantity of 


the menſtruum of a deep red colour: it is like- 
wiſe ſoluble in expreſſed oils, and imparts to 


them a red tincture, leſs beautiful than that 


which anchuſa communicates. 


Tuts reſin, in ſubſtance, has no ptible 
ſmell or tafte : when diffolved, er Vi- 
nous ſpirits or in oils, it diſcovers ſome degree 


of pungency and warmth. Ir is uſually looked 


A upon as a gentle incraſſant, deſiccative, and re- 


ſtringent ; and ſometimes preſcribed in theſe 


intentions againſt alvine and uterine fluxes, and 
ulcerations both internal and external. 
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and ſuppoſed to have. received its name 


SANICULA. SANTALUM. 
SANICULA. 


SANICULA officinarum C. B. Sanicula exro- 
pes Linn. SANnICLE: an umbelliferous plant, 
with ſhining dark green roundiſh leaves, cut 
into five ſegments, ſerrated about the edges; 
and rough ſeeds, which ſtick to the clothes. It 


is perennial and evergreen, grows wild in woods 


© hilly grounds, and flowers in May. 


Tunis herb, recommended both externally 
and internally as a vulnerary or mild reſtringent, 


the ſanative virtues aſcribed to it, diſcovers to 
the taſte a kind of bitteriſhneſs and roughneſs, 
followed by an impreſſion of acrimony — 
affects chiefly the throat: in the freſh leaves, 
the taſte is weak ; in the dry leaves, con- 
extracts made from them, by 


water — pit moderately ſtrong. 


SANTALUM. 


SAUNDERS. Three different woods are 
t under this name from the Eaſt Indies, 
in large billets: they are ſaid to be the produce, 


2 of the iſland Timor in che Indian ocean. 


1. SANTALUM crramun Pharm, Edin. 
Santalum album Linn. (a). Yellow ſaunders: 
of a pale yellowiſh or browniſh colour, and a 
cloſe even grain. This wood has a pleaſant 
ſmell, and a bitteriſh aromatic taſte accom- 


panied with an agrecable kind of pungency. 


04 The Santalum album, below, is ſaid not to be 
2 of a different ſi » but the alburnum of the trunk 


Diſtilled 


MATERIA MEDICA. 
Diſtilled with water, it yields a fragrant eſſential 
oil, which thickens in the cold into the con. 


ſiſtence of a balſam, approaching in ſmell to 
ambergris, or a mixture of ambergris and roſes: 


the remaining decoction, inſpiſſated to the con. 


ſiſtence of an extract, is bitteriſh and Mlightly 

nt. Rectified ſpirit extracts, by digeſtion 
conſiderably more than water : the colour of the 
tincture is a rich yellow. The ſpirit, diſtilled 
off, is lightly impregnated with the fine flavour 
of the wood: the remaining browniſh extract 
has a weak ſmell, and a moderate balſamic pun- 
gency. This wood therefore, though at preſent 
among us diſregarded, promiſes to have a good 
claim to the corroborant virtues aſcribed to it 

by Hoffman and others. | 


2. SANTALUM ALBUM. White faunders : of 
a cloſe texture and ſtraight fibres like the pre- 
ceding, but of a paler whitiſh colour. This 
ſpecies, far weaker than the yellow, both in 
ſmell and taſte, promiſes very little medicinal 
virtue: it has long been entirely neglected, and 
is now rarely to be met with in the ſhops. 


3. SANTALUM RUBRUM Pharm. Lond. & 


Edinb. Plerocarpus Santolinus Linn. Suppl. Red 


ſaunders: of a dull red almoſt blackiſh colour 


on the outſide, and a deep brighter red within : 
its fibres are now and then curled, as in knots. 
This alſo, recommended as an aſtringent and 
corroborant, appears to be of very little virtue, 
as it has no manifeſt ſmell, and little or no taſte: 


even of extracts made from it, with water or 


with ſpirit, the taſte is inconſiderable. Its prin- 
Cipal uſe is as a colouring drug. To watery 
liquors it communicates only a yellowiſh tinge, 
but to rectified ſpirit a fine deep red: a ſmall 
2 8 | 2 quantity 
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quantity of an extract made with this menſtruum 
r 
gant colour; though it not, like moſt 
other reſinous bodies, diſſolve in expreſſed oils, 
or communicate its colour to them : of diſtilled 
oils, there are ſome, as that of lavender, which 
receive a red tincture both from the wood itſelf 
and from the reſinous extract, but the greater 
number does not. 
Geoffroy and others take notice that the 
brazil woods are ſometimes ſubſtituted to red 
ſaunders, and the college of Bruſſels doubts 
whether all that is fold among them for ſaunders 
is not really a wood of that kind. According 
to the account which they have given of their 
red ſaunders, it is plainly the braſil wood of the 
dyers ; the diſtinguiſhing character of which is, 
that it imparts its colour to common water. Of 
the ſame kind alſo is the wood examined by 2 
. Cartheuſer under the name of red ſaunders, the > 
watery infuſion and extract of which were both | 1 
of a dark red. | 


SANTONICUM. 


 SANTONICUM SEMEN Pharm. Lond. & 
Euinb. Semen cing, ſemen ſandtum, ſemen contra, 
ſementing, WW ORMSEED : a ſmall light oval ſeed; 
: compoſed as it were of a number of thin membra- 
, nous coats; of a yellowiſh-greeniſh colour with a 
| caſt of brown; eaſily friable, by rubbing be- 
tween the fingers, into a fine chaffy kind of ſub- 
ſtance. The ſeeds have commonly mixed with 
them a conſiderable quantity of this chaffy mat- 
ter, and ſmall bits of ſtalks and leaves. They . 
are brought from the Levant, and ſuppoſed 
to be the produce of a ſpecies of ariemiſia, re- 
ſembling in its general appearance our _ 
leav 
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leaved mugwort, called by Linnzus Artemifa 
(Santonicum ) foliis caulinis linearibus pinnato-mul. 
tifidis, ramis indrvifis, fpicis ſecundis reflexis ; the 
Artemifia auſtriaca of Jacquin. 

| Tuzsz ſeeds have a moderately ſtrong, not 


agreeable ſmell, ſomewhat of the wormwood 
kind; and a very bitter ſubacrid taſte. They 


have been chiefly recommended as anthelmin. 


tics; and commonly taken, in this inten- 
tion, either along with melaſſes, or candied 
with ſugar. They might be uſed alſo for 
other purpoſes ; as they appear (at leaſt the ſpe. 
cimens which I examined) to be a not inele- 
gant ſtrong bitter. They give out their virtue 


both to water and ſpirit, together with a brown. 


iſn hue, which in the watery tincture has an ad- 
mixture of reddiſh, in the ſpirituous of yellow: 
the ſpirituous is leſs ungrateful in taſte, and 
diſcovers leſs alſo of the ill ſmell of the ſantoni- 
cum than the watery infuſion. In evaporation, 
water carries off greateſt part of the diſagreeable 


flavour of the ſeeds, the inſpiſſated extract being 


little other than ſimply bitter. An extract made 
by rectified ſpirit retains a conſiderable ſhare of 
the flavour: this extract appears to be the moſt 
eligible pr tion of the ſantonicum for the 
purpoſes of an anthelmintic; and the watery 
extract, or a tincture drawn from it, for the 
more general intentions of bitter medicines. 


$ APO. 


SOAP: a compoſition of oils or fats with al. 


kaline ſalts, incorporated ſo as to diſſolve to- 
gether in water into a milky ſemitranſparent 
liquid, IEA 
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1. Saro ounxus. Hard ſoap. The fineſt 
hard ſoap is pre with freſh-drawn oil of al- 
| monds, by digeſting it with thrice its meaſure of 
the ſoap-lyes, formerly deſcribed (ſee Sales alka- Sapo amyg- 
lai) in ſuch a heat that they may juſt ſimmer, bY 
In a few hours they unite into a turbid fluid, 
which, on being boiled a little, becomes more 
tranſparent, and ropy, ſo that if a little be ſuf- 
fered to cool, it will concrete like jelly. Some 
ſea ſalt is now thrown in, till the boiling liquor 1 
loſes its ropineſs ; and the coction continued till, 
on receiving ſome drops upon a tile, the ſoap is 1 
ſound to coagulate, and the water to freely ſepa- * 
rate from it. The fire being then removed, ; 
the ſoap riſes gradually to the ſurface ; from | T7 
whence it is taken off before it grows cold, and | 
put into a wooden mould, or frame, with a 7. 
cloth bottom : being afterwards ſeparated from 
the mould, it is ſet by till it has acquired a due 
conſiſtence. After the ſame manner a hard ſoap 
is made with oil-olive, which ſhould be of the 
fineſt kind, that the ſoap may prove as little 
ungrateful as poſſible either to the palate or ſto- 
mach. By the ſame or ſimilar proceſſes this Sapo Pb. 
commodity is prepared for commcn uſes in the Lend. mar. 
way of trade. The fineſt of the common ſoaps _ abu 
is that called Spaniſh or Caſtile ſoap, which is hiſpanus Pb. 
made with oil-olive, and the alkaline ſalt called E“. mat. med. 
foda or barilla: our ſoap-boilers find that this | 
alkali gives a better conſiſtence, or greater hard- 
neſs to the ſoap, than the other potaſhes or 
common vegetable alkalies. 

Hard ſoap, triturated with vegetable reſins 
and thick balſams, incorporates with them into 
2 compound, ſoluble, like the foap itſelf, in 
watery liquors : hence it proves an uſeful ingre- 
U dient in reſinous pills, which of themſelves are 
apt to paſs entire through the inteſtines, but * 
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the admixture of ſoap become diſſoluble in the 
ſtomach. It renders unctuous and thick mu- 
cous animal matters diſſoluble in like manner 
in aqueous fluids, and hence may be preſumed 
to act as a menſtruum for theſe kinds of ſub. 
ſtances in the body, that is to attenuate viſcid 


juices and reſolve obſtructions: ſuch, in effect, 
are the virtues which it appears to exert in 


cachectic, hydropic, and icteric caſes, in which 
laſt, particularly, its aperient and reſolvent 
powers have been often experienced. Solutions 
of it have been found likewiſe to diſſolve cer- 
tain animal concretions of the harder kind, as 
the filaments which are ſometimes ſeen float- 


ing in the urine of rheumatic and arthritic 


perſons, the matter ſecreted 'in gouty joints, 
and the more compact urinary calculus: on 
theſe ſubſtances (at leaſt on the latter) though 
ſoap of itſelf acts more languidly than lime- 
water, yet when joined to that menſtruum it re- 
markably increaſes its activity, the diſſolving 
power of a compoſition of the two being, 
according to Dr. Whytt's experiments, conſi- 
derably greater than that of the ſoap and lime- 


water unmixed: of the good effects of theſe 


medicines in calculous eaſes there are ſeveral 
inſtances; but what their effects may be in 
outy and rheumatic ones, is not yet well 
nown. | 6 
The uſual doſe of ſoap, as an aperient, is 
half a dram or a dram: as a lithontriptic, half 
an ounce, or an ounce, or more, are taken 
in a day at proper intervals. It is given in the 
form of a bolus or pills; or made into an elec- 
tuary with ſome grateful ſyrup, . as that of 
orange peel ; or diffolved in milk or other 
liquids. ® It is excellently covered by choco- 
late: two drams in a pint are not in the leaſt 
35 , perceived; 
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ived ; the chocolate is he by ſome 
we than without it. A little ſoap is always 
| added in the compoſition of chocolate, to make 
it froth. | 

In watery liquors it diſſolves only imperfectly, 

the ſolution being always turbid. Rectified 
ſpirit, tough it has no action on the alkaline 
ſalt or oil ſeparately, diſſolves the ſoap into a 
lmpid liquor. Proof ſpirit, free from acidity, 
diſſolves it as perfe&tly, and in much larger 
quantity ; rectified ſpirit not taking up one 
tenth its own weight, but proof ſpirit one third 
or more. The ſpirituous ſolutions bear to be 
largely diluted with pure water, without ſuffer- | 
ing any turbidneſs or ſeparation of their parts: | 
but on the addition of any acid, or of any com- k 
bination of acids with earthy or metallic bodies, | 
as the /al catharticus amarus, &c. the ſoap is 
reſolved into its conſtituent ingredients; its | 
alkaline ſalt being abſorbed by the acid, and A 

' the oil riſing to the ſurface, The oil, thus 
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- extricated from ſoap by acids, diſſolves like 
1 eſſential oils, in reclified ſpirit. | 

_ Soap is employed externally for diſcuſſing 
ſe rheumatic pains, arthritic tumours, the hu- 
al mours ſtagnating after ſprains, &c. Some pre- 


tend that the indurated tophaceous concretions 
in arthritic joints have been reſolved by the ex- 
ternal uſe of ſoapy cataplaſms. Several com- 
poſitions for external purpoſes are prepared in 
the ſhops. One part of Spaniſh ſoap, ſha- 
ved or cut in thin ſlices, is ſtirred into fix 
parts of common plaſter melted over the fire, 
and the mixture boiled till it acquires the con- 
liſtence of a plaſter ; which is formed into rolls 
whilſt hot, the ſoap diſpoſing it to grow brittle 
2s it cools : ſome endeavour to promote the Emplaſtrum 
reſolvent virtue of the ſoap, by adding to four fponis + 7s. 
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parts of the common plaſter, two of gum plaſter, 


Emp with one of ſoap tf. But ſoap acts to much 


dae. f FI. Ea. better advantage in the form of a cataplaſm or 


liniment, than in the ſtiff one of a plaſter. The 


Linimentum officinal ſaponaceous liniments are made, by 


ſaponis || P5. digeſting three ounces of Spaniſh ſoap in a pint 
wo cpr of roſemary till the ſpirit is Gturnte, 
and diſſolving in this ſolution an ounce of cam. 

| phor j: or by digeſting two ounces of ſoap in a 
pint of rectified ſpirit of wine, and afterward 


2 Ball. adding an ounce of camphor, and two drams 
2 r, of oil of roſemary 5. Sometimes opium is 


Joined, by which the compound is ſuppoſed to 
be rendered more effectual for allaying violent 
pains: half an ounce-of opium is digeſted with 


Ed. This is given alſo internally, in nervous colics, 
, jaundices, &c. \ | | 


2. SaPo MOLL1s. Soft ſoap. The common 
 foft ſoap uſed about London, generally of « 
greeniſh hue with ſome white lumps, is pre- 
pared chiefly with tallow : a blackiſh ſort more 


common in ſome other places, is ſaid to be 


made with whale oil. Both kinds are con- 


ſiderably more acrid than the hard ſoaps, and 


are employed only for ſome external purpoſes: 
a mixture of equal parts of our common ſoft 
ſoap and quicklime is uſed as a mild cauſtic. 


3. Sapo voLaTILis. Volatile ſoap. . Of this 

there are three kinds: one compoſed of fixt 
alkalies and volatile oils; another, of volatile 
alkalies, and oils of the groſſer or more fixt 
kind ; and the third, in which both the alkali 
and the oil are volatile. 5 
Fixt alkalies are very difficultly made to 
unite with diſtilled oils. The moſt commodi- 


ous 


the ſoap in the laſt mentioned compoſition. 
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ous method of obtaining the combination ap- 
to be, by throwing the ſalt red-hot into a 
ed mortar, immediately reducing it into 


er, then pouring on it, while it continues 


quite hot, by little at a time, an equal quantity 
or more of the oil, and continuing to grind 
them together, ſo as to form a ſmooth ſoft 
maſs. Stahl reports that the union may ſoon 
be obtained alſo, by agitating the ſalt with a 
{mall proportion of the oil, and a quantity of 
| ws vinous ſpirit; the ſpirit ſeeming to 

e as a medium for joining them together, 
This medicine, prepared with oil of turpentine, 


* 
was formerly celebrated as a diuretic, in ne — 


phritic complaints, and as a corrector of certain 
bles, particularly of apium: its virtues 
have not been fully determined by experience, 


Sapo philo- 


nor does the preſent practice pay any regard to 


it. Beaume obſerves, that it conſiſts of only 


the reſinous part of the oil united with the 


alkali; that the more fluid and well rectified 


paration is conſiderably expedited. 
Combinations of volatile alkalies with ex- 


are obtained more readily. One ounce of ſpirit 


the oil is, the leſs ſoap is obtained; and that by 
adding a little turpentine in ſubſtance, the pre- 


preſſed oils, and with the oily balfamic juices, 


Liniment. 


of ſal ammoniac, and three of oil of olives, ammoniz 


ſhaken together in a wide-mouthed vial, unite 
perfectly, in a ſhort time, into a white ſapo- 


naceous liquid: or, for a more active prepa- Linim. am- 
ration, one ounce of the volatile ſpirit with moniz fortius 


quicklime is ſhaken with two ounces of olive 
oil, Both theſe compoſitions are very acri- 


monious, and are uſed only externally, as ſti- 

mulants, in rheumatic and iſchiadic pains. 
Combinations of volatile alkalics with volatile 

olls, in a liquid form, have been already men- 
Vol. II. 2 
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tioned under the head of ſal alkalinus volatili : 
compoſitions of the ſame kind may be obtained 
in a ſolid ſtate, by mixing the ſalt with the oil, 
and ſubliming them together. It may be ob- 
ſerved, that in all theſe combinations made 
with volatile ſalts, though the pungency of the 
falt is more or leſs covered, it is never com- 
pletely ſheathed as that of the fixt alkalies is in 


the hard ſoaps; and that none of the com- 


poſitions, in which either the alkali or the oil i; 
volatile, are ſo perfectly ſaponaceous as thoſe in 


which they are both of the more fixt kind. 


SAPONARIA. 
SAPONARIA major Levis C. B. Saponaria 


officinalis Linn. SoarpwokT or BrutsSEworT: a 


ſmooth herb, with plantain-like three-ribbed 
leaves ſet in pairs on ſhort broad pedicles; 
producing, on the tops of the ſtalks, umbel- 
like cluſters of red, purple, or whitiſh flowers, 


cut deeply into five ſegments nipt at the ends, 


ſtanding in long cups, followed by pear-ſhaped 


capſules full of ſmall ſeeds: the root is long, 


ſlender, ſpreading to a great diſtance, ſo as 
ſcarce to be extirpated, of a browniſh colour on 
the outſide, internally white, with a yellowiſh 
fibre in the middle. It grows wild, but not 


very common, in moiſt grounds, and flowers 


in July. a 


Tux roots and leaves of ſaponaria diſcover 
to the taſte a kind of glutinous ſoftneſs or 


| ſmoothneſs; accompanied, in the roots, with 3 


ſweetiſhnefs and ſlight pungency ; in the leaves, 
with a degree of bitterneſs and roughneſs. The 


| ſmoothneſs or ſoapineſs, from which the plant 
received its name, is ſtrongeſt in the leaves; 


which, 
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which, on being agitated with water, raiſe a 
ſlippery froth, and are ſaid to impart a deter- 
t quality approaching to that of ſolutions of 
=> itſelf. This matter is diſſolved alſo by 
rectified ſpirit as well as water, and hence 
appears evidently of a differenc, nature from 
mmy vor mucilaginous ſubſtances: on in- 
iſſating the ſolutions, it remains entire in the 
extracts, and proves ſtronger in the ſpirituous 
extract than in the watery. This plant there- 
fore, among us diſregarded, may be preſumed 
to have ſome conliderable medicinal virtues : 
by the German phy ſicians, the roots are uſed 
in venereal maladies, and ſuppoſed to be ſimi- 
lar, but ſuperiour, to thoſe of ſarſaparilla. A 
ylician in Paris is ſaid lately to have given 
be in «7 mga juice of this plant to the quantity 
an ounce in a day, to perſons labouring 

— a gonorrhœa, with ſucceſs, 


SAPONARLE NUCUL#. 


NUL ſaponaris non edules C. B. Sa- 
poarie ſpbærulæ 3 filicifolie J. B. Baccæ 
es Marloe. SoAP-BERRIES: a ſphe- 


ical fruit, about the ſize of a cherry; whoſe 


cortical part is yellow, gloſſy, and ſo tranſ- 
parent, as to ſhew the ſpherical black nut, 
which rattles within, and which includes a 
white kernel. It is the produce of a ſmall tree, 
growing in Jamaica and other parts of the Weſt 
ndies, called by Sir Hans Sloane prunifera 
racemoſa, folio alato, coſta media membranulis 


uringue extantibus donata, fruttu FRO by 
Linnæus, Sapindus Saponaria. - 


IT is ſaid that this fruit, at leaſt its cortical 
-——— and no ſmell: that 
2 it 
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it raiſes a ſoapy froth with water, and ha 
ſimilar effects with ſoap in waſhing : that it is a 


medicine of ſingular and ſpecific virtue in chlo. 


roſes: and that a tincture or extract are prefer. 
able to the berry in ſubſtance, from whence it 
may be preſumed that its ſoapy matter, like 
that of the faponaria, js diſſoluble in ſpirit. Its 


medicinal virtue was firſt publiſhed by Marloe 


in a letter to Mr. Boyle; but the fruit having 
been concealed: under the fiftitious name of 
Bermudas berries, its uſe died with the author, 
That Marloe's Bermudas berries were the ſame 
with the ſoap-berries of America, had been 
ſuſpected by ſome, and was confirmed by 
Dale in examining the Bermudas berries which 
Marloe had left under that title behind him. 
They are ſtill, however, unknown in practice, 
and in the ſhops. 


 SARCOCOLLA, 


SARCOCOLLA Pharm. Lond. A concrete 
gummy-reſinous juice, brought from Perſia 
and Arabia, in fmall, ſpongy, crumbly, whitiſh- 
yellow grains, with a few of a reddiſh and 
ſometimes of a deep red colour mixed with 
them: the tears, when entire, are about the 
ſize of peas : the whiteſt tears or fragments are 


preferred, as being the freſheſt. The plant 


which produces this juice, and the place of its 


production, are unknown. 


SaxcocolLA has a bitteriſh ſubacrid taſte, 
followed by a nauſeous kind of ſweetiſnneſs. It 
ſoftens in the mouth, bubbles and catches flame 
from a candle, diſſolves almoſt wholly in water, 
and greateſt part of it in reCtified ſpirit. Its 
medicinal qualities are not well known: 2 1 

aid, 
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faid, when taken internally, to act as a ſlow 
and dangerous purgative ; externally, to cleanſe 
and promote the cicatrization of ulcers: diſ- 
ſolved in breaſt-milk, to be an uſeful collyrium 
for defluxions on the eyes. ; 


SARSAPARILLA, 


SARSAPARILLA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. 
Zarza quibuſdam : the root of a ſpecies of bind- 
weed, ſmilax aſpera peruviana five ſarſaparilla 
C. B. Smilax ( ſarſaparilla) caule aculeato an- 
gulato, foltis inermibus retuſo-mucronatis Linn. 

owing in the Spaniſh Welt Indies, and 
e. bearing the winters of our climate 
without ſhelter. The root conſiſts of a num- 
ber of ſtrings, of great length, about the thick- 
neſs of a gooſe-quill or thicker, flexible, free 
from knots, compoſed of fibres running their 
whole length, ſo that they may be ſtript in 
pieces from one end to the other. They are 
covered with a thin, browniſh, or yellowiſh 
aſh-coloured ſkin, under which lies a thicker, 
white, friable ſubſtance, and in the middle runs 
a woody pith. 


Tuis root has a farinaceous ſomewhat bitter- 
iſh taſte, and no ſmell. To water it com- 
municates a reddiſh brown, to rectified ſpirit a 
yellowiſh red tincture, but gives no conſiderable 
taſte to either 'menſtruum. An extract, ob- 
tained by inſpiſſating the ſpirituous tincture, 
has a weak, ſomewhat nauſeous, balſamic bit- 
teriſhneſs, which is followed by a light but 
durable pungency : the watery extract is much 
weaker, and in larger quantity, 
_ Sarſaparilla was firſt brought into Europe by 
the Spaniards, about the year 1563, with the 
2 3 19 7 character 


by boiling (a 
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character of a ſpecific for the cure of the lues 
venerea, which made its appearance a little be. 
fore that time, Whatever good effects it might 


have produced in the warmer climates, it was 


found to be inſufficient in this, inſomuch that 
many have denied it to have any virtue at all, 
and ſuppoſed that it could do no more than, by 
its farinaceous ſoftneſs, to obtund the force of 
the gaſtric fluid, and thus weaken the appetite - 


and digeſtion, It appears however, from expe- 


rience, that though greatly unequal to the cha- 
racter which it bore at firſt, yet, in many caſes, 
ſtrong decoctions of it, drank plentifully and 
duly continued, are of very conſiderable ſer- 


vice, for promoting perſpiration, and what is 


called ſweetening or purifying the blood and 
humours. In the medical obſervations pub- 
liſhed by a ſociety of phyſicians in London, 
there are ſeveral inſtances of its efficacy in 
venereal maladies, as an aſſiſtant to mercury, 
or when mercury had preceded it uſe: it often- 
times anſwered, and that ſpeedily, after mer- 


curial unctions, and long continued courſes of 


ſtrong decoctions of guaiacum, had failed. 
Three ounces of the root are boiled in three 
quarts of river water, till the liquor when ſtrained 
amounts to about one quart, which is taken 
at three or four doſes, either warm or cold, 
every twenty-four hours, Dr. Harris ſays, that 
infants who have received the infection from 
the nurſe, though full of puſtules and ulcers, 
and ſometimes troubled with nocturnal pains, 
are cured by ſarſaparilla without mercurials : 
he directs the powder of the root to be mixed 
with their food. 

* The London college have now admitted as 
officinals a 2 decoction of ſarſaparilla, made 


er maceration) ſix ounces of the 
| | „ 
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root in eight pints of water to four; and a 
compound one, in which, to fix ounces of 


guaiacum wood, and liquorice, and three drams 
of the bark of mezereon root, to be boiled in 
ten pints of water to five. 


SASSAFRAS. 


' SASSAFRAS Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. The 
root of a large American tree of the bay kind, 


_ (laurus (ſaſſafras) foliis integris trilobiſque Linn. 


bor ex florida ficulneo folio C. B.) brought 
over in long ſtraight pieces, very light and of 


a ſpongy texture, covered with a rough fun- 


bark, outwardly of an aſh-colour, in- 
wardly of the colour of ruſty iron. 


Tuis root has a fragrant ſmell, and a ſweet- 
iſh ſubaſtringent, aromatic taſte ; the bark is 
much ſtronger than the internal woody part, 
and the ſmall twigs than the larger pieces. It 


gives out its virtues, together with a reddiſh 


colour, totally to ſpirir, leſs perfectly to water: 
the ſpirituous tincture ſmells weakly and taſtes 
ſtrongly, the watery ſmells ſtronger and taſtes 
weaker of the root. Diſtilled with water, 


343 


ſarſaparilla are added one ounce each of ſaſſafras, Decod. far- 


comp. 


Ph. Lond. 


it yields a fragrant eſſential oil, of a pene- Ol. efſertiale 


trating pungent taſte, ſo ponderous as to ſink 
in water, limpid and colourleſs when newly 
diſtilled, by age growing yellowiſh and at length 
of a reddiſh brown colour : the remaining de- 
coction, inſpiſſated, yields a bitteriſn ſubaſtrin- 
gent extract. Redtified ſpirit, diſtilled from 
the tincture made in that menſtruum, brings 
over with it nothing conſiderable: the inſpiſſa- 


ted extract retains, along with the bitterneſs 


and ſubaſtringency, nearly all the aromatic 
CF ” ; matter 


rad. ſaſſafr. 
Ph. Lond. & 
Ed. 
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matter of the root, though the ſmell is in great 
part ſuppreſſed in the extract as well as in the 


tincture. | 


Saſſafras is uſed as a mild corroborant, dia. 
phoretic, and ſweetener, in ſcorbutic, vene. 
real, cachectic, and catarrhal diſorders. For 
theſe purpoſes, both the volatile and the 
fixt parts, the diſtilled oil and the watery 
extract, have been given with ſucceſs : the ſpi- 
rituous tincture or extract, which contain both, 
appear to be the moſt elegant preparations. 
Infuſions made in water, from the cortical or 
the woody part raſped or ſhaved, are com- 


monly drank as tea: in ſome conſtitutions, 


theſe liquors, by their fragrance, are apt, on 
firſt taking them, to affect the head; an in- 
convenience, which is generally got the better 
of on continuing their uſe for a little time, and 
which neither the watery nor ſpirituous extracts 
are at all ſubject to. . 


SATURE T4. 


 SATUREIA hortenfis five cunila ſativa plini 


C. B. Thymbra. Satureia hortenſis Linn. 
SUMMER SAVOURY ; a low, ſhrubby, ſome- 
what hairy plant: with ſmall oblong narrow 
leaves, narroweſt at the bottom, ſet in pairs; 
and ſmall cluſters, in the boſoms of the leaves, 
of pale purpliſh labiated flowers, whoſe upper 
lip is nipt at the extremity, the lower cut into 


three ſegments, It grows wild in ſome of the 


ſouthern parts of Europe, and is ſawn annually 


in our culinary gardens. 


Tux leaves of ſavoury are a warm aromatic; 
of a grateful ſmell, like that of thyme but 
milder; and a penetrating pungent taſte. To 
"4 . rectified 
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SAT TRION. 
rectified ſpirit, they give out the whole of their 


active matter, together with a dark green tinc- 
ture: water receives from them a reddiſh brown 
colour, and a conſiderable ſmell, but very little 
of their taſte. In diſtillation with water, they 
yield a ſmall quantity of a fragrant eſſential oil, 


| very pungent, and of great ſubtility and volati- 


lity : the remaining decoction, inſpiſſated, leaves 
a weakly bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, ungrateful ex- 


tract. Rectified ſpirit elevates in diſtillation 


much leſs than might be expected from the re- 
markable volatility of the oil: the extract ſmells 
agreeably, though weakly, of the ſavoury, and 
has a very warm, pungent, aromatic taſte. 


SATTRION. 


SATYRION Pharm. Edinb. Orchis mario 
mas foliis maculatis C. B. | Cynoeſorchis & teſti- 
culus caninus quibuſdam. Orchis maſcula Linn. 
Oxcn1s: a plant with ſix or ſeven lang ſmooth 
narrow leaves, variegated with dark-coloured 
ſtreaks or ſpots, iſſuing from the root; and 
one or two embracing the ſtalk, which is 
ſingle, roundiſh, and ſtriated : on its top ap- 
pears a long looſe ſpike of irregular, naked, 
purpliſh red flowers, conſiſting each of fix 
petala ; one of which is large, cut into three 
ſections, hanging downwards; the others ſmaller, 
forming a kind of hood above it, with a tail 
behind : the root conſiſts of two roundiſh 
whitiſh tubercles, about the ſize of nutmegs, 
one plump and juicy, the other fungous and 
ſomewhat ſhrivelled, with a few large fibres at 
the top. It is perennial, grows wild in ſhady 

nds and moiſt meadows, and flowers in the 


— of May or ſooner. 
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Tux plump roots or bulbs (the only 
directed for medicinal uſe) have a faint — 


unpleaſant ſmell, and a viſcid ſweetiſh taſte. 
They abound with a glutinous ſlimy juice, in 
virtue of which they have been found ſervice. 
able, like althea root and other mucilaginous 


they appear to have little claim. 
The ſubſtance brought from the eaſtern 
countries under the names of Salep, /alleb, and 
ſerapias, and recommended, like our orchis 
root, in bilious dyſenteries, defluxions on the 
breaſt, and as a reſtorative, appears to be no 
other than the prepared roots of ſome plants of 
the orchis kind, of which different ſpecies are 


 faid to be taken indiſcriminately. The ſalep 


comes over in oval pieces, of a yellowiſh white 
colour, ſomewhat cs and pellucid, very hard 
and almoſt horny, of little or no ſmell, in taſte 
like gum. tragacanthQ The common orchis 


root, boiled in water, freed from the ſkin, and 
afterwards ſuſpended in the air to dry, gains 


exactly the ſame appearance: the roots thus pre- 

ed do not grow moiſt or mouldy in wet wea- 
ther, which thoſe, that have been barely dried, are 
very liable to: reduced into powder, they ſoften 


or diſſolve as it were in boiling water into a 


kind of mucilage ; which may be diluted, for uſe, 
with a larger quantity of water, or with milk. 
* The following proceſs for the preparation 


of ſalep from the Engliſh orchiſes, by Mr. 


Moult, of Rochdale, is publiſhed in the 
Phileſ. Tranſat. vol. lix. “ The new root is 
to be waſhed in water, and the fine brown ſkin 
which covers it is to be ſeparated by means of 
a. ſmall bruſh, or by dipping the root in hot 


water, 


vegetables, in a thin acrid ſtate of the humour 
. and eroſions of the inteſtines. They have been 
celebrated alſo for aphrodiſiac virtues, to which 
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water, and rubbing it with a coarſe linen cloth. 
When a ſufficient number of roots have been 
thus cleaned, they are to be ſpread on a tin 
plate, and placed in an oven heated to the 
uſual degree, where they are to remain ſix or 
ten minutes, in which time they will have loſt 
their milky whiteneſs, and acquired a tranſ- 

y like horn, without any diminution of 
— Being arrived at this ſtate, they are to 
be removed, in order to dry and harden in the 
air, which will require ſeveral days to effect; 
or by uſing a very gentle heat, they may be 

iſhed in a few hours.” 


SAXIFRAGA. 


SAXIFRAGA rotundifolia alba C. B. Saxi- 
fraga granulata Linn. WHITE SAXIFRAGE: a 
plant with kidney-ſnaped crenated yellowiſh- 

leaves, and round flender purpliſh 
* ſtalks, on the tops of which grow 
ſhort looſe ſpikes of pentapetalous white flowers, 
followed each by a two-horned capſule full of 
ſmall ſeeds: the root is compoſed of ſmall 
fibres, with a number of little tubercles among 
them, about the ſize of pepper-corns, contain- 
ing under a chaffy 8 irregular whitiſh 
bodies ſomewhat brittle like the kernels of 
fruits, It is perennial, grows wild in ſandy 
_— — and flowers in May: the 
ves and ſtalks wither ſoon after flowering, 
and by degrees the tubercles of the roots alſo 
diſappear. | 

Taz leaves of this plant, of little or no ſmell, 
and of a weak unpleaſant taſte; and the tu- 
bercles of the roots, improperly called ſeeds, of 
no ſmell, and in taſte ſweetiſh with a very 
ſlight acrimony ; are recommended as * 

| an 
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and diuretics, in obſtructions of the menſe, 
ſtranguries, and nephritic caſes. Among us, 


they have long been diſuſed, and unknown in 


the ſnops; a more common plant, of the ſame 
name, but of a different genus, and of more 
activity, having generally ſupplied their place, 
viz. 


 SAXIFRAGA VULGARIS. 
SAXIFRAGA vulgaris five anglica, Hippo. 


 marathrum anglicum, Feniculum erraticum : Seel 


pratenſe, ſilaus forte plinio C. B. Angelica pra- 


tenſis apii folio Tourn, Peucedanum Silaus Linn. 
EnGLisH or MEaDow SAXIFRAGE: an umbelli. 
ferous plant, with winged leaves ſubdivided - 


into oblong narrow ſharp-poiated ſegments: 
the flowers are of a yellowiſh white colour, the 


umbel naked, but its ſubdiviſions have ſeveral 


little leaves at their origin; the ſeeds are ſhort, 


browniſh or reddiſh, plano-convex, with three 


deep furrows ſo as to appear winged: the root 
is long, about the thickneſs of the finger, 
browniſh or blackiſh on the outſide, and white 
within. It is perennial, common in meadows 
and paſture grounds, and flowers in June. 


Tux roots, leaves, and ſeeds of this plant 
have been commended as aperients, diuretics, 
and carminatives; and appear, from their aro- 
matic ſmell, and moderately warm pungent 
bitteriſh taſte, to have a better claim to theſe 
virtues than the preceding ſaxifrage. They are 
rarely or never uſed. 


SC AMMONIUM. 


 SCAMMONIUM Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. 
Diagrydium. SCAMMONY : the concrete gum- 
my 
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my reſinous juice of the roots of a ſpecies of 
convolvulus (convolvulus (ſcammonia ) foliis ſa- 
gittatis poſtice truncatis, pedunculis bifloris Linn.) 
diſtinguiſhed by the leaves being ſhaped like an 
arrow-head and having two ſemicircular notches 


at the bottom on each ſide of the footſtalk, the 


flowers being of a pale yellowiſh colour and 
ſtanding two on one ſtem: it is a native of 
Syria, and has been lately found to bear the 
colds of our own climate. The ſcammony is 


extracted in Syria, by baring the upper part of 
the root in June, cutting off the top obliquely, 


and placing a ſhell or ſome other receptacle at 
the depending part to receive the milky juice, 
which on ſtanding concretes into ſolid maſſes, 
The beſt ſcammony is brought from Aleppo, 
in light ſpongy maſſes, eaſily friable, gloſly, of 
different ſhades of colour from a grey or yel- 
lowiſh white almoſt to black, when reduced to 
der of a browniſh white colour. An in- 
wr ſort comes from Smyrna, in compact 
hard ponderous pieces, full of ſand and other 
impurities. Such ſhould be choſen as crumbles 


the moſt eaſily betwixt the fingers, grows in- 


ſtantly white on the contact of watery moiſture, 
and leaves little or no feces on being diſſolved. 
Its colour in the maſs affords no criterion of its 
purity or goodneſs. 

Scammony has a ſlight unpleaſant ſmell, and 
a weak bitteriſh ſubacrid taſte. It conſiſts of 


about equal parts of reſinous and gummy mat- 


ter, and hence diſſolves almoſt totally in a mix- 


ture of equal parts of rectified ſpirit and water, 


that is, in proof ſpirit. Rectified ſpirit takes 
up the reſin, with ſome part of the gum: if 
the tincture be inſpiſſated a little, and then 
mixed with water, the gum continues diſſolved, 
and the pure reſin precipitates. By trituration 
. with 
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with water, or by bare maceration, the ſcam. 


mony is reſolved into a milky liquor verging to 


greeniſh; which on ſtanding depoſites ſame 


portion of the reſin, but retains its milkineſß. 


This gummy-reſin is one of the ſtrong ti. 
mulating cathartics ; more kindly in operation, 
and hence in more general uſe, than moſt of 
the other ſubſtances of that claſs: the doſe iy 
from two or three grains to twelve. Sundry 


ill qualities have been aſcribed to it, which it is 


not found to poſſeſs: and ſundry corrector 
have been deviſed, which it does not appear to 
want. In cold indolent ſerous habits, ſcam- 
mony itſelf procures generally a plentiful eva. 


cuation with great eaſe and ſafety: in inflam. 


matory caſes, and the more irritable diſpoſi- 
tions, it is indeed dangerous; but no other- 


vwiſe fo than the reſt of the ſtrong purgatives; 
and no otherwiſe than by virtue of that power 


Pulvis e 
ſcammonio 
comp. + Ph. 
Lond. t Ph. 
Ed. 


Pulv. e ſcam- 
mon. cum 

aloe Ph. Lond. 
Pulv. e ſcam- 
mon, cum 
calom. Ph. 


$ EleQar. e 
ſcammonio 
Ph. Lond. 


on which its efficacy in the oppoſite circum- 
ſtances depends. 

By the ſmallneſs of the doſe of this medicine, 
its eaſy ſalubility, and its having little taſte, it 
is fitted for being commodiouſly taken in almoſt 


any form. It is made in the ſhops into a powder, 
with the addition of an equal weight of hard 


extract of jalap, and a fourth of its weight of 


ginger} ; or with equal its weight of cryſtals of 
of tartar}. It is likewiſe combined with aloes, 


and alſo with calomel, in different officinal 
powders. A ſcammoniate electuary is com- 
poſed of one ounce of ſcammony, aromatiſed 
with half an ounce of cloves, half an ounce of 


ginger, and a ſcruple of the eſſential oil of 


caraway-ſeeds made up with ſyrup of roſes; 
of which compoſition, one dram and a half 
contain fifteen grains of the ſcammonyyg. Agree- 


able purging troches, for thoſe who are — 
: 2 eaſily 
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of oil of cinna- 
mon, and eight ounces fine ſugar, and 

moiſtening the mixture with ſo much roſe- 

water as will render it of a due conſiſtence for 

being formed: each tablet is made to weigh 

about a dramf, and conſequently contains two + Morſuli 
grains and a half of ſcammony. One of the h 
moſt elegant liquid preparations is a ſolution of 35. 

the ſcammony in a ſtrong infuſion or decoction 

of liquorice, poured off from the feces, and 

aromatiſed with ſome grateful diſtilled water = 
or aromatic tincture; as thoſe of cardamom- / 


ſeeds, 

The dried root of the plant, as well as its 
juice, may perhaps deſerve ſome notice. Dr. 
Ruſſel, to whom the public is obliged for an 1 
accurate hiſtory of this drug, relates that a de- | 
coction of half an ounce of the root procured 
five ſtools, without gripes, ſickneſs, or any 
manner of uneaſineſs, and, on repeating the 
trial ſeveral times, had the ſame effect: and 


— — — 


ry that the decoctions are entirely without ſmell, 8 
rd and in taſte rather ſweetiſh than diſagreeable. 9 
of Neither the ſtalks, leaves, flowers, or ſeeds, 

of ſeemed to have any purgative virtue (a). 
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SCILLA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb, Scilla ra- 
dice alba, & ſcilla vulgaris radice rubra C. B. 
Ornitbogalum maritimum Tourn. Scilla maritima 
Lim. Sqvitt or Sea-0n10N : a plant with a 
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large bulbous onion-like root; from which riſe, 
firſt a naked ſtalk: bearing ſeveral hexapetalous 
white flowers, and afterwards large green lily. 
like leaves with a remarkable rib in the middle 


of each. It grows ſpontaneouſly on ſandy 


ſhores in Spain and in the levant, from whence 
we are annually ſupplied with the roots. They 
ſhould be choſen — plump, freſh, and full 
of a clammy juice: ſome are of a reddiſh 
colour, and others white, but no difference i; 
obſerved in the qualities of the two ſorts, and 
hence the college allows both to be taken 


promiſcuouſly. 


Tuis root is to the taſte very nauſeous, 
intenſely bitter, and acrimonious : much hand- 
led, it exulcerates the ſkin, Taken internally, 
it acts as a powerful attenuant and aperient: in 
doſes of a few grains it promotes expectoration 
and urine: in ſomewhat larger ones, it proves 
emetic and ſometimes purgative. It is one of 
the moſt certain diuretics in hydropic caſes, 
and expectorants in althmatic ones, where the 
lungs. or ſtomach are oppreſſed by tenacious 
phlegm, or injured by the imprudent uſe of 
opiates, LESS | 

This medicine, on account of its ungrateful 
taſte, is moſt commodiouſly taken in the form 
of pills; into which the dried root may be 


reduced, by beating it with thrice its weight 


Pil. ſcilliticæ 
Ph. Ed. + 


Pil. e ſcilla * 
Ph, Lend. t 


each of ammoniacum and leſſer cardamom- 


ſeeds in powder, and extract of liquorice, and a 
ſufficient quantity of ſimple ſyrup f or one 
dram of dried ſquills may be mixed with three 
drams each of powdered ginger and ſoap, and 
two drams of ammoniacum, making up the 
maſs with ſyrup of ginger. In whatever form 
{quills are given, unleſs when deſigned to act as 


an 
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an emetic, the addition of ſome grateful aro- 
matic material is of uſe, to prevent the nauſea 
which of themſelves they are very apt, even in 
ſmall doſes, to occaſion. 80S 

The freſh root loſes in drying about four 
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fifths of its weight, without any conſiderable 
loſs of its taſte or virtue; the vapour which 


exhales appearing to be little other than merely 
aqueous. Hence four grains, which are the 
mean doſe of the dry root in powder, are 
equivalent to near a ſcruple of the freſh ſquill. 
The moſt convenient way of drying it is, after 
peeling off the outer ſkin, to cut the roots tranſ- 
verſely into thin ſlices (not to ſeparate the coats, 
as has been uſually directed) and expoſe them 
to a gentle warmth, 

The ancients, in order to abate the acrimony 
of the ſquill for certain purpoſes, incloſed it 
(after ſeparating the ſkin, and the fibres at the 
bottom with the hard part from which they iſſue) 
in a paſte made of flour and water, and then 
baked it in an oven, till the paſte became dry, 
and the ſquill ſoft and tender throughout. The 
(quill, ſo prepared, was beaten with two-thirds 
its weight of flour, the mixture formed into 
troches, and dried with a gentle heat. Theſe 


Scilla exfic- 
cata Ph, 
Lend. & Ed. 


Scilla cocta. 


troches were ſuppoſed to be alexipharmac, and 1 


in this light were made an ingredient in the- 
naca, The virtues of the freſh ſquill may be 
preferved by beating it with ſugar into a con- 


Conſ. ſcilla 
Pb. Lond. 


ſerve, in the proportion of one ounce of the ſquill 


to five ounces of fine ſugar. 
Water, wine, proof ſpirit, and rectiſied ſpirit, 
extract the virtues both of the freſh and the dry 


root. The London college have directed a Tin. ſcilla 
tincture in which two ounces of freſh dried Ph. Lond. 


quills are digeſted for eight days in a pint of 


Proof ſpirit, Nothing riſes in diſtillation with 
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any of theſe menſtrua, the entire bitterneſs ang 
pungency of the ſquill remaining concentrated 
in the inſpiſſated extracts: the ſpirituous ex. 
tract is in ſmaller quantity than the watery, and 
of a proportionably ſtronger almoſt fiery taſte. 
Alkalies conſiderably abate both the bitterneſ; 
and acrimony of the ſquill: vegetable acid; 
make little alteration in either, though the 


_ admixture of the acid taſte renders that of the 


Acetum ſcil- 
Iz Ph. Lond. 


Acetum ſcil- 


ht. Ph. Ed. 


Oxym, ſcil. 


lit. Ph. Lond. 


Syr. ſcillit, 


Ph, Ed. 


{quill more ſupportable. Theſe acids extract 
its virtue equally with watery or ſpirituous 
menſtrua; and, as an expectorant in diſor- 
ders of the breaſt, excellently coincide with it. 
The college of London directs an acetous tinc- 


the dry roots in ſix pints of vinegar, with a gen- 


tle heat: to the liquor preſſed out, and aſter 


ſettling poured off from the feces, one twelfth 
its quantity of proof ſpirit is added, to prevent 
its growing ſoon foul, The college of Edinburgh 
for the ſame preparation directs the proportions 
of two ounces of dried ſquills, two pounds and 
a half of diſtilled vinegar, and three ounces of 
rectified ſpirit. A ſcillitic oxymel is obtained 
by boiling a quart of the acetous tincture with 
three pounds of clarified honey, till the mixture 
acquires the conſiſtence of a ſyrup : and a ſyrup 
of ſquills, by diſſolving three pounds and a half 
of fine ſugar in two pounds of the vinegar. 
Theſe preparations are uſed, as expectorants, in 


doſes of one, two, or three drams, along with 


cinnamon or ſome other grateful water: where 


the firſt paſſages are overloaded with viſcid 
phlegm, an ounce or more 1s given at once, to 


procure a more ſpeedy and effectual evacuation 


by vomit. 


SCINCUS. 


ture to be prepared, by macerating a pound of 
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SCINCUS. 


SCINCUS feu crocodilus terreftris Raii. The 
Sk: a finall amphibious animal, of the li- 


zard kind, clothed with greyiſh ſcales, caught 


about the Nile, &c. and thence brought, dried, 
to us, remarkably ſmooth and gloſly as if var- 
niſhed. The fleſh of this animal, particularly 


diforders. Whatever virtues it may have when 
uſed freſh, as food, it is not expected to be of 


any importance as it comes to us, and ſerves 
only to increaſe the number of the articles 


of which mithridate is compoſed, 


SCORDIUM. 


SCORDIUM Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. C. B. 
Chamedrys paluſtris & triſſago paluſtris quibuſdam. 
Teucrium Scordium Linn, W ATER-GERMANDER : 
a trailing plant, with oblong, oval, indented, 
ſoſt hoary leaves, ſet in pairs, without pedicles : 
in their boſoms iſſue purpliſh monopetalous 
flowers, not above four or five together, each 
cut into five ſegments and followed by four 
ſmall ſeeds lodged in the cup. It is ſometimes 
ſound wild in watery places, but the ſhops are 
ſupplied chiefly from gardens : it is perennial, 
and flowers in June, 


Taz leaves of ſcordium, rubbed betwixt the 
fingers, yield a moderately ſtrong ſmell, ſome- 
what of the garlic kind: to the taſte they diſco- 
ver a conſiderable bitterneſs and ſome pun- 
gency ; but the aſtringent power, which ſome 
aſcribe to them, could not be diſtinguiſhed, 
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of the belly, has been ſaid to be diuretic, alex- 
ipharmac, aphrodiſiac, and uſeful in leprous 
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either by the taſte, or by ſolution of chalybeare 
vitriol, They are recommended as alexiphar. 
macs and corroborants, in malignant and py. 


trid diſorders, and in Jaxities of the inteſtines, 
they enter ſeveral officinal compoſitions in thoſe 


intentions, and are fometimes employed exter. 
nally in antiſeptic cataplaſms and fomentations. 

On keeping the dry. herb for ſome months, 
its ſmell is diſſipated ; and the bitterneſs, thu 
diveſted of the flavouring matter, proves conh. 
derably leſs ungrateful than at firft. The leaves, 
moderately and newly dried, give out their ſmel 
and taſte both to water and to rectified ſpirit, 
and tinge the former of a browniſh, the latte: 
of a deep green colour. In diſtillation, their 
peculiar flavour ariſes with water; but the im- 
pregnation of the diſtilled fluid 1s not ſtrong, nor 
could any eſſential oil be obtained on ſubmitting 
to the operation ſeveral pounds of the herb : the 
remaining decoction, inſpiſſated, leaves a very 
bitter mucilaginous extract. Rectified ſpin: 
brings over little or nothing: the inſpiſſated ex. 
tract partakes in a confiderable degree of the 
flavour of the ſcordium, and proves in bitterneſ- 
alſo far ſtronger than the watery. 


S coRZONER A. 
SCORZONERA latifolia ſinuata C. B. Vip. 


raria & ſerpentaria biſpanica quibuſdam. Scorz- 


nera hiſpanica Linn. VIrIRS-OGCRASSͤH: a plant 
with large ſharp- pointed leaves, ſlightly ſinuated 
about the edges, having a large prominent rib 


in the middle, joined to the ſtalks without pedi- 
cles: on the tops of the branches grow yellov 


floſculous flowers, fet in ſcaly cups, followed 


by oblong roundiſh ſtriated ſeeds winged with 
down: the root is long, ſingle, from the ſize o 
a gooſe 
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a gooſe-quill to that of the little finger, of « 
— on the outſide and white within. It 
is perennial, a native of Spain, and common in 
our culinary gardens. | 


Taz roots of ſcorzonera have been employed 
medicinally as alexipharmacs, and in hypochon- 
driacal diſorders = obſtructions of the viſcera ; 
but at preſent ate more properly looked upon 
as alimentary articles, in general ſalubrious, and 
moderately nutritious. They abound with a 
milky juice, of a ſoft ſweetiſh taſte, but which 
in drying contracts a ſlight bitterneſs. Extracts 
made from them by water are conſiderably ſweet 
and mucilaginous: extracts made by rectified 
ſpirit have a leſs degree of ſweetiſhneſs, accom- 
panied with a ſlight grateful warmth. In Car- 
theuſer's experiments, the ſpirituous extract 
amounted to one third the weight of the root, 
and the watery to above one half: as his watery 
extract, though in larger quantity than the ſpi- 
rituous, was nevertheleſs, like mine, ſweeter, 
it ſhould ſeem that the ſweet matter of ſcorzo- 
nera is ſome what different, in regard to its ſolu- 
bility, from that of moſt of the other vegetable 
ſweets that have been examined, the ſpirituous 
extracts having generally much the greateſt 
ſweetneſs. | 


SCROPHULARTA, 


FIGWORT: a plant with ſquare ſtalks; 
the leaves ſet in pairs, at diſtances, in oppoſite 
directions; the branches terminated by looſe 
ſpikes of irregular, purple, helmet-ſhaped flow- 
ers; each of which is followed by a roundiſh 
pointed capſule, containing numerous ſmall 
ſeeds in two cells, It is perennial, 
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I. SCROPHULARIA nodeſa fatida C. B. Mille. 
morbia quibuſdam. Scrophularia nodoſa Linn, 


Common figwort or kernelwort : with the leaves 


ſomewhat heart-ſhaped and ſerrated about the 


edges; the roots long, thick, and full of knot; 


and tubercles. It grows wild in woods . and 
hedges, and flowers in July. 

The roots and leaves of this plant have been 
celebrated both internally and externally, againſt 
inflammations, the piles, ſcrophulous tumours, 
and old ulcers, Their ſenſible qualities are, 2 
rank ſmell ſomewhat like that of elder leaves 
but ſtronger, and a diſagreeable bitteriſn taſte, 
The anodyne and anti-inflammatory virtues, 
which they are reckoned to exert in external 
applications, are attributed in great part to the 
odorous matter, which is ſuppoſed to be ſome- 
what of the narcotic kind: the root, which has 
leſs of this ſmell than the leaves, has been gene- 
rally preferred for internal uſe. At preſent, they 
are both among us diſregarded. 


2. SCROPHULARIA aguatica major C. B. Be- 
tonica aquatica, Scrophularia aquatica Linn. 
Greater water figwort, water betony : with the 
leaves oblong, nearly oval, crenated about the 
edges; the ſtalks winged at the angles; the roo: 
compoſed of numerous white ſtrings iſſuing 
from one head. It grows in watery places, and 
flowers in July, | 

The leaves of this ſpecies are recommended 
for the ſame purpoſes as thoſe of the preceding, 
to which they have by ſome been preferred : in 
taſte and ſmell, they are ſimilar, but weaker. 
Mr. Marchant reports, in the Memoirs of the 
French Academy, that this plant is the ſame 


with the iguetaia of the Brazilians, celebrated as 


a f. pecific corrector of the ill flavour of ſenna: 45 
Te | f 


SEDUM. 
his authority, the Edinburgh college, in their 


common infuſion of that drug, directed two 
thirds its weight of the water of figwort leaves 
to be joined ; but as they have now diſcarded 
this ingredient, we may preſume that it was not 
found to be of much uſe. 


SEDUM. 


SEDUM ms vulgare C. B. Aizoon & bar- 
ha jovis quibuſdam. Semper vivum teftorum Linn. 
HovuSELEEK or SENGREEN : a plant with numer- 
ous, thick, ſtiff, fleſhy, pointed leaves, lying 
over one another in form of a roundiſh cluſter ; 
in the middle of which riſes a ſtiff ſtalk, covered 
with ſmaller leaves, divided at the top into 
ſeveral branches, bearing purpliſh flowers with 
twelve petala, which are followed by the ſame 
number of capſules full of ſmall ſeeds. It is 

nnial and evergreen, grows on old walls and 
the tops of houſes, and flowers in June. 


Tus leaves of houſelcek, of no remarkable 
ſmell, diſcover to the taſte a mild ſubacid au- 


ſterity: their expreſſed juice, of a pale yellow- - 


iſh hue when filtered, yields on inſpiſſation a 
deep yellow, tenacious, mucilaginous mals, con- 


ſiderably acidulous and acerb: from whence it 


may be preſumed, that this herb has ſome 
claim to the refrigerant and reſtringent virtues 
that have been aſcribed to it. Ir is obſervable 
that the filtered juice, on the addition of an 
5 * quantity of rectified ſpirit of wine, forms 
a light white coagulum, like creme of fine po- 
matum, of a weak but penetrating taſte : this, 
freed from the fluid part, and expoſed to the 
air, almoſt totally exhales. From this experi- 
ment it is concluded by ſome that houſeleck 
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contains a volatile alkaline ſalt (a): but the 
juice coagulates in the ſame manner with vola. 
tile alkalies themſelves, as alſo with fixt alkalies: 
acids produce no coagulation. 


SELE¹ENILT ES. 


SELENITES : an earthy or ſtony concrete, 
not diſſoluble in acids; calcining in a gentle 
heat into a ſoft powderf, which forms a te. 
nacious paſte with water: eompoſed of calca. 
reous earth and vitriolic acid. | 


Tux vitriolic acid, poured on crude calcare. 
ous earths, as chalk, limeſtone, marble, does 
not diſſolve or unite with them, at leaſt in any 
conſiderable degree: but if the earth be previ- 
ouſly diſſolved in any other acid, the vitriolic 
acid, ſuperadded to this folution, abſorbs the 


_ diſſolved earth, and forms with it a concrete no 


longer ſoluble, which of courſe renders the liquor 
milky, and on ſtanding ſettles to the bottom, 
either in a powdery or cryſtalline form, accord-_ 
ing as the liquor was leſs or more diluted with 
water, Native mineral concretes of this kind, 


when pellucid and cryſtalline, are called ſelenites; 


when compoſed of a number of thin tranſparent 
coats or leaves, lapis ſpecularis, Muſcovy 8/9 
or i/inglaſs ; when in large ſtony maſſes, 
granulated texture, gy/pum ; and when the maſſes 
are of a fibrous texture, ſtriated gypſum or Engliſh 
talc. All thefe ſubſtances are made to diſcover 


their compoſition, by ſtrongly calcining them in 


contact with the burning fuel : the inflammable 
principle of the coals abſorbs their vitriolic acid, 


from which combination is produced common 


(a) Burghart, Medicorum Silefiacorum fatyre, fſecim. IV. 


o/ ii. p. 11. 
ſalphur, 


4 


SENNA. — 
ſulphur, greateſt part of which exhales; and the 


—_— earth, thus deprived of the 


acid, is found to be a perfect quicklime. 


This concrete, in its different forms, has 


been recommended as an aſtringent in fluxes 
and hemorrhagies ; a virtue which agrees but ill 


with its indiſſolubility and want of taſte. It is 
| often met with in the reſidua of waters, both of 


the common and medicinal ſprings. 
| SENNA. 


SENNA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Folium 
orientale. SENNA : the leaf of an annual, woody, 


pod-bearing plant (/enna alexandrina five foliis 


acutis C. B. Caſſia (_ foliolis trijugatis qua- 
drijugatiſque Linn.) brought dry from Alexan- 
dria in Egypt. It is of a lively yellowiſh green 
colour, an oblong ſomewhat oval figure, ſharp- 
inted at the ends, about a quarter of an inch 
Cond, and not a full inch in length. Some in- 
feriour ſorts are brought from Tripoli and other 
laces: theſe may be diſtinguiſhed by their 
— either narrower, longer, and ſharper point- 
ed; or larger, broader, and round pointed, 
with ſmall prominent veins; or large, obtuſe, 
and of a freſh 
caſt. 


SexNa is a moderately ſtrong, and in general 


a ſafe cathartic: Geoffroy ſpecifies hemorrha- 
gies, inflammations of all kinds, and diſorders 
of the breaſt, as being almoſt the only excep- 
tions to its uſe, The doſe in ſubſtance is from 
a ſcruple to a dram ; in infuſion, from one dram 
to three or four. It gives out its virtue both to 
watery and ſpirituous menſtrua : to water and 
proof ſpirit it communicates a browniſh colour, 

more 


green colour without any yellow | 
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contains a volatile alkaline ſalt (a): but the 
Juice coagulates in the ſame manner with vola. 
tile alkalies themſelves, as alſo with fixt alkalies: 
acids 8 no coagulation. 


SELENITES. 


SELENITES : an earthy or ſtony concrete; 
not diſſoluble in acids; calcining in a gentle 
heat into a foft powderf, which forms a te. 


nacious paſte with water: compoſed of calca. 


reous earth and vitriolic acid. 


Tux vitriolic acid, poured on crude calcare. 
ous earths, as chalk, limeſtone, marble, does 


not diſſolve or unite with them, at leaſt in any | 


conſiderable degree : but if the earth be previ. 
ouſly diſſolved in any other acid, the vitriolic 
acid, ſuperadded to this ſolution, abſorbs the 


| diſſolved earth, and forms with it a concrete no 


longer ſoluble, which of courſe renders the liquor 
milky, and on ſtanding ſettles to the bottom, 
either | in a powdery or cryſtalline form, accord- 
ing as the liquor was leſs or more diluted with 
water. Native mineral concretes of this kind, 
when pellucid and cryſtalline, are called ſcleniles; 


when compoſed of a number of thin tranſparent | 


coats or leaves, /apis ſpecularis, Muſcovy gla a 
or #/inglaſs ; when in large ſtony maſſes, o 

granulated texture, gy/pum ; and when the maſſes 
are of a fibrous texture, ſtriated gypſum or Engliſb 
talc. All thefe ſubſtances are made to diſcover 
their compoſition, by ſtrongly calcining them in 
contact with the burning fuel : the inflammable 


principle of the coals abſorbs their vitriolic acid, 


| from which combination is produced common 


(a) Burghart, Medicorum F ets fatyre, fſpecim. IV. 
0 ii. p. 11. 
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ſulphur, greateſt part of which exhales ; and the 
remaining calcined earth, thus deprived of the 
acid, 3 to be a perfect quicklime. 

This concrete, in its different forms, has 
been recommended as an aſtringent in fluxes 
and hemorrhagies; a virtue which agrees but ill 
with its indiſſolubility and want of taſte. It is 
often met with in the reſidua of waters, both of 
the common and medicinal ſprings. 


SENNA. 


SENNA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Folium 
oriemtale. SENNA : the leaf of an annual, woody, 
pod-bearing plant (ſenna alexandrina frove foliis 
acutis C. B. Caſſia (/enna) foliolis trijugatis qua- 
drijugatiſque Linn.) brought dry from Alexan- 
dria in Egypt. It is of a lively yellowiſh green 
colour, an ms ſomewhat oval figure, ſharp- 

inted at the ends, about a quarter of an inch 
me] and not a full inch in length. Some in- 
feriour ſorts are brought from Tripoli and other 
| one: theſe may be diſtinguiſhed by their 

ing either narrower, longer, and * point- 
ed; or larger, broader, and round pointed, 
with ſmall prominent veins; or large, obtuſe, 
and of a freſh green colour without any yellow 
caſt, | 


SkxxA is a moderately ſtrong, and in general 
a ſafe cathartic: Geoffroy ſpecifies hemorrha- 
gies, inflammations of all kinds, and diſorders 
of the breaſt, as being almoſt the only excep- 
tions to its uſe, The doſe in ſubſtance is from 
a ſcruple to a dram ; in infuſion, from one dram 
to three or four, It gives out its virtue both to 
_ and ſpirituous menſtrua : to water and 
proof ſpirit it communicates a browniſh colour, 

more 
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Inf. ſennæ 
ſimpl. Ph. 
Lond. 


Infuſum ta- 
marindorum 
cum ſenna 
Ph. Ed. 


| Infuſ. ſennz 
tartariſat. 
P.. Lond. 


Infuſ. ſennæ 
limoniatum. 
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more or leſs deep according to the propor- 
tions; to rectified ſpirit, a fine green. There 
are two inconveniences often complained of in 
this medicine, its being liable in moſt conſtitu. 
tions, to occaſion gripes; and its being accom. 
panied with an ill flavour, which is apt to nauſe. 
ate both the ſtomach and the palate. The firs 
may be greatly obviated by dilution, the latter 
by aromatic and other additions; ſeveral com. 
poſitions of this kind are prepared in the ſhops, 
both ſufficiently palatable, and which operate for 
the moſt part with eaſe and mildneſs. 
The moſt ſimple infuſion is that ordered 


the London college, in which ſix drams of ſenna 


with half a dram of powdered ginger are direct. 
ed to be macerated during an hour in half ; 
pint of boiling water. For the acidulated infu. 
ſions, fix drams of tamarinds, one of cryſtal; 


of tartar, half a dram of coriander ſeeds, half 


an ounce of brown ſugar, and one, two or 
three drams of ſenna are infuſed in eight ounces 
of boiling water, in an unglazed earthen veſſel, 
for four hours, and then ſtrained. Or three 
drams of ſenna are infuſed in a quarter of a pint 


of boiling water, till the liquor has grown cold, 
with a dram of coriander ſeeds bruiſed, and half 


a dram of cryſtals of tartar, which laſt are pre- 
viouſly boiled in the water till diſſolved ; o- 
with two drams of freſh lemon peel, and two 


drams by meaſure of lemon juice. The former 


committee of the London college obſerved, 
that this laſt was the moſt agreeable form, they 
had been able to contrive, for the exhibition of 
ſenna to thoſe 'who are more than ordinarily 
offended with its flavour ; and that though acids 
are generally ſuppoſed to impede the action of 


water on vegetables, yet the infuſions of ſenna 


made with acids were found, from experience, 
not 
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not to fail in their intention. Indeed if the acids 
really weaken the diſſolving power of the water, 
which it is probable they do in ſome degree, it 
ſhould ſeem to be, on this account, rather of 
advan than otherwiſe ; for, as the com- 
mittee further obſerved, in a medicine very 
nauſeous to many, it is of primary conſequence 


that only the lighter and leaſt diſguſtful parts be 


extracted. On this principle, ſome macerate 
the ſenna for a night in cold water, which be- 
comes ſufficiently impregnated with its purgative 
virtue, without extracting ſo much, as boiling 
water does, of the nauſeous matter: if the liquor, 
poured off from the ſenna, be boiled a little by 
elf, great part of its ill flavour will be diſſi- 
pos and the remains of its offenſiveneſs may 

covered by infuſing in it ſome bohea tea. If 
the coction is continued for any conſiderable 
time, the purgative virtue of the ſenna will be 
diminiſhed ; for the inſpiſſated watery extracts 
are ſcarcely found to purge ſo much, as one 
fourth of the infuſion or decoction they were 
made from, or ſo much as an equal weight of 
the leaves in ſubſtance. The London college 


have now admitted an extract of this kind. 
The officinal ſpirituous tinctures of ſenna are Tinctura ſen- 
prepared by digeſtion for ſome days, in proof 5 Ps A 
ſpirit, The proportions, in the London phar- c—_ wa 
macopceia, are three ounces of ſenna to a quart elixir ſalutis 
of the ſpirit, to which are added four ounces of F. £4. 


ſtoned raiſins, three drams of caraway ſeeds, 
and one dram of leſſer cardamom ſeeds huſked : 
in the Edinburgh, two ounces of ſenna to three 
pounds and an half of the ſpirit, with the addi- 
tion of one ounce of jalap, half an ounce of 
coriander ſeeds, and four ounces of white ſugar- 
candy in powder, which laſt is directed to be 
diſſolved in the tincture after ſtraining it "_ 


Extr. ſennæ 
Ph. Lond. 
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the other ingredients. Both theſe tinctures are 
agreeable and uſeful carminative purgatiye,, 
eſpecially to thoſe who have iecufipmed them. 
ſelves to ſpirituous liquors : the ill flavour of 
the ſenna is in great meaſure covered, and ir; 
offending the ſtomach or producing gripes pre. 
vented, by the warm ſeeds and the ſweets, 


Several compoſitions of this kind have bee, 


offered to the public, under different names 
the two above are inferiour to none; and ſupe. 
riour to moſt of them. 


SERPENTARIA. 


SERPENTARIA VIRGINIANA Phary, 
Lond. & Edinb. Serpentaria virginiana & Ji. 
| e & Colubrina virginiana Pharm. Pari 

IRGINIAN SNAKEROOT : the root of a ſpecies 
of ariſtolochia growing in Virginia and Carolina, 
ariſtolochia (ſerpentaria) foliis cordatis oblong; 
planis, caulibus infirmis flexuoſis teretibus, floribu 
ſolitariis Linn. The root is ſmall, light, buſhy, 
compoſed of a number of ſtrings or fibres iſſu. 
ing from one head and matted together, of: 
browniſh colour on the outſide, and palcr 9: 
yellowiſh within. | 


SNAKEROOT has an aromatic ſmell, approach- 
ing to that of valerian, but more agreeable, 
and a warm bitteriſh pungent taſte, Which is 
not eaſily concealed or overpowered by a large 
admixture of other materials. It gives out its 
active matter both to water and rectified ſpirit, 
and tinges the former of a deep brown, the lat- 
ter of an orange colour. Greateſt part of its 
ſmell and flavour is carried off in evaporation 


or diſtillation by both menſtrua: along with | 


water there ariſes, if the quantity of the root 
ſubmitted 
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ſubmitted to the operation be large, a ſmall 


portion of a pale-coloured eſſential oil, of a 
conſiderable ſmell, but no very ſtrong taſte, 
teſt part of the camphorated pungency, as 
well as bitteriſhneſs of the root, remaining in 
the inſpiſſated. extract. The ſpirituous extract is 
than the watery ; not ſo much from its 

having Joſt leſs in the evaporation, as from its 
containing the active parts of the root concen- 


| trated into a ſmaller volume; its quantity 


amounting only to about one half of that of 
the other. | 
This root 1s a warm diaphoretic and diuretic, 


It is reckoned one of the principal medicines 


of the alexipharmac kind; and as ſuch is in ge- 
neral uſe, in low malignant fevers and epidemic 
diſeaſes, for raiſing the pulſe, promoting a dia- 
phoreſis, and correcting a putrid diſpoſition 


of the humours. It is given, in ſubſtance. from 


a few grains to a ſcruple or half a dram; in 


decoction or infuſion, to a dram and upwards. 
Tinctures of it are prepared in the ſhops, by Tinctura 


macerating three ounces of the root in a quart fer 
of proof ſpirit f, or two ounces, with one dram 
of cochineal, in two pounds and a half of the 


Game ſpirit 4. 


SESELI 


 LIGUSTICUM quod ſeſeli officinaruu C. N. 
Laſerpitium Siler Linn. HaRTwWon r or Str- 
MOUNTAIN: a tall umbelliferous plant, with 
large leaves, compoſed of oblong pointed 
ſections ſet in pairs or three together: the 


entire umbel, and its ſubdiviſions, have a 
circle of little leaves at their origin: the ſeeds 


are large, of a pale brown colour, oblong, 
flat on one fide, convex ad ſtriated on the 
| ; other, 


+ Ph. Lead. 
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other, and edged with a leafy margin: the root 
is large, thick, and branched. It is perennial, 
grows wild in ſome of the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, 1s raiſed with us in gardens, and 


flowers in June. 


Born the ſeeds of this plant, which are the 
part directed in our pharmacopceias, and the 


roots, appear to be uſeful aromatics, though 


not regarded in practice; of an agreeable ſmell, 
and a warm glowing ſweetiſh taſte. The roots 
have the greateſt warmth and pungency : the 
ſeeds, the greateſt ſweetneſs and the moſt plea- 
ſant flavour. A ſpirituous extract of the ſeeds 
is a very elegant aromatic ſweet. 


SESELT MASSILIENSE. 


SESELI MASSILIENSE feniculi folio C. B. 


Faniculum tortuoſum J. B. Seſeli tortugſum Linn. 
HarTworT or MARSEILLES: a large ſpreading 


branched umbelliferous plant; with the ſtalk 


and branches firm, woody, knotty, and. vari- 


_ ouſly bent; the leaves finely divided, like thoſe 


of fennel, but ſomewhat thicker, ſhorter, ſtiffer, 
and more diſtant from one another ; the ſeeds 
alſo in ſhape like thoſe of fennel, and of a pale 
grey colour. It is perennial, and a native of 


the ſouthern parts of Europe, from whence the 


ſeeds are ſometimes brought to us. 


Tux ſeeds of this plant have an agreeable 


aromatic ſmell, and a very warm biting taſte : 
they are more pungent than thoſe of the fore- 


going ſeſeli, but want their ſweetneſs. 


Viren 


4 
| 


SIGILLUM SALOMONIS. 
SIGILLUM SALOMONIS. 
CONVALLARTA ſeu Sigillum Salomonis Ph, 


Edinb.(a) Polygonatum latifolium vulgare C. B. 


Corrvallaria multiflora Linn. $S0LOMONS-SEAL : 
a plant with unbranched ſtalks, bearing oval 


narrow leaves ribbed like thoſe of plantain, 


erally all on one fide: on the other fide 
g oblong monopetalous white flowers, two 
or more together, on long pedicles, followed 


each by a black berry : the root is white, thick, 


fleſhy, with ſeveral joints, and ſome flat circular 
depreſſions ſuppoſed to reſemble the ſtamp of a 


| ſeal, It is perennial, grows wild in woods, 


and flowers in May. L 


Tux roots of Solomons-ſeal are recommended 
externally as reſtringents; and internally as in- 
eraſſants and mild corroborants. They have 


little or no ſmell; to the taſte they diſcover a 


conſiderable ſweetneſs and viſcidity, followed 
by a very ſlight impreſſion of bitteriſhneſs and 
acrimony, which is diſſipated by boiling. It 
is ſaid that they have been uſed with ſucceſs in 
the hæmorrhoids (4). The flowers, berries, 
and leaves, are acrid and poiſonous (c). 


SIMAROUBA. 


SIMAROUBA Pharm. Lond. & Eadinb. the 
bark of the Quaſſia Simarouba, Linn. ſuppl, 
Duaſſia dioica, Pharm. Suec. Evonymus fruttu 
nigro tetragono Barrer. Aquin. It is brought 
from Guiana, in long pieces, of a yellowiſh 


(a) The Edinburgh college give the Convallaria Pol: 
natum of Linnzus as their — 5 1 1 


white 
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a - white colour, light, tough, and of a fibrous 
texture. | 


Mr. de Juſſieu reports, that this bark is of 
| 2 common uſe in Guiana, againſt dyſenteric 
fluxes, and was brought from thence into 
Europe in the year 1713: thatthe fluxes which, 
in France, ſucceeded the exceſſively hot ſum- 
mer of 1718, and which not only reſiſted, but 
| | were aggravated by, purgatives, aſtringents, 
| and ipecacoanha, happily yielded to ſimarauba: 
that decoctions of an ounce or half an ounce in 
a ſmall quantity of water, the doſe uſed by the 
natives of Guiana, occaſioned often vomiting, 
almoſt always uneafy ſweats, and ſometimes an 
increaſe of the bloody and ſerous diſcharges by 
ſtool; but that a decoction of two drams in a 
quart of water, boiled to the conſumption of 
one third, divided into four doſes, and taken 
warm at intervals of three hours, abated the 
pain in one day, and when continued for a 2 
ſhort time completed the cure, without pro- 
ducing any nauſea or diſturbance : that it is not 
accompanied with the ill effects of aſtringents: 
that it abates ſpaſmodic and hyſteric ſymp- 
toms: that it anſwers beſt in fluxes of the 
ſeroſo- bilious, bloody and mucous kind, ſup- 
ported by a convulſive motion of the inteſtines, 
where there is no ſever, where the functions of 
the ſtomach are unhurt, and in teneſmi (a). 
Dr. Degner likewiſe made uſe of this bark in 
the above form, with good ſucceſs, after proper 
evacuations, in an epidemic putrid dyſentery, 
- which raged at Nimeguen during the ſummer 
and autumn of 1736: he ſays it acted mildly 
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and almoſt inſenſibly, and that its effects were 


ier in bloody than in bilious diſcharges: 
he takes notice alſo that the barks procured un- 
der the name of ſimaruba, in different parts of 
Holland, from Leipſick, and from Paris, dif- 
fered greatly in quality from one another ; but 
does not mention what the differences were, nor 
the qualities of the genuine or beſt ſort (a). 

The ſimaruba, which I have met with in our 
ſhops, has a moderately ſtrong, durable, nor 
very ungrateful bitter taſte, without ſmell, and 
without any manifeſt aſtringency. Macerated in 
water, or in rectified ſpirit, it quickly impreg- 
nates boch menſtrua with its bitterneſs, and with 
a yellow tincture. It ſeems to give out its vir- 
tue more perfectly to cold than to boiling water; 
the cold infuſion being rather ſtronger in taſte 
than the decoct ion; which laſt, of a tranſparent 
yellow colour whilſt hot, grows turbid and red- 
diſh brown as it cools. The milky appearance, 
which Juſſieu ſays it communicates to boiling 
water, I have not obſerved in the decoction 
of any of the ſpecimens I examined. 


SINAPI 


_SINAPI Pharm. Lond. Sinapi album Pharm. 
. Sinapi rapi folio C. B. Sinapis nigra 
Lm. (). MousTarD: an annual plant; with 
long rough leaves divided to the rib into irre- 
gular ſegments, of which che extreme one is 
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largeſt; producing, at the tops of the branches, 


tetrapetalous yellow flowers, ſollowed, each, by 
a ſhort, ſmooth, quadrangular pod, divided 
longitudinally by a membrane which projets at 
the ends, containing fmall, roundiſh, reddiſh. 


- brown or dark-coloured ſeeds. It is a native 


of England, but commonly cultivated for me- 
dicinal and dietetic uſe, 


MusTasRD SEED is one of the ſtrongeſt of the 
pungent, ſtimulating, diuretic medicines that 
operate without exciting much heat. It i; 
ſometimes taken, unbruiſed, to the quantity of 
a ſpoonful at a time; in paralytic, cachectic, 
and ſerous diſorders. In this manner of exhi. 
bition it generally opens the body ; whereas the 
powder is apt to occaſion vomiting, in which 
intention it is ſometimes given diffuſed in warm 
water, of which repeated draughts muſt be 


drunk, to continue the effect. It is applied alſo, 


as an external ſtimulant, to benumbed or para- 


lytic limbs; to parts affected with fixt rheums- 


tic pains; and to the ſoles of the feet, in the 
low ſtage of acute diſeaſes, for raiſing the pulſe: 
in this intention, a mixture of equal parts of the 


powdered ſeeds and crumb of bread, with the 


addition, ſometimes, of a little bruiſed garlick, 
are made into a cataplaſm with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of vinegar. 
Muſtard ſeed yields upon expreſſion a conſi- 
derable quantity of oil, which is by ſome 
recommended externally againſt _ rheumatiſm 
and palſies, though it has nothing of that qua 
lity by which the ſeeds themſelves prove uletul 
in thoſe diſorders ; the oil being mild and inſi- 
pid as that of olives, and the pungency of the 
ſeed remaining entire in the cake left after the 
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| Nor is any conſiderable of the 
| pungent matter extracted by reftified ſpirit ; 
| the tincture, which is of a pale amber colour, 
having very little raſte ; and the extract, obtain- 
| ed by inſpiſſating it, being only bitreriſh and 
5 oily: the quantity of extract is about one ſix- 
5 teenth the weight of the ſeeds. The bruiſed 
ſeeds give out readily to water nearly the whole 
ol their active matter: added to boiling milk, 
they curdle it, and communicate their pungency 
to the whey. Diſtilled with water, they yield 
a limpid eſſential oil, extremely pungent and 
penetrating both in ſmell and taſte, and ſo pon- 
derous as to ſink in the aqueous fluid: the re- 
maining decoction, thus diveſted of the print᷑i- 
ple in which alone the acrimony of the muſtard 
reſides, leaves on being inſpiſſated a ſweetiſh 
mucilaginous extract. 
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WATER-PARSNEP. A genus of umbelli- 
ſerous plants, growing in watery ſituations, with 

inged leaves, ſtriated ſeeds, and a polyphyllous 
involucrum. Of theſe, a ſpecies has of late 
years come into 9 uſe ou the name of 
Lum aquaticum, but this appellation equally 
ſuiting the three Engliſh kinds, it was Ne: 14 
of doubt which of them was intended, and 
different opinions were given by botaniſts. The 
London college have at length determined the 
point by admitting into their catalogue the 
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Stunt NODIFLORUM Lim. CREEPING WATER- 

PARSNEP, Which is diſtinguiſhed from the others 

by the reclining poſition of the leaves, and by 

the manner in which the umbels of flowers 

come out, chiefly _ the axillæ of the A  * 
*, WY 2 | It 
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MATERIA MEDICA. 
It is a very common plant, oſten entirely cover. 


ing the bottom of ditches. In cutaneous erup- 


tions, and the caſes termed — the ex- 
preſſed juice of the water-parſnep as been 
given in the doſe of three large ſpoonfuls twice 

a day to children, and three or four ounces 
every morning to adults, with great. advantage. 
It is-not nauſeous, and is readily taken by chil- 
dren when mixed with milk. In theſe doſes, it 


has no ſenſible effect on the head, ſtomach, ot 


bowels. (>) 


 SOLANUM. 


NIGHTSHADE : a plant with a monope. 
talous flower, divided into five ſegments, hay. 
ing its cup divided in the ſame manner, with 
the ſame number of ſtamina in the * and 
followed by a juicy berry. 


1. BeiLaponna Pharm. Edinb. & P * 
Solanum melanoceraſos C. B. Solanum let 

Atropa Belladonna Linn. Deadly nightſhade o 
dwale: with the leaves oval, pointed, ſomewhat 


hairy; the flowers ſolitary in the boſoms of the 


leaves, of a dull purpliſh colour, tubulous, 


Nightly cut, with the ſtamina ſeparate from one 


another; the berries of a gloſly black. It i: 
perennial, grows wild in awe ſhady waſte 


. ane and flowers in July. 


2. Soranum Phore. Par if. Solanum officins 


rum C. B. Solanum nigrum Linn. Garden 


nightſhade: with the leaves oval, pointed, 


having generally ſome irregular indentations; 


We flowers in cluſters, white, not tubulous, 


(a) Dr. Withering m the Divas. Arrangement, ſecond ui 
deeply 


. 93. 
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diſſipated: on the organs of caſte, whether freſh 
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SOLANUM. 


deeply cut, the ts ſpread out, and the 
tips of the ſtamina ited into one button ; the 
berries black. It is annual, grows 


in cultivated grounds, and flowers in Auguſt. 
The leaves of theſe plants have a faint ſmell, 
ſame what of the narcotic kind, which in drying 


or dry, they make ſcarcely any impreſſion. 
Their effects are nevertheleſs very powerful: in 


external applications, they are ſaid to act as re- 


„ reſolvents, and diſcutients: taken 


internally, in the quantity of not many grains, 


they are highly deleterious, the firſt ſomewhat 
the moſt ſo. In very ſmall doſes, as an infuſion 
in boiling water of half a grain or agrain of the 
dried leaves, they occaſion a warmth over the 
whole body; which is often followed by a ſweat, 
or an increaſe of the urinary diſcharge, or ſome 
looſe ſtools, or a ſickneſs and vomiting ; and 
often by a headach, giddineſs, dimneſs of the 
ſight, and other paralytic ſymptoms (a). In 
ſome cancerous, ulcerous, and hydropic caſes, 
theſe infuſions have been repeated, at bed-time, 
every two or three nights or oftener, and the 
quantity of the leaves in each doſe increaſed 


* 
il, which, though expoſed w the ſtrongeſt light, 


continued dilated to four times its natural fize, dll the leaf 


g removed the parts gradually recovered their tone. 
ication was repeated three ſeveral times, and pro- 
| ys the ſame effect. Hi. plant. 680. 
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to fail of giving relief, but. co be productive of 


very alarming ſymptoms by ſtrongly affecti 

the nervous — that their uſe is deſervedly 
laid afide. Their good effects, when they hap. 
pen to prove medicinal, ſeem to depend, not 
on any alterative or peculiarly deobſtruent power, 
but merely on the evacuations they produce: 


where they do not act as evacuants, they gene. 


rally aggravate they complaints (). 

In the Med. Comment. vol. i. p. 419, is a 
remarkable caſe of the efficacy of an external 
——— of belladonna in diſcuſſing à ſcir- 
rhous tumour in the rectum, near the anus, 
which almoſt totally blocked up the paſſage. 
The mode of application was a poultice of the 


- root boiled in milk. This was applied to the 
anus and perinzum, and renewed morning and 


evening. In the ſpace of a month it entirely 
diſſolved the tumour, without any ſuppuration, 
or diſcharge of matter. The writer ſays that 
he could add more inſtances of the good effects 
of this plant externally applied. 


The roots and berries appear to partake of the 
- deleterious —.— of the leaves, though pro- 
1 


bably in different degrees-: the berries in parti- 
cular ſeem to be of much leſs activity. It is 
ſaid that three or four of the berries of the dead- 
ly nightſhade, which are reckoned more virulent 


than thoſe of the other fort, have been ſome- 


times eaten without injury: Geſner reports that 
there expreſſed juice, boiled with a little ſugar 
to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, proves, in doſes 
of a tea-ſpoonful, an effectual and ſafe anodyne, 
bur gives a particular caution not to exceed this 


ca) See Mr. Gataker's ob/ervations (and the fupplement 
thereto) on the internal uſe of the nightſhade, and Mr. Brom- 
feld's account of the Engliſh nightſhades and their effect. 


doſe. 
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which is ſoon 
ſweetneſs. They have been commended in dif- 
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The Edi college has directed the Su 
leaves to be kept as an gau 


er Jie of 


| 3 DuLcaMaRa Pharm. Edinb. Solanum 
fanden, ſeu dulcamara C. B. Amaradulcis & gly- 
' eypicros quibuſdam. Solanum Dulcamara Linn. 
Woody nightſhade or bitterſweet : with ſeveral 
of the leaves, particularly the upper ones, cut 


into three ſections, or rather furniſhed 
with two ſmaller appendages at the bottom ; the 
flowers in cluſters, of a blue colour, with the 
ſegments ſpread out and the ſtamina united as 


ia the ſecond ſpecies; the berries red. It grows 


the ſides of ditches and in moiſt 
imbing upon the buſhes, with winding, 
— but brittle ſtalks. It is perennial, and 
flowers in June and July. 
The roots and ſtalks of this ſpecies impreſs, 
on firſt chewing them, a conſiderable bitterneſs, 
followed by an almoſt honey-like 


ferent diſorders, as high reſolvents and deob- 
ſtruents: their ſenſible operation is by ſweat, 


urine, and ſtool; the doſe from four to ſix 


ounces of a tincture made by digeſting four 
ounces of the twigs in a quart of white wine. 
2 has ſhewn, that they are by no 
Re? deleterious with the two preceding 
that they act more regularly and 

and — without producing ner- 
vous complaints, they produce more conſider- 
able evacuations, eſpecially by ſtool ; but their 


ficiently aſcertained. 
ln a medical diſſertation on this plant, 


| printed-at Upſal, a light decoction and infuſion 


of the ſtalks is the preparation recommended, 
Wt B b 4 e ans 


Succus — 
donne Pb. 
Ed. 


| virtues in — caſes have not yet been ſuf- 
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SexkMaczri, improperly ſo called: a ſpecies 


| kalies or combinable with them into ſoap ; and 


in quantity, which has ſuffered this change, and 
which taints the reſt, is found to have loſt the 


nous ſpirits, ſo as to leave the remainder white 
. and ſweet as at fuſt, 


Tnis concrete, of a ſoft butyraceous taſte 


 MATERIA MEDICA. 
and is ſaid to have been frequently employed 


with ſucceſs in violent iſchiadic and rheumatic 


pains. The efficacy of the dulcamara in the 
Jaundice, ſcurvy, ——— menſes, and the 
lues venerea, is mentioned from other 


SPERMA CET. 
SPERMA CETI Pharm. Lond. & Edinh, 


of fat; found in certain wales, particularly in 
their heads ; artificially purified, by boiling with 
alkaline lye, to a ſnowy whiteneſs; and after. 
wards broken into flakes. It differs from the 
other animal fats, in not being diſſoluble by al. 


in riſing almoſt totally in diſtillation, not in form 
of a fluid oil, but in that of a butyraceous mat. 
ter reſembling, both in conſiſtence and ſmell, 
the butter of wax. In long keeping, it is apt 
to turn yellow and rancid: the matter, very ſmall 


diſcriminating characters of the ſpermaceti; 
being diſſoluble both by alkaline lye and by vi- 


and no remarkable ſmell, is given with ad- 
vantage in tickling coughs, in . mp pains 
and eroſions of the inteſtines, in ſuch caſes 
in general as require the ſolids to be ſoftened 
and relaxed, or acrimonious humours to be 
obtunded. It readily diſſolves in oils, and 
unites by liquefaction with wax and reſins; and 
in theſe forms is applied externally. For _ 
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SPIGELIA. 


an emulſion, by trituration 
yolk or white of an egg, and 
elegantly by mucilages; or made into 
a lohoch with proper additions. 


*SPIGELIA. 


SPIGELIA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Au- 
| Spigelia marilandica Linn. 
Periclyment virginiani flore coccineo planta mari- 
landica, ſpica erefta, foliis conjugatis Cateſby carol. 
InDIiaNn PINK : this t has a perennial fibrous 
root, whence riſe ſingle ſtems, beſet with op- 
oval-lanceolate, entire leaves, and crown- 
ed with a _ of tubular monopetalous red 
flowers, with five ſtamina and one piſtil. Each 
flower is ſucceeded by two round united byval- 
vular capſules, containing ſeveral ſmall feeds. 
It grows ſpontaneouſly in South Carolina, and 
other ſouthern provinces of North America. 
The uſe of the root of this plant as an an- 
thelmintic was communicated from the native 
Indians to the coloniſts, and it has ſince been 
much employed in that country. The firſt 
account of its virtues is to be met with in a 
of Dr. Lining's, in vol. i. of the Eſays 
Phyſical and Literary; and Dr. Garden has 
confirmed it in vol. iii. of the ſame publication, 
and has given a figure and particular deſcription 
of the plant. 


The root is given both in powder and in- 


fuſion ; but the powder is eiteemed moſt effica- 
cious. The doſe is not accurately aſcertained, 
but extends from twelve to ſixty or ſeventy 
grains of the powder, It is found to be moſt 


efficacious when it purges, which it does not 
always do without ſome additions. The exhi- 


bition 


MATERIA MEDICA. 


bition of a vomit previous to the uſe of the 


Indian pink has proved very ſerviceable. It 


ſometimes produces diſagreeable effects on the 
nervous ſyſtem, ſuch as giddineſs, dimneſs of 


the ſight, and convulſive motions of the muſcles 
of the eye. Theſe, according to Dr. Garden, 
are more likely to happen a ſmall doſe 
than a large one, the latter — certainly 

ovi rgative or emetic. Dr. Lining, on 

the coker lend, repreſents theſe effects as con- 
ſequent upon too large a doſe. It is faid to act 
powerfully as a ſedative in abating the exacer- 
batiops of low remittent worm-fevers. 


'$PINA CERVINA. 


SPINA CERVINA Pharm. Lond. Rhannu 


catharticus five Spina cervina Pharm. Edinb. 
Rhammus catharticus C. B. & Lim. Spina 
infectoria et cerviſpina quibuſdam. BuckTHoORN: 
a prickly buſh, or low tree, common in hedges: 
with oval pointed leaves; producing in June 
ſmall greeniſh flowers; and about the beginning 
of October ripening its black berries, which 
contain a dark green juice, with four feeds in 
each. The berries of the black alder and 
dogberry tree, which are frequently, in our 
markets; mixed with or ſubſtitured for thoſe of 
buckthorn, may be diſtinguiſhed, by their 
juice having no greenneſs, and by their con- 


taining only one or two ſeeds. © 


"BvckTHORN ' BERRTES have a faint unpleaſant 
ſmell;” and a'bitteriſh, acrid, nauſeous taſte. 
ſtool; and' occaſion, 


They operate 'briſkly by 
at the ſame time, à thirſt and ' dryneſs of the 
mouth and thfwat, and not unfrequently ſevere 


gripes, eſficcially if water, gtuel or other ſoſt 


' Alqeriit . diluents 
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diluents are not freely drank ſoon after taking 

them. The doſe is ſaid to be, about twenty 

of the freſh berries in ſubſtance; twice or thrice 
chat number in decoction; a dram, or a dram 

and a half, of the dried berries; an ounce of 

the expreſſed juice ; or half an ounce of the rob 

or extract obtained by inſpiſſating the juice. 

A us they have been employed only in the | 

form of a ſyrup, in which they ſeem to operate Syrupus ſpi- 

les unkindly than in any other, and which Lo. & 

ven by itſelf in doſes of three or four ſpoon- . 

| or mixed in ſmaller quantities with other 

cathartics. The college of Edin directs 

the ſyrup to be prepared by boiling depu- 

rated juice with ſugar to a due conſiſtence: that 

of London adds a little ginger, and pimento, 
with a view to cover in ſome degree the ill 

flavour of the buckthorn : but notwithſtandi 

this r of the medicine, it is ſtill ſo 

unpleaſant and fo churliſh, that it has now 

almoſt fallen into diſuſe. | 


SPIRITUS VINOSUS. 


. VINOUS SPIRIT: an inflammable fluid, 
obtained by diſtillation from wines or other fer- 
mented liquors. As firſt diſtilled, ir kes 
both of the phlegm or watery part, of the 
ail, of the ented liquor; which oil, in the 
liquors commonly uſed for this purpoſe, is 


1. SPirITUS VINOSUS  RECTIFICATUS Pharm. 
Lond. & Edinb. Redtified ſpirit of wine: a 
vinous. ſpirit purified as much as poſſible both 
ſtom its phlegm and ill ſmell. 
| Spirits drawn from wine, ſuch as French 
brandy, may be in great meaſure gb". 
hart | ple 
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ſimple diſtillation, in tall veſſels, with a gentle 
heat, the pure ſpirituous part riſing before the 
phlegm : if French brandy be thus diſtilled to 
one half, the diſtilled ſpicit proves tolerably 
pure. But wine or brandy being in this coun. 
try too dear an article for diſtillation; and all 
vinous ſpirits, when perfectly purified, being 
one and the ſame * a this purification 1; 
chiefly practiſed, among us, on the cheaper 


—_ of melaſſes and malt liquors. Theſe 
P 


irits, when freed by diſtillation from greateſt 
part of their phlegm, are ſtill found, parti- 


cularly the latter, to abound with a very offenſive 


oil. To ſeparate this, they are mixed with 
equal their quantity of ſpring water, and the 
ſpirit gently drawn off again: a conſiderable 
portion of the oil is thus left behind in the 
water, which now proves turbid, and milky, 


and very nauſeous both in ſmell and taſte. By 
repeating this ablution with freſh quantities of 


water, the fouleſt and moſt offenſive ſpirits may 
be purified from all ill flavour. 

Though ſpirits, by this treatment, may be 
re of their oil, they cannot be freed 


wholly from phlegm ; the gentleſt heat, in 


which they can be diſtilled, being ſufficient to 
raiſe a little watery vapour. To complete the 
purification, therefore, a little fixt alkaline ſalt, 


thoroughly dried and - powdered, is added; 


which, imbibing the phlegm, is thereby diſſol- 
ved into a ponderous liquid, that does not min- 


12 with the Ki but ſettles at the bottom. 


f the ſpirit is very phlegmatic, four pints will 


require a pound of the alkali : if the diſtillation 
has been performed with due care, half this 
quantity, or leſs, will be ſufficient : in either 
caſe, if all the ſalt diſſolves, the ſpirit is to be 
ne With 4 little more, till at leaſt à pan 


remains 
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SPIRITUS VINOSUS. 
remains undiffolved. The ſpirit, now 


off, is to be again diſtilled, in order to te 


from it a portion of the ſalt, which has united 


with it, and which, though extremely minute, 


is ſufficient to vary, in ſome reſpects, its quali- 
ties. As ſome particles of the alkali are apt to 
be carried up with it even in the diſtillation; ſo 
as to communicate an ill flavour, it is adviſable 
to previouſly add a ſmall portion of calcined 
vitriol or burnt alum, which will completely 
abſorb the alkali, without giving any new im- 
ion to the ſpirit. In this manner was 
prepared the ſpirit uſed in the experiments of 
the preſent work under che name of rectified or 
pure ſpirit of wine. ES, 

Vinous ſpirits, thus rectified, have a very 
hot pungent taſte, without any particular flavour. 
They readily take fire, and burn totally away, 
without leaving any mark of an aqueous moiſ- 
ture behind ; though on catching the vapour 
that exhales from the flame, a conſiderable 
quantity of mere water is collected. On diſtill- 
ing them with the gentleſt heat, the laſt runnings 


= as colourleſs, flavourleſs, and inflamma- 


ble, as the firſt, They diſſolve diſtilled vege- 
table and animal oils, and all the pure reſins, 
into an uniform tranſparent fluid. They are 
the lighteſt of almoſt all known liquids : ex- 
fled oils, which ſwim on water, ſink freely 
in theſe to the bottom: a meaſure which holds 
ten ounces by weight of water, will contain 
_— than eight and a quarter of pure 
t. 


bs > Sp1zITUs vinosus TENUIOR Pharm. Lond. 
& Edinb. Proof ſpirit: the ſame ſpirit con- 
taining an admixture of an equal quantity | by 


meaſure} of water. The beſt proof ſpirit is 


« that 


1 Pb. Low. 


| may be J 
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te that diſtilled from French wine; but for 
* common uſes, may be employed the ſpirit 
e drawn from the 8 which ſeparates 
tin the purification of ſugar, — called 
« melaſſes 7. — The ſpirits uſually met with, 
under the name of proof, are thoſe diſtilled 
from different fermented liquors, freed from 
their phlegm and their flavour only to a certain 
| Their purity, with regard to flavour, 
by the taſte, eſpecially if the 
=_ be firſt duly diluted : of their ſtrength, oc 


CO of phlegm contained in them, 
neertain criterion ſeems to be their 


1 pr which is eſtimated moſt commodiouſly 


Alkohol PB. 


835 to 1000. Their p 


dy the hydrometer. For the nicer purpoſes, 2 


pure flavourleſs proof ſpirit may be obtained by 
mixing the foregoing rectified bern with an 
ual meaſure of pure water. 


The laſt London pharmacoperia has given 


three forms of vinous ſpirit. The pureſt ; 


their alkobo!, made by digeſting rectified ſpirit 


of wine with hot fixed alkah, and then rediſ- 
tilling. Of this, the ſpecific gavity to water is 


tated at 815 to 1000. Their rectified ſpirit has 
195 parts of alkohol, and 5 of water, in 100 


parts; and ſhould have = ſpecific gravity of 
roof ſpirit contains 55 


parts of alkohol, to 4 of water, and weighs 


4 930 to 1000. 


Rrerirnb spikrr e all the fluids ol 


animal bodies, that have been tried, except bile 
and urine. It hardens the ſolid or conſiſtent 
parts, and preſerves them from corruption. 
Applied externally to living animals, it ſtrength- 


ens the veſlels, contracts the extremities of the 


nexves, and deprives them of ſenſibility : hence 
its __ -of — hemorrhagies, abating 


ſuperficial 
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ſuperficial pains, &c. Received into the ſto- 
mach, undiluted, it produces the like effects; 
thickening the fluid, and contracting all the 
ſolid parts which it touches, and 2 at 
leaſt ſor a time, their uſe and office: if the 
quantity taken is conſiderable, a palſy, or apo- 


plexy, follows, and ſpeedily proves mortal. 
Proof ſpirits, and ſuch as are diluted below 


the proof ſtrength, have the ſame effects in a 
lower degree. Externally they are of uſe in 
corroborant, anodyne, and antiſeptic fomenta- 
tions. Taken inwardly, in ſmall quanticy, 
they ſtrengthen lax fibres, incraſſate thin fluids, 
and warm the habit: in larger quantity, they 
diſorder the ſenſes, deſtroy voluntary motion, 


and like the rectified ſpirit, a mortal 
5 y or palſy.Vinous ſpirits, therefore, 
in 


mall quantity and properly diluted, may be 
applied to uſeful purpoſes in the relieving of 
ſome diſorders; whilſt in larger ones, or impru- 
dently continued, they act as a poiſon of a par- 
ticular kind. Their moderate uſe is the moſt 
ſerviceable to thoſe, who are expoſed to heat 
and moiſture, to corrupted air, or other cauſes 
of colliquative and putrid diſeaſes ; the moſt 
pernicious in the oppoſite circumſtances, and to 
thoſe who are afflicted with hyſterical or hypo- 
chondriacal complaints ; for whatever tem 
rary relief theſe ſpirituous cordials may afford in 
the lowneſſes to which hyſterical and hypochon- 
driacal perſons are ſubject, we entirely agree 
with Dr. Pemberton, that there are none who 
22 the ill effects ariſing from their habi- 
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SPONGIA. 


SPONGIA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Spoxcs: 
a ſoft, light, very porous and . ſub. 


ſtance, readily imbibing water; in the 
ſea, adhering to rocks, particularly in the Me. 
diterranean, about the iſlands of the Archipelago. 
It has been commonly ſuppoſed a vegetable 


production, but is more probably, like the 
corallines, of animal origin. Chemically ana- 


lyſed, it yields, like animal ſubſtances, a vola- 


tile alkaline falt, and this even 1n larger quan- 


tity than I have obtained from any of the other 


animal matters except the bags of the ſilk. 


worm: the caput mortuum, incinerated, yield: 


_ alfo a large proportion of fixt ſalt, not however 


an alkaline one like that of vegetables, bur 
chiefly of the marine kind: a like falt is ob- 
tainable by boiling the ſponge in water without 
burning. 

Dry ſponge; from its property of imbibing 
and ſwelling by moiſture, is ſometimes uſed as 
a tent for dilating wounds and ulcers : for this 
purpoſe, after being carefully freed from the 


ſmall ſtones generally lodged in it, it is dipt in 


melted wax, and the wax ſqueezed out from it 
in a preſs}. It has alſo been found to be the 
moſt efficacious of all thoſe ſubſtances which 
have been employed to ſuppreſs hemorrhages 
on the ground of their ſtrong adheſion to the 
mouths of the wounded veſſels ; ſuch as agaric, 
puff ball, &c. For this purpoſe, a very dry 
and ſolid piece, of a cubical or conical form, 
ſhould be applied in cloſe contact with the 
veſſel, and retained by proper compreſſion. It 
ſoon adheres with great force; and indeed its 
difficult removal is one of its chief inconveni- 
| encies 
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| STANNUM. 
encies. Very large arteries have been prevented 
from bleeding by this application (a). 
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Burnt in a cloſe earthen veſſel, till it becomes + Spongia 
black and friable , it has been given in doſes uſta P5. 


cutaneous defedations; in which it has ſome- 


times been of ſervice, in virtue, probably, of its 


ſaline matter, the proportion of which, after the 
reduction which the other matter of the 


ſong has ſuffered in the burning, is very large. 
By v 


t 
irtue of this ſaline matter alſo, the prepara- 
tion, if ground in a braſs mortar, corrodes fo 
much of the metal, as to contract a diſagreeable 
taint and ſometimes an emetic quality: hence 
the college expreſsly orders it to be powdered 
in a mortar of glaſs or marble. * The burned 


| ſponge is a principal article in what is called the 
oventry of cure in the bronchocele, 
and alſo in that publiſhed by Mr. Proſſer (30. 


STANNUM. 


STANNUM Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Tin: 
a ſilver- coloured metal, not liable to ruſt, but 
loling its brightneſs in the air; eaſily flexible, 
and making a crackling noiſe in being bent; 
little more than ſeven times ſpecifically heavier 
than water; fuſible in a heat far below ignition, 


and ſomewhat leſs than that in which lead melts. 


Heated till almoſt ready to melt, it proves ex- 
tremely * brittle, ſo as to fall in pieces from a 
blow. Melted, and nimbly agitated at the time 
ol its deginning to congeal (as by ſhakin 
wooden box rubbed on the inſide with ch 
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{a) See White's Ca/er in Surgery. * i ** 


(b) See Wilmer's Caſes in Surgery, and Proſſer on the 
Bronebocele * aſd 
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is reduced partly, and by repetitions of the pro- 
ceſs totally, into powder. Continued in fuſion 
for ſome time, and kept ſtirring with an iron 


rod, it changes into a duſky calx ; which, urged 


longer in the fire, gains a perfect whitenels, a 
mark of the purity of the tin. It is corroded by 
vegetable acids, and renders them turbid and 
whitiſh : the nitrous acid pretty readily diſſolves 


it, but ſoon depoſites a part in form of a thick 
mucilage, eſpecially if the acid has any admix- 


ture of the vitriolic: the vitriolic and marine 
acids are very difficultly made to act upon it: 


its moſt perfect menſtruum is a mixture of the 


marine and nitrous. | 
THe principal uſe of this metal in the preſent 


practice is as an anthelmintic: even the flat 
worms, which too often elude the force of other 


medicines, are ſaid to be effectually deſtroyed 


by powdered tin. The common doſe of the 


powder is from a ſcruple to a dram, but Dr. 


Alſton affirms, in the Edinburgh medical eſſays, 


that its ſucceſs' depends chiefly on its being 


given in much larger quantities, as half an 


ounce or an ounce, It is poſſible, that the 
anthelmintic virtues of tin may proceed, not fo 
much from the pure metal, as from a certain 
ſubſtance of a different nature, which there are 


grounds to ſuſpect that the pureſt ſorts of tin 


uſually met with, participate of; filings of tin, 
held in the flame of a candle, emit a thick fume 
ſmelling like garlick: Mr. Marggraf reports (a, 
that by gentle diſſolution in aqua regis and ſlow 


evaporation, he obtained cryſtals, which on 
being expoſed to the fire, with the addition of 


ſome fixt alkaline ſalt to abſorb their acid, ſu- 
blimed into a white concrete ; and that this ex- 


(a) Memeire; de I'acad. roy. des ſciences de Berlin, ton. ũũ. 


haled 
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haled in the fire in fumes of a ſtrong garlick 

ſmell, formed with ſulphur yellow and red com- 
pun and whitened copper (ſee Ar/enicum ). 

t muſt be obſerved, however, that notwith- R 
ſtanding theſe ſtrong preſumptions, not to ſay 

proofs, of an arſenical impregnation in tin, the 

metal taken in ſubſtance has not been obſerved 

to be noxious, though the fumes which it emits 

in a red heat are undoubtedly fo. 

A ſparkling gold-coloured preparation of tin, 
called moſaic gold, is prepared by adding ix 
ounces of quickſilver to twelve of melted tin, 
e pulverizing the maſs when grown cold, mixing 

with it ſeven ounces of flowers of ſulphur and 

ſix of ſal ammoniac, and ſubliming in a matras : 

© WW the moſaic gold is found under the' ſublimed 
matter, with ſome droſs at the bottom. This 
preparation is chiefly valued for its beautiful 
arance: as a medicine it is at preſent little 
regarded, though formerly held in conſiderable 
| eſteem againſt hyſterical and hypochondriacal 
complaints, malignant fevers, and venereal diſ- 
> orders. It appeared, upon experiment, to be 
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4 little more than a calx of tin: tin, calcined by 
0 itlelf, gains nearly as much in weight, as it 
T does by being made into moſaic gold ; and the 
x moſaic gold, melted with inflammable fluxes, 
E is revived into tin again without ſuffering much 
: more loſs than the ſimple calx. The volatile 
: ingredients, ſal ammoniac, ſulphur, and quick- 
| filver, ſublime in the proceſs, partly eſcaping, 
' and partly forming the ſcoriæ: great part of 


the ſulphur and mercury are found united to- 
gether into the form of cinnabar. | 

A ſalt of tin is directed to be prepared, from Sal Jovi. 
twelve ounces of calx of tin and four of aqua 
regia diluted with twenty-four of water: after 
digeſtion for two days, the veſſel is to be 
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| ſhaken, the more ponderous part of the undiſ. 
ſolved calx ſuffered to ſettle, the turbid liquor 
poured off and evaporated nearly to dryneſz, 
and the maſs further exſiccated on brown paper: 
to the remaining calx, half the quantity of freſh 
menſtruum is to be added, and the proceſ; 
repeated. Of the virtues of this ſalt I can ſay 
nothing from experience, except that it is in 
taſte very ſharp and almoſt corroſive. Nor do 
I apprehend the uſe of calcining the metal, a 
tin uncalcined diſſolves much more eaſily and 
more ——— the ſolution is in both caſes 
the ſame, the fire in the calcination diſſipati 

only the inflammable principle of the tin, which 
the acid equally does in the ſolution and evapo- 


ration. Hoffman ſays, that ſolution of tin is a 


ſtrong purgative. 
- STAPHISAGRIA. 

STAPHISAGRIA Pharm. Lond. & C. B. 
Staphys, pedicularia, & herba pedicularis quibuſ- 
dam. Delphinium Stapbyſagria Lim. Sravr- 
SACRE: a plant with large leaves, ſet on long 
| pedicles, deeply divided into ſeveral ſegments; 
producing irregular blue flowers with a tail 
behind like thoſe of larkſpur, followed by 
pods containing large, rough, triangular, dark- 
coloured ſeeds. It is annual, a native of the 
ſouthern parrs of Europe, from whence the 
ſhops have been generally ſupplied with the 
wo. | 


| Tux ſeeds of ſtaveſacre have a diſagreeable 


8 ſmell, and a very nauſeous bitteriſh burning 


_ «taſte, They were formerly employed ſometimes 
as a cathartic, in doſes of from twelve grains 
to à ſcruple: but they operate with ſo much 


yiolence 
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STOECHAS. 


violence both upwards and downwards, and are 


liable not only to diſorder the bowels, but 


likewiſe to inflame the throat, that their internal 


uſe has been long laid aſide. They are now 
uſed only in external applications, for ſome 
kinds of cutaneous eruptions, and for deſtroying 
inſects. Their acrimony is extracted partially 
by water, totally by rectified ſpirit, and not 
elevated in diſtillation by either. 


STOECHAS. 


STOECHAS purpurea C. B. Lavanduls 
Stechas Linn. FRENCH LAVENDER: a low 
ſhrubby plant, with ſmall oblong narrow leaves, 
bearing on the tops of the branches ſhort thick 
ſpikes or ſcaly heads, from which iſſue ſeveral 
mall purple labiated flowers, followed each by 
four ſeeds incloſed in the cup. It is a native 
of the ſouthern parts of Europe, common in 
our gardens, and flowers in May or June. 


The ſhops have been generally ſupplied, from 
Italy and the ſouth of France, with the flowery 


75 often mouldy, and never equal to thoſe 
our own growth. 


Tus beſt ſtechas which we receive from 
abroad has no great ſmell or taſte; Pomet 
affirms, that ſuch as is to be met with in the 
ſhops of Paris is entirely deſtitute of both ; 
whereas ours, both whilſt freſh and when care- 
fully dried, has a pretty ſtrong aromatic ſmell, 
and a moderately warm pungent bitteriſn taſte. 
Diſtilled with water, it yields a conſiderable 
quantity of a pale-coloured fragrant eſſential 
oil: the remaining decoction is unpleaſantly 
bitteriſh and ſubaſtringent. With rectified ſpi- 
nothing conſiderable, greateſt 
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part of the active matter of the ſtechas being 
teft in the extract. Both the herb itſelf and its 
preparations are much leſs grateful than laven- 
der, with which it is ſuppoſed to have ſome 
agreement in virtue, 


*STRAMONIUM, 


STRAMONIUM Pharm. Edinb. Solanum 
fetidum, pomo ſpinoſo oblongo C. B. Datura 
Stramonium Linn. THORN-APPLE: an herba- 
ceous plant, with a thick branched ſtalk, two 
or three feet high, large ſinuated indented 
leaves, and long tubular white or purpliſh 
flowers, ſucceeded by large, prickly, green, 


fleſhy ſeed-veſſels, which open at the end in 


four diviſions, and diſcloſe numerous black 
ſeeds. It is ſown in gardens, and ſometimes 
found wild among rubbiſh. It flowers in July, 


Tuis plant, which has been long known as 
a narcotic poiſon, has been introduced into the 
catalogue of medicines by Dr. Stœrck. An 
extract made from the expreſſed juice of the 
leaves is acrid and ſaline to the taſte, and yields 
cryſtals of nitre on ſtanding, This preparation 
given in doſes of from one to five grains twice 
or thrice a day, is ſaid to be a very powerful 
remedy in various convulſive and ſpaſmodic 
diſorders, epilepſy and mania. The accounts 
of other practitioners have confirmed that of 
the firſt introducer, and it has been recerved 
into ſome pharmacopœias. 


An abridged account of its medicinal pro- 


perties, with ſome inſtances of its efficacy, 
om a treatiſe printed at Upſal by Dr. Weden- 
berg, is to be met with in the Med. Comment. 
vol. iti, p. 18. An ointment prepared * 
the 
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time in the ſtomach. 


STYRAX. 


che leaves has been found to give eaſe in exter- 
nal inflammations and hæmorrhoids. 
Several inſtances are recorded of the bad 


effects of inadvertently eating the ſeeds of thorn- 


apple. Emetics and purgatives give the ſpeedi- 


 eft relief in theſe caſes, which it is ſometimes 


neceſſary frequently to repeat, as ſome of the 
ſeeds have been found to lodge a conſiderable 


STYRAMX. 


STYRAX Pharm. Lond. Styrax calamita 
Pharm. Edinb. Solib STORax: an odoriferous 
reſin, exuding in the warmer climates from a 
middling- ſized tree ( yrax folio mali cotonei C. 
B. Styrax officinale Linn.) with leaves like thoſe of 
the quince, flowers like thoſe of the orange tree, 
and fruit like filberds; a native of Aſia, and, 
as is ſaid, of Italy. Two ſorts of this reſin have 
been commonly diſtinguiſhed in the ſhops, 


1. Storax in the tear: not in ſeparate tears, 
or exceeding rarely, but in maſſes, ſometimes 


compoſed of whitiſh and pale reddiſh brown 


tears, and ſometimes of an uniform reddiſh- 
yellow or browniſh appearance; unctuous and 
ſoft like wax, and free from viſible impurities. 
This 1s ſuppoſed to be the fort which the anci- 
ents received from Pamphylia in reeds or canes, 
and which was thenge named calamita. 


2. Common florax : in large maſſes, conſider- 
ably lighter and leſs compact than the foregoing, 
and having a large admixture of woody matter 
like ſaw-duſt. This appears to be the kind 
intended by the London college, as they di- 
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5 rect their ftyrax calamita to be purified, for me- Styrax cola- 
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dicinal uſe, by ſoftening it with boiling water, 


and preſſing it out from the feces betwixt warm 
iron plates; a proceſs which the firſt fort does 
not ſtand in need of. And indeed there is rarely 


any other than this impure ſtorax to be met 
with in the ſhops. | 
The writers on the materia medica in general 
prefer the pure ſtorax in the tear, and reject 
that which is mixed with woody matter. [t 


appears however, upon compariſon, that this 


laſt, notwithſtanding its large proportion of im- 
purities, is the moſt fragrant of the two: nor 
is it difficult to aſſign a reaſon for this ſuperio- 
rity, as the pure juice muſt have required, for 
its inſpiſſation to a firm conſiſtence, a longer 


expoſure to the fun and air, and conſequently 
loſt more of its volatile parts, than when ab- 


ſorbed and thickened by the woody ſubſtance. 


Common ſtorax, infuſed in water, imparts 


to the menſtruum a gold yellow colour, ſome 


ſhare of its ſinell, and a flight balſamic taſte. 


It gives a conſiderable impregnation to water 
by diſtillation, and ſtrongly diffuſes its fragrance 
when heated, though it ſcarcely yields any 
eſſential oil. Heace, in the purification of it 


by training, it is apt to ſuffer a conſiderable 


loſs of its finer matter, which is partly diſſipated 
by the heat, and partly kept diſſolved by the wa- 


ter: a part of the ſtorax is likewiſe defended by the 
| woody ſubſtance from the action of the preſs, 


and left behind among the feces. It may be 
purified rather more elegantly by means of rec- 
tified ſpirit, which readily diſſolves the fine reſin, 


leaying only the impurities and a little inert 


gummy matter : the ſpirit gently diſtilled off 
from the filtered reddiſn- yellow ſolution, brings 
over with it very little of the fragrance of the 
ſtorax; and the remaining reſin is more fra- 
* grant 
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STYRAX LIQUIDA. 


than the fineſt ſtorax in the tear which 1 
ve met with. The pure reſin, diſtilled with- 


out addition, yields, along with an empyreu- 


matic oil, a portion of ſaline matter ſimilar to 


the flowers of benzoine; I have ſometimes alſo 


extracted from it a ſubſtance of the ſame nature 


by coction in water. 
Storax is one of the moſt agreeable of the 


odoriferous reſins, of a mild taſte, of no great 
heat or pungency, nearly ſimilar, in its medi- 
cal as in its pharmaceutic qualities, to benzoine 
and balſam of Tolu. Ir is not, however, much 
uſed in common practice, unleſs as an ingredi- 
ent in ſome of the old compoſitions. 


STYRAX LIQUIDA. 


LIQUID STORAX : a reſinous juice; 
obtained from a large tree with angular leaves 
like thoſe of the maple, and a round fruit com- 

of a number of pointed ſced-veſſels, called 

Ray ftyrax aceris folio, by Linnaeus Ligui- 
dambar fyraciſlua, a native of Virginia and 
Mexico, and lately naturalized to our own cli- 
mate. The juice called liquidambar is ſaid to 
exude from inciſions made in the trunk of this 
tree, and the liquid ſtorax to be obtained by 


| boiling the bark or branches in water. 


Two forts of liquid ſtorax are diſtinguiſhed 


by authors: one, the purer part of the reſinous 


matter that riſes to the ſurface in boiling, ſepa- 


rated by a ſtrainer, of the conſiſtence of honey, 


tenacious like turpentine, of a reddiſh or aſh 
brown colour, moderately tranſparent, of an 
acrid unctuous taſte, and a — ſmell, 
faintly reſembling that of the ſolid ſtorax, but 
ſomewhat diſagrecable: the other, the more 
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impure part, which remains on the ſtrainer, 
untranſparent, in ſmell and taſte much weaker, 
and containing a conſiderable proportion of the 
ſubſtance of the bark. What is moſt com. 
monly met with under this name in the ſhops, 
is of a weak ſmell, and a grey colour, and is 
ſuppoſed to be an artificial compoſition. 
Liquid ſtorax has been employed chiefly in 
external applications. Among us, it is at pre- 
ſent almoſt wholly in diſuſe. | 


SUCCINUM. 


SUC CINUM Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. An- 


barum citrinum & electrum quibuſdam. Aut: 
a ſolid, brittle, bituminous ſubſtance, dug out 


of the earth or found upon the ſea ſhores, moſt 


plentifully in Poliſh Prufſia and Pomerania; of 


a white, yellow, or brown colour, ſometimes - 


opake, and ſometimes very clear and tranſpa- 
rent; of very little taſte ; and ſcarcely any ſmell, 
unleſs heated or briſkly rubbed, in which cir- 


cumſtances it yields a pretty ſtrong one, to moſt 


people agreeable. 
Boiled in water, it neither ſoftens, nor under- 


goes any ſenſible alteration. — in recti- 
ed 5 


ſpirit, it imparts a yellowiſh or browniſh 


colour, a fragrant ſmell, and a bitteriſh aroma- 


tic taſte : by repetitions of the proceſs with freſh 
quantities of ſpirit, a conſiderable part of the 
amber by degrees diſſolves. The ſpirit, diſtilled 


off from the tinctures, is ſtrongly impregnated 


with their ſmell ; nevertheleſs the remaining 
balſam, or ſoft extract, is found to be very 
ſtrong both in ſmell and taſte. 

By alkalies, fixt and volatile, the vegetable, 
nitrous, and marine acids, it is ſcarcely mn - 
c 
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ated upon: the vitriolic acid diſſolves it into a 


deep purple liquor, from which the amber is 


ipitated on the mixture of any other acid, 

or of water, or ſpirit of wine (a). | 
The ſpirituous tinfture and balſam are medi- 
eines of great efficacy in hyſterical diſorders, 
cachexies, the fluor albus, ſome rheumatic 
pains, and in debilities and relaxations in gene- 
ral: in ſome caſes of this kind they have taken 
, after bark and other corroborants of the 
kingdom had been given with little 
The ſpirit, which diſtils in concen- 
trating the tincture, may be reſerved for ex- 
tracting a freſh tincture, either from another 
parcel of amber, or from that which remained 
aſter the former extraction. It is ſaid that if a 
little vitriolic acid be previouſly combined with 
the ſpirit, it will diſſolve more of the amber than 
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re vinous ſpiritss The amber is ſometimes Succinum 


given alſo in ſubſtance, levigated into an impal- 


pable powder, but does not appear to act with 
ſo much advantage in this form as in a diſſolved 

This concrete, expoſed to the fire in open 
veſſels, melts into a black maſs, takes flame, 


emits a copious ſmoke, with a ſmell like that 


which ariſes from the finer kinds of pitcoal, and 
burns almoſt entirely away, Diſtilled in a 
retort, it yields firſt an acidulous phlegm inter- 
mingled with a thin limpid oil, which grows 


thicker and deeper coloured as the fire 1s in- 


creaſed: at length a browniſh ſaline matter ariſes 


into the neck of the retort, ſucceeded by a groſ- 


ſer oil, and at laſt, in a great heat, by a black 
thick pitchy matter. About the time that the 


{a) See Stockar's Specimen inaugurale de fuccina. 
fut 


preparatum 
Ph. Lond. 
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firſt oil begins to riſe, the amber melts in the 
retort, and, unleſs the heat be cautiouſly regy. 
lated, is apt to boil over into the receiver : to 
prevent this accident, ſome previouſly mix with 
the amber an equal quantity of clean ſand, which 
does not appear, however, to be of much uſe, 


for with due care the proceſs ſucceeds equally 


without as with it. 

The ſalt is purified from its adhering oil, ei- 
ther by ſublimation, or by repeated ſolution, 
filtration, and cryſtallization f. When perfectly 
pure, it is of a white colour, and of a penetra- 
ting gratefully acid ſubaſtringent taſte. It diſ- 
ſolves in rectified ſpirit ſparingly by the aſſiſtance 
of heat, not at all in the cold. Of cold water, in 
the common temperate ſtate of the atmoſphere, 
it requires ſor its ſolution above twenty times its 
own weight; of boiling water, only about twice 


its weight: in ſlow cooling, it ſhoots into tri- 


angular priſmatic cryſtals, with the points ob- 
liquely truncated. In the heat of boiling wa- 
ter, it does not exhale, or ſuffer any viſible 
alteration : in a greater one, it firſt melts, then 


riſes in white fumes, and concretes again in the 


upper part of the glaſs into fine white flakes; 
leaving behind a ſmall quantity of a dark coah 


matter. It efferveſces with alkalies and abſor- 


bent earths, and forms with them compound 
ſalts ſome what reſembling thoſe made with ve- 
getable acids, its acid matter ſeeming to have 
a conſiderable analogy to the-acids of the vege- 
table kingdom, and being eſſentially diſtinct 
from the three called mineral acids (a): mixed 
with acids, it makes no ſenſible commotion. 


Buy theſe characters this falt may be diſtinguiſhed 
from all the other matters that have been mixed 


| (a) See Neumann's chemical wworks, p. 237, and Stockar': 
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with or vended for it. With regard to its 
virtues, it is accounted aperient, diuretic, and 


antihyſteric: its great price has prevented its 


coming much into uſe, and probably its real 


- virtues, though doubtleſs conſiderable, fall 


greatly ſhort of the opinion that has been gene- 


_ rally entertained of them. 
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The oil , diſtilled _ by itſelf, is divided Ol. ſuecini 


part, which remains behind, called balſam of 
amber: ſome diſtil it from brine of ſea ſalr, or 
from plain water |, by which it becomes 

than when diſtilled without addition. This oil 


| has a ſtrong bituminous ſmell, and a hot pun- 


gent taſte ; and approaches more to the nature 
of the mineral petrolea than of the vegetable or 
animal diſtilled oils, being very difficultly, if at 
all, diſſoluble in vinous ſpirits. It is ſome- 
times given internally, in doſes of ten or twelve 


hyſteric, paralytic, and rheumatic liniments or 
unguents. i 5 
SULPHUR. 


SULPHUR Pharm. Lond. BrimsTone: a 
yellow concrete, of no taſte, and ſcarcely any 
ſmell; melting in a ſmall degree of heat into a 
viſcous red fluid, and totally exhaling on an 
increaſe of the heat; readily inflammable, and 
burning with a. blue flame and a ſuffocating 


acid fume. 
It conſiſts of the vitriolic acid combined with 
a ſmall proportion of inflammable matter. If a 


combination of pure vitriolic acid with a pure 
furt alkaline ſalt. be melted in a cloſe veſſel with 
the addition of a little powdered charcoal, a 


true ſulphur will be produced, and the com- 


pound 


drops, as an antihyſteric and emmenagogue ; 
and ſometimes employed externally in anti- 


ariſes, and a thicker f f. La. 


Ol. ſuccint 
retificatum 
Ph. Ed. 
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pound will be the ſame (excepting for the 

part of the charcoal) as if the alkali had been 
melted with common brimſtone, And contrari- 
wiſe, if a combination of alkaline ſalt with 
common brimſtone be reduced into powder, 


and roaſted with a gentle heat, the inflammable 


principle exhales, and the remainder proves the 
ſame as if the alkali had been combined with 
the pure vitriolic acid: the diminution of 


weight, reſulting from this avolation of the 


inflammable principle, does not exceed two 


drams upon fixteen ounces of the ſulphur (a). 


Greateſt part of the ſulphur met with in the 
ſhops is either extracted from certain ores by 
a kind of diſtillation (4); or prepared from 
minerals abounding with vitriolic acid, by ſtra- 
tifying them with wood, which being ſet on 
fire, the ſulphur is collected in cavities made in 
the upper part of the pile (c). The largeſt 
quantities are brought from Saxony, in irregular 
maſles, which are afterwards melted and caſt 


into cylindrical rolls. Sulphur is found likewiſe 


native in the earth ; ſometimes in tranſparent 
pieces, of a greeniſh or bright yellow colour; 
more commonly in opake grey ones with only 
ſome ſtreaks of yellow: this laſt is the fort 
which is underſtood by the name ſulphur vivun, 
though what is ſold under this name in the 


ſhops is no other than the droſs which remains 
after the ſublimation of ſulphur. The native 


ſulphurs ſhould never be employed for any 
internal uſe without purification : they almoſt 


(a) Hu Stahlii Menfis Julius, Experimenta & animal. 


venſiones ccc, Qc. 


{b) Leopold, Relatio de itinere ſus guccico. 


e Hoffman, Ob/ervationes phyſico-chemice, lib. i. /. g. 
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always participate of arſenic, which is diſcover- 


able in ſome by their having naturally more or 


leſs of a red colour, and in the others by their 

exhibiting this colour after a part of the pure 

ſulphur has been ſeparated by ſublimation. 
Sublimation is the moſt effectual method of 


purifying ſulphur from arſenical as well as earthy 


admixtures ; and by the ſame proceſs it is re- 


duced into a fine powder, ſomewhat of a ſofter Flor. ſulph. 
kind than that obtained by triture. Thoſe who 0. Led. & 


prepare the flowers in the way of trade, ule for 
the ſubliming veſſel a large iron pot, capable of 
holding two or three hundred weight: this is 

under an arched chamber, lined with 
zed tiles, which ſerves for the recipient. 
Some ſhall portion of ſulphur that riſes firſt, 
eſpecially when the veſſels are very large, or the 
air not ſufficiently excluded, is apt to take fire, 
and give out its acid, which adhering to the 
flowers that ſublime afterwards, communicates 
to them a ſenſible acidity or roughneſs; in con- 


Ed. 


ſequence of which, they are ſometimes found to 


coagulate milk, when taken internally to pro- 
duce gripes, and to receive from ſome metalline 


| veſſels a diſagreeable taint: hence the London 


college directed ſuch of the flowers, as might 
happen to concrete or melt together. from the 
vicinity of the receiver to the fire, to be reduced 
to powder, not with metalline inſtruments, but 
either in a wooden mill, or in a marble mortar 


with a wooden peſtle. From this extraneous or 


ſuperficial acid they are freed, by boiling them 
in water, and afterwards carefully waſhing them 


with cold water 1. 


Pure $uLPHUR, taken in doſes of from ten 
grains to a dram or more, gently looſens the 
belly, and promotes perſpiration. It ſeems to paſs 

| through 


+ Flor. ſulph. 


loti Ph, Lond. 
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chrovgh the whole habit; and manifeſtly tran. 


ſpires through the ſkin, as appears from the 
ſulphureous ſmell of perſons who have taken it, 
and filver being ſtained in un pr toa 
blackiſh hue as by the vapour of ſulphureous 
ſolutions. In conſequence of theſe properties, 
and of this ſubtility of parts, it promiſes to be 
of great medicinal powers; but what its parti. 
cular virtues are, experience has not as yer 
clearly determined. It is principally recom. 
mended againſt the piles, in diſorders of the 
breaſt, and in cutaneous eruptions: in the itch 
indeed it is a certain remedy, whether inter- 
nally or externally uſed, but in other kinds of 
eruptions it has not —_ ſucceeded, and 
perhaps its efficacy again 

ſo much on its purifying the blood, as on it: 
fumes being deſtructive to the cuticular animal- 
cules to which the preſent theory aſcribes that 
diſtemper. It remarkably corrects or reſtrains 
the power of. certain mineral ſubſtances of the 
more active kind: by the admixture of ſulphur, 
mercury becomes inert, the virulent antimonial 
regulus mild, and arſenic itſelf almoſt innocent: 
hence though ſulphur ſhould contain a ſmall 
proportion of arſenic, it poſſibly may not receive 


from that poiſonous ingredient any very hurtful 


quality. 

This concrete is not acted on by water, by 
acids, or by vinous ſpirits ; but diſſolves, by 
the aſſiſtance of heat, in oils both expreſſed and 
diſtilled, and in the mineral petrolea : when 
diſſolved, it yields a very offenſive ſmell, and 
diſcovers to the taſte a nauſeous pungency and 
heat. Expreſſed oils and petroleum diſſolve it 
more readily and more plentifully than the diſ- 
tilled, taking up ſo much as to become thick 
and almoſt conſiſtent : the college of _— 

; Irects 


the firſt depends not 
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direQs one part of flowers of ſulphur and four + Oleum ſul- 


of oil- olive, and the ſame proportions of the phurat. 
flowers and of petroleum t, and that of Edin- 3 Petroleum 

one ounce of the flowers and eight ounces ſulphur. 
of oil- olive ſ, to be boiled together till they | pail ſulph. 
unite into the conſiſtenoe of a balſam. Eſſen- craſſum. 


tial oils do not load themſelves ſo much with 
the ſulphur as ro become thick. As ſoon as 
the ſulphur begins to be ſtrongly ated on either 
by expreſſed or eſſential oils, which happens 
nearly about the point of ebullition, or in ſuch 


@ heat as the ſulphur by itſelf would melt in, 


the matter rarefies and (wells up greatly, fo as 
to require the veſſel to be very large and occa- 
fionally removed from the heat; and at the 
ſame time throws out impetuouſly great quan- 
tities of an elaſtic vapour, which, if a free exit 
is not allowed it, produces violent exploſions. 
The volatile flavour of the eſſential oils is in 
great meaſure diſſipated in this proceſs by the 
great heat requiſite for effecting the ſolution : a 
more elegant compoſition of this kind might be 
obtained by mm to the eſſential oil a proper 
quantity of the balſam made with expreſſed oils, 
which will unite with it by a gentle warmth. 
The balſams of ſulphur have been employed 
externally for cleanſing and healing foul running 
ulcers. They are recommended internally in 
ſome cacheRic and hydropic caſes; as alſo in 
coughs and conſumptions, in which they pro- 


be oſtener injurious than beneficial : they have 
been frequently obſerved to hurt the appetite, 
and excite febrile ſymptoms.---It may be ob- 
ſerved, that in theſe ſolutions the component 
parts of the ſulphur are in ſome meaſure difuni- 
td from one another; inſomuch that a conſi- 
Vor. II. o RT 


miſe, by their manifeſt heat and acrimony, to 


Kali ſulphu- 
rat. Ph. 
Lond. , BY 
Hepar ſul- 
phuris. 


Tinctura 
ſulphuris. 


Syrupus ſul- 
phuris. 
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derable quantity of ſulphureous acid, but no 
actual ſulphur, ſeparates in diſtillation. 
Fixt alkaline ſalt, ſtirred by little and little 
into twice [or rather half] [or a fifth party} 
its weight of ſulphur in fuſion, unites with it 
into a red maſs called from its colour liver of 
ſulphur. This compound has a fetid ſmell, 


and a nauſeous taſte; it diſſolves in water, and 


deliquiates, in the air, into a yellow fluid: 
thrown, whilſt hot from the fire, into rectified 
ſpirit of wine, in the proportion of about four 
ounces to a pint, and digeſted about twenty. 
four hours, it communicates a rich gold colour, 
a particular not ungrateful ſmell, and a hot 
ſomewhat aromatic taſte. Solutions of the 
liver in water, made with ſugar into a ſyrup; 


and a few drops of the tincture mixed with a 


glaſs of canary or other rich wine, to which it 
communicates a milky hue ; have been ſome- 
times given in the ſame intentions as the bal- 


ſams, and ſeem to be accompanied with the 


ſame inconveniences, 

Flowers of ſulphur may be diſſolved in water 
by boiling them with thrice their weight of 

uicklime, though not ſo readily as by alkaline 

Its. If the filtered ſolution be long expoſed 
to the atmoſphere, or if air from the lungs be 
blown into it for a ſhort time through a glaſs 
Pipe, the lime gradually ſeparates, as it does 
from common Gn and the ſulphur, 
which was diſſolved by means of the lime, 
ſeparates and precipitates along with it. Com- 
mon alkalies, fixt or volatile, added to the ſo- 


lution of ſulphur in lime-water, occaſion a pre- 


eipitation of the lime, the ſulphur continuing 
diſſolved ; cauſtic alkalies make no precipi- 


On 
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On adding to the ſulphureous ſolution, whe- 
ther made by lime or by alkalies, ſome of the 
weak ſpirit of vitriol, (or any other acid) the 
liquor becomes milky, an extremely fetid and 


_ diffuſive inflammable vapour ariſes, and on 


ſtanding for ſome time the ſulphur ſettles to the 
bottom in form of a white powder, which, when 
waſhed with freſh quantities of water, becomes 
infipid and inodorous, and is vulgarly called 
lac or milk of ſulphur: the liquor after the 
precipitation retains ſtill a ſulphuteous impreg- 
nation, which further additions of acid will not 
precipitate. 'The method of preparing the lac 
with fixt alkalies is the moſt expeditious and 
leaſt troubleſome, provided the ſulphur has 
been thoroughly united with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of the alkalif; and on the other hand, 
quicklime gives the preparation a more ſaleable 
whiteneſs, The medicine proves in either caſe 
nearly the ſame: it would be exactly the ſame 
if the precipitation was made with any other 
acid than the vitriolic ; which forms with the diſ- 
ſolved lime a ſelenitic concrete, not ſeparable 
from the lac by any ablution, but with the 
alkali a neutral ſalt, which by hot water may 


the combinations of all the other acids, with 
lime as well as with alkalies, are eaſily diſſolu- 
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+ Sulphur 
ræcipitat. 
5. Lond. 


be totally diſſolved and waſhed off; whereas 


dle even in cold water. The pure lac is not 


different in quality from pure ſulphur itſelf; 


to which it is preferred, in external applications, 
only on account of its colour. The whiteneſs 


any of its parts in the operation, nor from we 

new matter ſuperadded : on being melted with 

a gentle fire, it reſumes its yellow hue. 

A ſolution of ſulphur in volatile alkaline ſpi- 

nts may be obtained, by boiling half a pound 
Ddz2 | 


of 


does not proceed from the ſulphur having loſt 


Tin. ſulph. 
volatilis vs 
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of flowers of ſulphur with a pound of quicklime, 
in 2 gallon of water, till half the liquor is waſted 
then putting the remainder into a retort, with 
eight ounces of powdered ſal ammoniac, and 
diſtilling with a gradual fire. The fpirit comes 
over loaded with the ſulphur, and has a ſtrong 
offenſive ſmell, ſomewhat reſembling that which 
riſes in the precipitation of the lac. Hoffn an 
fays, a mixture of it with thrice its quantity of 
ſpirit of wine, given in doſes of thirty or tory 
drops, proves a powerful diaphoretic ; and that 
applied externally as a fomentation, with the 
addition of camphor, it alleviates gouty pains. 
The flowers of ſulphur in ſubſtance ſeem to 
be preferable for internal uſe to any of the pre- 
parations: they are certainly more ſafe, and 
and perhaps not leſs effectual; as they do not 
heat or irritate the firſt paſſages, and yet are 
_ evidently diſſolved in the body and carried 
through the habit. They are moſt commo- 
Trochiſci e diouſly taken in the form of troches : the col. 
ſulphure Ph. lege of London directs for this purpoſe two 
Lond. ounces of the waſhed flowers, and four of dou- 
ble refined ſugar, to be beaten together, and 
made up with mucilage of quince ſeeds ; that 
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of Edinburgh, one ounce of the flowers of ſul- f 
Trochiſcie phur, ten grains of flowers of benzoine, fifteen q 
ne foo grains of factitious cinnabar, and two ounces of : 
Ph. Ed. fine ſugar, to be formed with mucilage of gum 

| tragacanth: by the addition of the flowers of f 

benzoine in this laſt preſcription, the medicine : 

is ſuppoſed ta be rendered more efficacious in 1 

ſiome diſarders of the breaft. p 

1 A ſulphureous ointment, for the itch, is pre- 0 
+ T4 Lend, Pared, by mixing two ounces of the unwaſhed 
— ſulphure flowers, with thicef or eight} ounces of the 

- ſimple ointment called pomatumF, or of hogs- 8 


fue anti 
„ 1 * * lard t, and a ſcruple of eſſence of lemons. * 
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this quantity is, in moſt caſes, ſufficient for a 
cure; though it may be proper to renew the 


application, and touch the parts moſt affected, 


for ſome nights longer, till the whole quantity 
is exhauſted. Some have been of opinion, that 


this external uſe of ſulphur is unſafe ; that as 


ſulphur taken inwardly promotes the expulſion 
of impure humours and the eruption of cutane- 
ous efflore ſcences, it muſt act, when outwardly 
applied, by repreſſing them. This conſequence, 
however, does not follow; nor is it by affrct- 
ing the humours that it performs the cure: for 
it equally removes the itch, whether uſed inter- 
nally or externally, by its vapours diffuſed 


through the ſkin. All the danger, that is to 


be apprehended from ſulphureous unguents, is 


that which may ariſe from the obſtruction of 


the cutaneous pores by the unctuous matter; 
and to prevent any diſorders from this cauſe, 
only a part of the body is to be anointed at 
one time. | 


SUMACH. 


SUMACH five Rhus obJomiorum. Rbhus folio 
wins C. B. Rhus coriaria Linn. SUMACH: a 
ſhrub or low tree ; with oval, pointed, ſerrated, 
downy leaves, having each a red rib running 
dong the middle, ſet in pairs without pedicles ; 
ucing cluſters of ſmall yellowiſh or greeniſh 
ers, each of which is followed by a ſmall, 
red, flattiſh berry, including a roundiſh reddiſh- 
brown ſeed. It is a native of the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, and cultivated in ſome of our 
gardens, 


Tus berries of ſumach have an acid auſtere 
tate: they were formerly uſed for reſtraining 
943 bilious 
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bilious fluxes, and hemorrhagies, and colliqua, 
tive hectic ſweats: ſome direct an infuſion of 
half an ounce of the berries, and others two or 
three drams of an extract made from them by 
water, for a doſe. The leaves and r twigs 
are ſtrong aſtringents, and have been directed 
in the ſame intentions. ; 


TACAMAHACA. 


[ f TACAMAHACA. A reſin; obtained from 

| a tree, reſembling the poplar, (Populus balſa- 
mifera Linn.) bearing, at the extremities of the 

branches, ſmall roundiſh fruits including a ſeed 
like a peach-kernel; a native of the temperate 
parts of the continent of America, and in a 
ſheltered ſituation enduring the winters of our 
own country. 


Two farts of this reſin are ſometimes to be 
met with. The beſt, called, from its bei 
collected in a kind of gourd-ſhells, tacamahaca 
in ſhells, is ſomewhat unctuous and ſoft, of 2 
pale yellowiſh or greeniſh colour, a bitteriſh 
aromatic taſte, and a fragrant delightful ſmel] 
approaching to that of lavender and ambergris, 
This ſort is very rare, That commonly found 
in the ſhops is in ſemitranſparent grains or 
glebes, of a whitiſh, yellowiſh, browniſh, or 
greeniſh colour, and of a leſs grateful ſmell 
than the foregoing. The firſt is ſaid to exude 
from the fruit of the tree, the other from inci- 
ſions made in the trunk. The tree, as raiſed 
among us, affords in its young buds, or the 
rudiments of the leaves, a reſinous juice of the 
fame kind of fragrance (a). 
0 | 
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(a) See article Populus, 


Tacamahaca 
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TALCUM. 


Tacamahaca is uſed chiefly as an ingredient 
in warm nervine plaſters; though the fragrance 
and taſte of the finer ſort points out its being 
applicable to other purpoſes, as an internal 


balſamic corroborant. Both kinds diſſolve in 


rectified ſpirit into a gold-coloured liquor, only 
a ſmall quantity of impurities being left : they 
impregnate water alſo conſiderably with their 
ſmell and taſte, bur give out very little of their 
fubſtance to this menſtruum. 


TALCUM. 


TALC: an earthy concrete; of a fibrous or 
leafy texture; more or leſs pellucid, bright or 
tering ; ſmooth and ſlippery to the touch; 
in ſome deg: ce flexible and elaſtic, ſo as ſcarce 
to be pulverable ; ſoft, ſo as to be eaſily cut; 
ſuffering no change in an intenſe fire, or no 


other than a diminution of its brightneſs, flexibi- 


lity, and untuolity ; not acted upon by acids, 
either in its crude ſtare, or affer vehement 
calcination. There are ſeveral different appear- 
ances of this earth, among which, the greeniſh 
foliaceous. Venice tals has been ſelected for 
medicinal uſe; though it does not appear 
capable of anſwering any medicinal intention, 
as not being diſſolved, or ſenſibly affected, by 
any known humid menſtruum : on account of 
its unctuous ſoftneſs, and the ſilver hue which 
it exhibits when reduced by raſping or otherwiſe 
into powder, it has been employed externally 
as a coſmetic. The fibrous flexible amianthus 
or aſbeſtos, and the more rigid fibrous alumen 

oſum, ſeem to approach to the nature of 
the talcs, and made an equally inſignificant 
addition to the articles of the materia medica in 


our former pharmacopœias. 
D d 4 TAMA 
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TAMARINDUS. 


TAMARINDUS Pharm. Lond. & Edin. 
Oxyphenicon, TAMARIND: the fruit of a pretty 
large tree, (/iligua arabica que tamarindus C. B. 
Tamarindus indica Linn.) growing in Arabia 
and in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. The fruit is 
a pod, ſomewhat reſembling a bean-cod, in- 
cluding ſeveral hard ſeeds, rogether with a 
dark-coloured viſcid pulp: the Eaſt India ta- 
marinds are longer than thoſe of the Weſt, the 
former containing ſix or ſeven ſeeds each, the 
latter rarely above three or four : they never. 
theleſs ſeem both to be the produce of one 
ſpecies of plant. The pulp, with the ſeeds, 
connected together by numerous tough ſtrings 
or fibres, are brought to us freed from the outer 
ſhell: the oriental fort is drier and darker 
coloured than the occidental, and has more 
pulp: the former is ſometimes preſerved with. 
out addition, the Jatter has always an admixture 
of ſugar. 


Tux pulp of tamarinds is an agreeable laxa- 
tive acid; of common ule in inflammatory and 
putrid diſorders, for abating thirſt and heat, 
correcting putrefaCtion, and looſening the belly. 
The doſe, as a Jaxative, is two or three drams: 
an ounce or two prove moderately cathartic. 
It is an uſeful addition to the purgative ſweets, 
caſſia and manna, increaſing :heir action, and 
rendering them leſs liable to produce flatu- 
lencies: the reſinous cathartics are ſaid to be 
| ſomewhat weakened by it. Tournefort relates 
that an eſſential ſalt may be obtained from 
tamarinds, by diſſolving the pulp in water, and 


ſetting the filtered ſolution, with ſome oil y_ 
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the ſurface, in a cellar for ſeveral months ; that 
the ſalt is of a fouriſh taſte, and di 

difoluble in water; and that a like ſalt is ſome- 
times found alſo naturally concreted on the 
branches of the tree. The ſalt, as Beaumd 
obſerves, may be obtained more expediciouſly, 
by clarifying the decoction of the tamarinds 
with whites of eggs, _ * evapo- 
rating it to a proper conſiſtence, etting it 
to cool: the ſalt ſhoots into cryſtals, of a brown 


colour, and very acid taſte; but in diffolving 


and cryſtallizing them again, or barely waſhing 
them with water, they loſe almoſt all their 


acidity, the acid principle of the tamarinds 


ſeeming not to be truly cryſtallizable, 


TANACETUM. 


TANACETUM Pharm. Lond. and Edinb. 
Tanacetum vulgare luteum C. B. Tanafia, atha- 
naa, & parthenium mas quibuſdam. Tanacetum 
are Lim, Tansy : a. plant with large 
leaves, divided to the = on both ſides, into 
oblong deeply indented ſe ts; producing, 
on the tops of the ſtalks, ſeveral — 


diſcous flowers, in umbel-like cluſters, followed 


by ſmall oblong blackiſh ſeeds. It is perennial, 
grows wild by road-ſides and about the borders 
of fields, and flowers in June and July. 


Tus leaves and flowers of tanſy have a ſtrong, 
not very diſagreeable ſmell, and a bitter ſome- 
what*aromatic taſte: the flowers are ſtronger 


though rather lefs unpleaſant than the leaves. 


They give out their virtue both to water and 
ſpirit, moſt perfectly to the latter: the tincture, 
made from the leaves, is of a fine green, from 
the flowers of a bright pale ycllow colour. 
Fe | Diſtilled 
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Diſtilled With water, they yield a greeniſh. 


—.— eſſential oil, ſmelling ſtrongly of the 
erb: the remaining decoction, inſpiſſated, 
affords a ſtrong bitter ſubſaline extract. The 


ſpirituous tinctures give over alſo, in inſpiſſation, 


a conſiderable part of their flavour (a); a part 
of it remaining, along with the bitter matter, in 
the extract. 5 

This plant is uſed as a warm deobſtruent 
bitter, in weakneſs of the ſtomach and in 
cachectic and hyſteric diſorders; and likewiſe 
as an anthelmintic. The ſeeds have been 
chiefly recommended in this laſt intention, and 
ſuppoſed by ſome to be the ſantonicum of the 
ſhops, from which they differ not a little in 
quality as well as in appearance, being much 
leſs bitter, and of a more aromatic flavour. 


TARAXACUM v. DENS LEONTIS. 


TARTARUM. 


TARTARUM vini albi vel rubri. TARTAR: 
an acid concrete ſalt thrown off from wines, 
after complete fermentation, to the ſides and 
bottoms of the caſks ; of a red or white colour, 
and more or leſs drofſy, according to the 


colour and quality of the wine. The white is 


generally purer than the red: both kinds, when 
purified, are exactly the ſame, 


Tuis falt is one of thoſe which are moſt 
difficultly diſſoluble in water, being ſcarcely 
affected by it in the cold, and requiring ten or 


a) Alcohol, diſtilled f om tanſy, proved, after fiand- 
ing for upwards of fifteen years, richly impregnated with 


the flavour of the plant, and ſufficiently grateful. . 5, 


of Dr. Lewis, | 
twelve 
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for many purpoſes, particularly for combina- 


TARTARUM. 


twelve times its own weight when aſſiſted by a 
boiling heat. From this ſaturated ſolution the 
tartar begins to ſeparate almoſt as ſoon as the 
boiling ceaſes: if the quantity. of water is 


the ſalt, it continues long enough ſuſpended to 
be paſſed, with due care, through a woollen 
ſtrainer or a filter. The filtered liquor appears 


nearly colourleſs, whether the tartar made uſe 


of was red or white: if haſtily cooled, the ſalt 
ſeparates in ſmall grains like ſand, but if the 
veſſel is cloſely covered, and the heat very 
leiſurely diminiſhed, it ſhoots into ſemitran- 


ſparent whitiſh cya: if the filtered liquor be Cry 


ſkimmer, is ſucceeded by freſh cuticles, till 


the whole of the ſalt is thus formed into what is 
called creme of tartar. The refining of tartar is Cremor tar- 
ctiſed, in the way of trade, chiefly about tan. 


ontpellier, from whence the ſhops are gene- 
rally ſupplied both with the cryſtals and creme ; 
the proceſs being ſo troubleſome, and requiring 
ſo large conveniences, that it is ſcarcely ever 
attempted here. A certain earth, of the argilla- 


| ceous kind, is added in the proceſs, the chief 


uſe of which ſeems to be, to promote the ſepa- 
ration of the colouring matter ; for the ſalt ex- 
trated from the coloured tartars by water only 
is ſeldom of perfect whiteneſs. It is ſaid that 


the earth generally contains ſome ſmall portion 


of chalky matter, ſoluble in acids, which of 
conſequence will be taken up by the tartar; I 


have ſometimes obſerved ſolutions of the cryſ- 


tals to depoſite an earthy precipitate on adding 
alkaline lye. The purer ſort of white tartar, 
unrefined, eſpecially that of Rheaiſh wine, is, 


cions 


er, as about twenty times the weight of 


ſtalli tar- 
kept boiling, a thick ſkin forms on the ſurface, f , .. 


which, being taken off with a perforated wooden 
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tions with other bodies, not inferiour either to 
the creme or cryſtals. 

Pure tartar, in doſes of half a dram or x 
dram, is a mild cooling aperient : two or three 
drams gently looſen the belly ; and fix or eight 
rove moderately cathartic. Its acidity and 

ative power are its medical characters. 


The difficult ſolubility of creme of tart 


being an objection to its medical uſe, ſome ex. 

riments were made by Dr. Peter Jonas Berg, 

rendering it more ſoluble by certain addi. 
tions, without altering its medicinal qualities, 
Borax was found to anſwer beſt for this pur. 
poſe. To four parts of creme of tartar, one of 
borax was added. Theſe were diſſolved in 4 
ſufficient quantity of water, and the liquor 
ſtrained. About a ſixteenth part of impurities 


were left behind. The pure ſolution evaporated 
yielded an acid and extremely ſoluble white 


ſalt a). 
Tartar, diſſolved in water, efferveſces with 
fixt alkaline ſalts, and ſaturates, of the vege- 
table alkalies, near one third its own weight. 
The compound ſalt, reſulting from their union, 
is a neutral one, more purgative than the tartar 
itſelf, and far eaſier of ſolution, whence its name 
ſoluble tartar. This ſalt is prepared, either by 
boiling the refined tartar in a ſufficient quantity 
of water till it is diſſolved, and then dropping 
„ in ſtrong alkaline lye; or by diffolving the 
N alkali in boiling water in the proportion of a 
Lond, pound to a gallonf, or to fifteen pounds, and 
Alcali fixum then adding the tartar, till a freſh addition 
vegetabile occaſions no further efferveſcence ; which gene- 
tarrarvatum rally happens before triple the weight of the 
ſolub. t Pb. | | | p 
Ed. (a) Nova Ada Phyfico-Medica Academies Cefarece Leopol. 
Sal. — 4 dino - Caroline Nature Curioforum, tom. quart. 
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TARTARUM. 
alkali is thrown in : the liquor is then filtered 


| while hot, and either cryſtallized or evaporated 


to dryneſs. As this ſalt difficulty cryſtallizes, 
inſpiſſation to dryneſs is the moſt convenient 
method; and in this caſe, to ſecure the neutra- 
lization of the ſalt, the tartar may be made to 
eyail at firſt, and the liquor ſuffered to cool a 
before filtration, that the redundant tartar 


may concrete and ſeparate from it; or the neu- 


ualization may be more perfectly obtained by 
means of ſtained papers, as mentioned at the 
end of the article Acetum. 
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Of the mineral fixt alkali or ſoda, this acid Natron tar. 


ſaturates, according to the faculty of Paris, four '*" 
f iſchs its own weight. The London college di- 50. 


da tartari- 


ſatum P5, 


rects (ix parts of the acid to five of the alkali. ſata ve fal 


with the vegetable; and ſhoots much more 


The neutral ſalt reſulting from its coalition with rupelleuſis 


this alkali, is ſomewhat leſs diſſoluble than that 3 4. Sg. 
nette, Ro- 


ealily, into pretty large, hard, multangular cry- chelle ſalt. 


ſtals, fome columnar and flattiſh, others more 
irregular. It is milder in taſte, and ſaid to be 
leſs purgative, requiring to be given to the 

tity of an ounce or an ounce and a half to 


purge effectually: eight drams are reckoned by 


to be equivalent, in cathartic power,. to 

fix of the ſoluble tartar. 
Tartar forms likewiſe ſoluble compounds 
with all the abſorbent earths, and with ſome 


metallic bodies, but with theſe laſt it is diffi- 


cultly made to ſatiate itſelf completely, the part 
that is firſt ſaturated ſeeming to impede the 


action of the reſt; for after long boiling, a very 


conſiderable part of the tartar ſeparates on cry- 
ſtallization unchanged. 

It is obſervable, that if any of theſe combi- 
nations of tartar, with alkalies, with earths, or 


with metals, be diſſolved in water, and any 


other 


- combined with it, being abſorbed by the acid 
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other acid added, the pure tartar ſeparates and 
falls to the bottom; as acid, and as difficult of 
ſolution, as at firſt; the ee that was 


ſuperadded. As the acids of the vegetable 
kingdom, whether native or fermented, vinegar, 
lemon juice, &c. have this effect of diſuniting 
tartar dom all the bodies that are combinable 
with it, equally with thoſe of the mineral king. 
dom ; it follows, that the tartareous acid, is of 
a kind eſſentially different from all the other 
known vegetable ones, and that no acid, unleſ; 
it be tartar itſelf, can be joined in preſcription 
to the tartarum ſolubile, the jel de Seignette, or 
the combinations of tartar with earths of metals, 
eln the Swediſh Tranſactions, part iii. for the 
year 1770, was publiſhed an analyſis of creme 
of tartar by Mr. Scheele. By this it appears, 
that creme of tartar is not a pure acid, but a 
compound ſalt, containing the fixed vegetable 
alkali united with a ſuperabundance of the tat. 
tareous acid. It differs, therefore, from ſolu- 
ble tartar, only in | the proportion of acid it 
contains. 
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TELEPHIUM: 


TELEPHIUM: a plant with unbranchel 
ſtalks, clothed with thick fleſhy oval leaves, but 
producing no leaves immediately from the root: 
the flowers ſtand in form of umbels on the top 
of the ſtalk, and are followed, each, by from 
three to ſix pods full of ſmall ſeeds : the root is 
irregular and knobby. It is Indigenous i in Eng- 
land, and perennial. 
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5 — CRASSULA. Telepbium vulgare 8 
ee fabaria, & — craſſa quibiſdam. 
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Sedum Telephium Linn. Orpine: with the 
leaves very ſlightly or not at all ſerrated: 
growing in hedges and moiſt ſhady grounds, 
and producing reddiſh or whitiſh pentapetalous 
flowers in June. The leaves have been ſup- 
poſed to be poſſeſſed of an anti- inflammatory 

; but their virtues appear to be very 
inconſiderable, as they have no ſmell, and only 
an herbaceous mucilaginous taſte. | 


2. RaobioLa five roſea: Rhodia radix C. B. 
Roſewort: with ſerrated leaves; growing in 
mountainous places, and producing yellow 
tetrapetalous flowers in the ſpring. The root 
of this ſpecies, of little ſmell when freſh, has 
when dry a very pleaſant one, reſembling, when 
the root is in perfection, that of the damaſk 
roſe: in this odorous matter conſiſts the medical 
virtue of the rhodiola, and its principal medical 
difference from the preceding ſpecies. Linnæus 
obſerves, that when raiſed in gardens, it has 


not one hundredth part of the ſmell or virtue of 


that which is produced on its native mountains. 


TEREBINTHINE. 


| TURPENTINES: the native balſams or 


reſinous juices of certain trees. Four kinds are 


diſtinguiſhed by medical writers. 


I. TEREBIN THIN A CHIA Pharm. Lond. Chio 


| or Cyprus turpentine : generally about the con- 
| tiſtence of thick honey, very tenacious, clear 


and almoſt tranſparent, of a white colour with 
a caſt of yellow and frequently of blue, of a 
warm pungent bitteriſh taſte, and a fragrant 
ſmell more agreeable than that of any of the 
other turpentines. It is the produce of the 

| common 
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common terebinth ( terebintbus vulgaris C. 3. 


Piſtachia terebinthus Linn.), an evergreen bacci. 
ferous tree or ſhrub, growing ſpontaneouſly in 


the eaſtern countries and in ſome of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe, The turpentine brought to 
us is extracted in the iſlands whoſe name it 
bears, by wounding the trunk and branches a 


little after the buds have come forth: the juice 
iſſues thin and clear as water, and by degrees 


thickens into the conſiſtence in which we meet 
with it. A like juice, exuding from this tree in 
the eaſt, inſpiſſated by a ſlow fire, is ſaid by 
Kempfer to he uſed as a maſticatory by the 
Turkiſh women, for preſerving the teeth, ſweet- 


ening the breath, and promoting appetite. 


4. TEREBIN TINA VENETA Pharm. Edinb. 


| Venice turpentine : uſually thinner than any of 
the other ſorts, of a clear whitiſh or pale 


yellowiſh colour, a hot pungent bitteriſh diſ- 
agreeable taſte, and a ſtrong ſmell, without any 
thing of the fine aromatic flavour of the Chian 
kind. The true Venice turpentine is ſaid to be 
obtained from the larch (larix C. B. Pinus 
larix Linn.), a coniferous tree, with ſmall cones, 


and ſhort leaves ſtanding in tufts, which fall off 
in the winter, growing in great abundance on the 
Alps and Pyreneans, and not uncommon in the 


Engliſh gardens. Though this kind of turpen- 
tine bears the name of Venice, it is not the 
produce of the Venetian territories : it is brought 


from ſome parts of Germany, and one greatly 
reſembling it, as is ſaid, from New England. 


In the ſhops this turpentine is often ſupplied by 
a compoſition of roſin and the diſtilled oil of 


common turpentine. 


3. T'sREBIN- 
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3. TxREBINTHINA ARGENTORATENSIS. Straſ- 


burg turpentine: generally of a middle con- 
ſiſtence between the two foregoing, more tran- 


ſparent and leſs tenacious than either, in colour 


yellowiſh brown, in ſmell more agreeable than 


any of the other turpentines, except the Chian, 


in taſte the bitteriſh yet leaſt acrid. This juice 
is extracted, in different parts of Germany, 
from the ſilver and red fir, by cutting out, ſuc- 
ceſſively, narrow ſtrips of the bark, from as 
high as a man can reach to within two feet of 
the ground. In ſome places, a reſinous juice 
is collected from certain knots under the bark: 
this, called lacryma abiegna and Jleum abietinum, 
is accounted ſuperiour to the turpentine. Nei- 
ther this turpentine, nor any thing under its 


name, is at preſent common in the ſhops. 


4. TEREBINTHINA VULGARIS Pharm. Lond. 
Common turpentine : about the conſiſtence of 
honey, of an opake browniſh white colour, the 
coarſeſt, heavieſt, in ſmell and taſte the moſt 


diſagreeable, of all the kinds of turpentine. It 
is obtained from the wild pine (pinus filveſtris . 
C. B. & Linn.), a low conite 

leaves longer than thoſe of the firs and iſſuing 
two together from one tubercle, growing wild 
in the different parts of Europe. This tree is 


erous tree, with the 


extremely reſinous, inſomuch that, if not eva- 
cuated of its juice, it often ſwells and burſts. 
The juice, as it iſſues from the tree, is received 


in trenches made in the earth, and afterwards 


reed from its groſſer impurities by colature 


through wicker baſkets. The cones of the tree 


appear to contain a reſinous matter, of a more 
grateful kind than that of the trunk: diſtilled 
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while freſh, they are ſaid to yield a fine eſſential Carpathicum 


oil greatly ſuperiour to that of the turpentines. 
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All theſe juices diſſolve totally in rectified 
ſpirit, but give out little to watery menſtrua: 
they become miſcible with water, into a milky 
liquor, by the mediation of the yolk or white 
of an egg, and more elegantly by mucilages. 
Diſtilled with water, they yield a notable quan- 

+ OL. tere- tity of a ſubtile penetrating eſſential oil f yul- 
mw 1 , garly called ſpirit ; a yellow} or blackiſh reſi 
1 Refina flaya remaining in the ſtill : this is the common ro- 
Ph. Lond. fin of the ſhops. It is ſuppoſed that the offici- 
— alba Ph. nal Burgundy , pitch |, which is brought from 
_ 5 Saxony, is a preparation of the ſame kind, only 
lunes bz. leſs diveſted of the oil, made by boiling the 
4. & Ea. common turpentine till it acquires a due con- 
ſiſtence. The eſſential oil, rediſtilled by itſelf 
in a retort, with a very gentle heat, becomes 
mare ſubtile, and in this ſtate is called ethereal, 
FS. Ol. tere or rectified &; a thick matter remaining behind, 
binth. recufic. called balſam of turpentine J. A like balſam is 
q Balſ. tere- Obtained alſo by diſtilling, with a ſtronger fire, 
binth. the common reſin ; from which there ariſes, 
firſt a thin yellow oil, and afterwards the thicker 
+ Reſina ni- dark-reddiſh balſam, a blackiſh reſinf remain- 
3 colo- ing in the retort. 19 | | 

TT” All the turpentines are hot ſtimulating cor- 
roborants and detergents. They are given, 
where inflammatory ſymptoms do not forbid 
their uſe, from half a ſcruple to half a dram and 
upwards, for cleanſing the urinary paſſages and 
internal ulcerations in general, and in laxities 
of the ſeminal and uterine veſſels. They ſeem 
to act in a peculiar-manner on the urinary or- 
gans, impregnating the water with a violet ſmell, 
even when applied externally, particularly the 
Venice fort. This laſt is accounted the molt 
powerful as a diuretic and detergent, and the 
Chio and Straſburgh as corroborants : they al 
looſen the belly, and Venice moſt ; and on — 
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account they are ſuppoſed by Riverius and 
others to be leſs hurtful than ſuch irritating diu- 
retics, as are not accompanied with that adyan- 


tage. Terebinthinate glyſters, in obſtinate coſ- 


tiveneſs, are ſaid to be much preferable to ſaline, 
as being more certain and durable (a). The 
common turpentine, as being the moſt offenſive, 
is rarely given internally : its principal uſe is in 
ſome external applications, among the farriers, 
and for the diſtillation of the oil. 

The oil is a moſt potent ſtimulating detergent 
diuretic. It is ſometimes given, in doſes of a 
few drops, in rheumatiſms and fixt pains of the 
joints; and ſome have ventured on much larger 
quantities. Cheyne recommends, as a perfect 
cure for ſciaticas, though of many years ſtand- 
ing, from one to four drams of the ethereal oil, 
to be taken with thrice its quantity of honey, in 


a morning faſting, with large draughts of ſack 


whey after it, and an opiate at bed-time: this 
medicine 1s to be repeated, with the intermiſſion 
of a day now and then, if daily repetitions 
cannot be borne, for four or five days, or 
eight at furtheſt (4). It appears, however, 
highly imprudent, to venture on ſuch large doſes 


at once of a medicine ſo very hot and ſtimu- 


lating. Boerhaave, after recounting, not with- 
out ſome exaggeration, its ſtyptic, anodyne, 
healing, antiſeptic, and diſcutient virtues when 
applied hot externally, and its aperient, warm- 
Ing, ſudorific and diuretic qualities when taken 


nternally, adds, that it muſt be uſed with great 


caution ; that when taken too freely, it affects 
the head, excites heat and pain therein, and, 
violently urging a diabetes, brings on a flux of 


| (a) Cullen, Mat. Med. | 
(5) Eſfay on the gout, edit. 10. & Ixxi. p. 119. 
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the ſemen and of the liquor of the proſtates, 


and that in venereal runnings, in which it has 


by ſome been commended, it tends to inflame 
the parts and increaſe the diſorder. 

The balſam and the inſpiſſated refins are uſed 
chiefly externally : the balſam 1s leſs pungent 
than the oil, and the reſins much leſs ſo than 


the turpentines in ſubſtance. The common 


yellow reſin, in taſte conſiderably bitter, is 


ſometimes given as an internal corroborant, in 


preference to the turpentines themſelves, as be- 
ing diveſted of the ſtimulating oil. 


TERRA JAPONICA. 


CATECHU vulgo Terra Japonica Pharn, 
Lond. Terra japonica dicta Pharm. Edinb. ] avax 
EARTH, improperly ſo called. * The plant which 
yields the terra japonica, grows in the Eaſt Indies, 
and is called coira, or caira, by the natives of 


Bahar province. It appears to be the ſame with 


that mentioned by Cleyerus and Herbert de 
Jagur, from which the natives of Pegu prepare 
this extract: they name the tree heir or Khadira, 

It is a ſpecies of the genus mimoſa of Lin- 
nzus, and called by him mimoſa catechu. Its 
ſtem grows to about a foot in thickneſs, and 
from three to five feet high. It branches out 
into a thick ſpreading top, ſeldom above twelve 
feet high. The bark is thick and rough. The 
wood is extremely hard and heavy; its exteri- 
our part varies from a pale brown to a dark 
red, ſometimes approaching to black, but 
always covered with one or two inches thick 
of white wood. The leaves are doubly pin- 
nated, and have two prickles at the baſe. From 
the axillæ of the leaves, ariſe denſe ſpikes of 


The 


TERRA JAPONICA. 


The terra japonica is an extract of the wood 
of this plant, prepared in the following manner. 
After the trees are felled, the exteriour white 
wood is carefully cut off, and the interiour co- 
loured part is cut into chips, with which narrow- 
mouthed unglazed earthen pots are filled, and 
water poured upon them till it appears among 
the upper chips. When this is half evaporated 
by boiling, the decoction, without ſtraining, is 
poured into a flat earthen pot, and boiled to 
one third part; this is ſet in a cool place for 
one day, and afterwards evaporated by the heat 
of the ſun, ſtirring it ſeveral times in the day; 
when it is reduced to a conſiderable thickneſs, 
it is ſpread upon a mat or cloth which has pre- 
viouſly been covered with the aſhes of cow- 
dung; this maſs is divided into ſquare or qua- 
drangular pieces by a ſtring, and completely 
dried by turning them frequently in the ſun. 
This extract is called by the natives cutt ; 
by the Engliſh cutch. In making it, the pale 
brown wood is preferred, as it produces the fine 
whitiſh extract. The darker the wood is, the 
blacker the extract, and of leſs value. From 
the ſlovenly manner in which the preparation is 
made, it generally contains a conſiderable quan- 
tity of earth, beſides what may be deſignedly 
put in it for the purpoſe of adulteration (a). 


Tars concrete is a mild aſtringent, more 
agreeable in taſte than moſt of the other ſub- 
ſtances of that claſs, being accompanied with a 
conſiderable degree of ſweetneſs. It is often 
ſuffered to diſſolve leiſurely in the mouth; both 
as a topical reſtringent for laxities and exulcera- 


4 = 


(a) From Mr. Kerr's account, in vol. v. of the London 
Medical Ob/ervations. 
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tions of the gums; and in alvine and uterine 


Trochiſci e 
terra japon. 


fluxes, and catarrhal coughs and hoarſeneſs; 
medicines of this kind acting in general to much 


better advantage when thus gradually ſwallowed, 


than when taken in full doſes at once. With 
this view the terra japonica is made in the ſhops 
into troches; beaten with equal its weight of 

um- arabic, and four times the weight of both 
of ſugar of roſes, and ſo much water to be dropt 
in as will reduce them into a maſs of a due con- 


Electuar. ja- ſiſtence for being formed. The Edinburgh col- 


ponic. vulgo 


confect. ja- 


lege directs a compound electuary, of which 


pon. Ph, Eg. terra japonica is the baſis, joined with other 


aſtringents and aromatics, and a ſmall proportion 


of opium, which is a very elegant and efficaci- 


ous medicine of the kind. . 
Japan- earth diſſolves almoſt totally in water, 
excepting the impurities; which are uſually of 
the ſandy kind, and in conſiderable quantity, 
amounting, in the ſpecimens I examined, to 
about one eighth of the maſs. Of the pure 
matter, rectified ſpirit diſſolves about ſeven 
eighths, into a deep red liquor : the part, which 
it leaves undiſſolved, is an almoſt infipid mu- 
cilaginous ſubſtance. In the ſhops. a ſolution 


ol it is made in proof ſpirit, with the addition 


of cinnamon, a ſpice the beſt adapted of any to 
the intention of this medicine; three ounces of 


the japan earth and two. of cinnaman are digeſt- 


Tinnctura ca- ed in a quarty or two pounds and a half þ of the 


techu + Ph, 
Lond. 
— japonic. 


1 P4, Ed. 


ſpirit, and the ſtrained tincture given commonly 
in doſes of two or three tea-ſpoonfuls. It dil- 


ſolves alſo in volatile alkaline ſpirits, in alkaline 


lye, in the mineral acids, partially and more 
difficultly in the vegetable acids, and not at all 
in oils: all the ſolutions are ot a red or purpliſh 
colour 0 | | 


* Þy 
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By the natives where this extract is made, 
it is employed medicinally as a cooler in the 
diſeaſes conſidered by them as of a hot nature. 
It is ſaid, when profuſely uſed, to deſtroy the 
venereal appetite. It is given at the rate of two 
ounces a day to tame vicious horſes. It is a 
principal ingredient in one of their ointments of 
great repute, compoſed of blue vitriol four 
drams, Japan-earth four ounces, alum nine 
drams, white reſin four ounces; theſe are re- 
duced to a fine powder, and mixed by the hand 
with ten ouncs of oil-olive, and water enough 
to give the maſs a proper conſiſtence. This 
ointment is uſed in every ſore, from a freſh 
wound to a venereal ulcer; and has been 
found remarkably ſerviceable by European 


practitioners (a). 


TERREA ABSORBENTIA. 


ABSORBENT EARTHS: diſtinguiſhable 
from other earthy and ſtony ſubſtances by their 
ſolubility in acids. Such are, the mineral cal- 
careous earths, as chalk : the animal calcareous 
earths, as crabs-claws, oyſter-ſhells, egg-ſhells, 
pearl, coral, coralline: animal earths not cal- 
careous, as crabs-eyes and burnt hartſhorn. 
See the reſpective ſubſtances; which have been 
ſeparately treated of, ſo far as concerned each 


in particular; and whoſe general and common 


qualities were reſerved for this article. 


TRE obvious and immediate virtue of theſe 
bodies is, to obtund acid humours in the firſt 
paſſages, and thus to relieve the cardialgic and 
other complaints occaſioned by them: the relief, 


640 Kerr*s Account, above quoted. 
| E es _ : 8 
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however, which they afford, is oftentimes only 
temporary; from their acting only upon the 
acid already generated, without correcting the 
indiſpoſition which tends to produce more. If 
no acid humours are contained in the firſt paſ. 
ſages, theſe earthy bodies, not ſoluble by any 
other kind of fluid, can have no falutary opera- 
tion; and, by concreting with the viſcous con- 
tents of the ſtomach into indigeſtible maſſes, 
may prove injurious in a high degree (a). 
Abſorbents are of more general uſe in infancy 
than in adult age; acidities being very familiar 
to young children, being often in that tender 
age productive of alarming ſymptoms, and 
having a greater or leſs ſhare in moſt of their 
diſeaſes; whereas, in adults, they are much 
leſs frequent, accompanying chiefly hypochon- 
driacal affections, cardialgiæ, and ſuch diſorders 
as happen in the firſt paſſages from the immo- 
derate uſe of acid and fermentable food. 

An hypotheſis formerly obtained, which aſ- 
cribed the acute diſeaſes of adults to a morbific 
acid: againſt which the abſorbent earths were 
introduced as the tnoſt direct alexipharmacs. 
This theory is now juſtly exploded ; theſe diſ- 

_ eaſes, inſtead of being produced, being in ge- 
neral moſt ſucceſsfully controlled, by acids. 
The uſe of abſorbents, in different kinds of 
_ fevers, is nevertheleſs ſtill continued, and ſome- 
times perhaps with advantage: for, though the 
earths of themſelves are apparently rather inju- 
rious than beneficial, yet as acids are often 
given freely at the ſame time, the ſolution of 
the earth in the acid may prove a medicine 
more ſerviceable in particular caſes than the 


(a) 7 ide Tralles Virium terreis remedits aſcriptorum examen 
rigorofius. | RS” 


acid 
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y acid unobtunded. It is however, doubtlefs, 

e more adviſable, to uſe the earth previouſly 

e diſſolved in the acid, than to give them ſepa- 

f rately. Z 79 4 

— The college of Berlin, ſenſible of the advan- mY 


tage of having the earths, in theſe caſes, previ- 
ouſly diſſolved, or reduced to a ſoluble ſaline 
form ; as well as of the abſurdity, retained in 
other German pharmacopceias, of precipitating 
them from their ſolutions by fixt alkaline ſalts, 
and thus rendering them wholly inert ; directs 
them to be digeſted in diſtilled vinegar, with a Magiſterium 
gentle heat, till the menſtruum ceaſes to act, ſolubile, co 
and the filtered ſolution to be inſpiſſated to dry- 8 : 
neſs. This preparation is greatly preferable to P. e ber 
the ſimple imbibition with vinegar or lemon 
juice recommended by ſome; as by this laſt 
management the earth is made ſoluble only in 
part, and in an undeterminable proportion. 
Solutions of theſe earths in vegetable acids 
are in taſte ſomewhat auſtere. The different 
_ earths differ ſomewhat from one another, both 
in the degree and in the ſpecies of the taſte, and 
probably alſo in the medical effects, of the 
ſolutions: but whether theſe differences are ſuch, 
that ſome of them, as crabs-claws, pearl, coral, 
and bezoar, are moſt diſpoſed to promote a 
diaphoreſis in fevers, while others, as egg - ſnells 
and oyſter-ſhells, act rather by promoting urine, 
as ſeems to be generally ſuppoſed, has not been 
determined by fair experience, the earths having 
rarely been given in a diſſolved or in a ſoluble 
ſtate. It is moſt probable that they all act, 
when diſſolved, as mild cooling reſtringents ; = 
for when given in ſubſtance, as abſorbeats, in F 
caſes of acidities, they all tend to reſtrain fluxes | 


of the belly, or to bring on coſtiveneſs, an 
| | of effect 
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effect to which regard ought to be had in the 
uſe of them. 
here are two ſoluble earths, not commonly 

ranked among the abſorbents, whoſe effects, 
when combined with acids, are known with 
more certainty, as they have been uſed oftener, 
ſo combined, than otherwiſe; to wit, the alu- 
minous earth and magneſia; of which the one 
is ſtrongly ſtyptic, and the other moderately 
purgative. CEN 

Combinations of the abſorbent earths with 
the nitrous and marine acids are bitteriſh and 
of great pungency, particularly thoſe with the 
marine: the medical effects of theſe ſolutions 
are little known. The vitriolic acid does not 


diſſolve them into a liquid form, but precipitates 
them from all the others, and is thus combined 


with them into concretes nearly inſipid. 
Experiments have been made for determin- 
ing the comparative ſtrength of different abſor- 
bents, or the quantities of acid they are capable 
of ſatiating. Langius reports, that ten grains of 
crabs-claws deſtroyed the acidity of forty drops 
of ſpirit of ſalt ; that egg-ſhells, crabs-eyes, and 
mother of pearl, taken in the ſame quantity, ſa- 
turated fifty drops each ; red coral, white coral, 
and fixt alkaline ſalt, ſixty drops each; volatile 
alkaline falt and pear], eighty drops each; chalk, 
an hundred drops; oyſter-ſhells, an hundred 
and twenty; and ſome lime ſtones no leſs than 
an hundred and ſixty (a). Theſe experiments 
however (admitting their accuracy, and the 
acid to have been equally neutralized in all, 
which may be reaſonably queſtioned) do not 
anſwer the end ſo perfectly as could be wiſhed; 
for, to different acids, the earths have different 


(00) Vide Langii Opera omnia medica, Ligſiæ 1704s 
p. 452 G. fes. 


habitudes: 
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kabitudes: from a ſet of experiments made by 
Homberg, it appears that oyſter-ſhells, for 
example, require for their ſolution more of the 
marine acid than coral does; whereas of the 
nitrous acid, contrariwiſe, the coral requires 
more than the oyſter-ſhells (a). Neither the 


nitrous nor the marine acids are thoſe which 
abſorbents are deſtined to ſatiate in the human 


ſtomach, and by which their ſtrength ſhould be 
examined : the acids of the vegetable kingdom, 
and the acid of milk, may be preſumed to be 
the moſt analogous to ſuch as are generated in 
the bodies of animals. On trying, with theſe, 


the ſeveral ſubſtances enumerated at the begin- 


ning of this article, the differences in their ab- 
ſorbent powers appeared not to be very great : 
they all ſaturated pretty nearly the ſame quan- 
tities of the acids; and there remained, from 
all, quantities very conſiderable, but not very 


greatly different, of a matter which further 


additions of the acid would not diſſolve, 
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TEA: the leaf of a Chineſe ſhrub, evonymo 
Anis arbor orientalis nucifera flore roſeo Pluk. 


aln. Thea bohea & wiridis Linn. The leaves, 


carefully picked, are dried haſtily on warm 
iron plates; whereby they are ſaid to loſe in 
great meaſure ſome noxious qualities which 
they have when freſh, and to preſerve their 
admired flavour which by ſlow exſiccation would 


be loſt. The ſeveral ſorts of tea brought to us 


are ſuppoſed to be the leaves of the ſame plant, 
collected at different times, and cured in a 
| | | 


(a) Vide Memoires de Pacad. roy. des ſciences de Paris, 


four Jann. 1700. 
| ſomewhat 
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ſomewhat different manner: Neumann ſuſpects 


that the brown colour, and the flavour, of the 


bohea ſorts, are introduced by art. 


Born the. green and bohea teas have an 
agreeable ſmell, and a lightly bitteriſh ſub. 
aſtringent taſte: with ſolution of chalybeate vj. 
triol, they ſtrike an inky blackneſs. They 
give out their ſmell and taſte both to watery 
and to ſpirituous menſtrua: to water, the green 
ſorts communicate their own green tincture, 


and the bohea their brown: to rectified ſpirit 
they both impart a fine deep green. On gently 


drawing off the menſtrua from the filtered tinc- 
tures, the water is found to elevate nearly all 
the peculiar flavour of the tea, while rectified 
ſpirit brings over little or nothing, leaving the 
ſmell as well as the taſte concentrated in the 
extract: both extracts are very conſiderably 
aſtringent, and not a little ungrateful ; the ſpi- 
rituous moſt ſo. Ts, | 
Infuſions of tea, as dietetic articles, have 
been extravagantly commended by ſome and 
condemned by others; and notwithſtanding the 
frequency of their uſe, they real effects are 
ſcarcely as yet clear. They ſeem, when mode- 
rately uſed, to be for the moſt part innocent: 
in ſome caſes, they ſeem to be ſalutary: in ſome, 


they are apparently prejudicial. They dilute thick 


Juices and quench thirſt more effectually, and 
paſs off by the natural emunctories more freely, 
than mere watery fluids : they refreſh the ſpirits 
in heavineſs and ſleepineſs, and ſeem to coun- 
teract the operation of inebriating liquors. From 
their manifeſt aſtringency, they have been ſup- 


poſed to ſtrengthen and brace up the ſolids, 


but this effect experience does not countenance: 
it is in diſorders, and in conſtitutions, wherein 
corroborants 
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corroborants are moſt ſerviceable, that the 
immoderate uſe of tea is peculiarly hurtful; in 
cold indolent habits, cachexies, chloroſes, drop- 
ſies, and debilities of the nervous ſyſtem. 


THLASPTI. 


THLASPT: a plant with oblong narrow 
undivided leaves joined immediately to the ſtalks, 
on the tops of which grow numerous tetrape- 
talous flowers, each of which is followed by a 
ſhort flat ſeed-vefſel divided tranſverſely into 
two cells. | 


1. Thlaſpi arvenſe filiquis latis C. B. Thlaſpi 
arvenſe Linn. Treacle-muſtard : with roundiſh- 
pointed Jagged leaves, and broad capſules con- 
taining about four ſeeds in each cell. It is 
annual, and grows wild in corn-fields. 


2. Thlaſpi arvenſe, vaccariæ incano folio majus 
C. B. Thlaſpi campeſtre Linn. Mithridate muſ- 
tard: with hoary ſharp- pointed leaves ſhaped 
like an arrow-head; and only one ſeed in each 
cell. It is biennial, and grows in fields and 
open clayie grounds. 


Tux ſeeds of theſe plants have an acrid 
biting taſte, approaching to that of the common 
muſtard; with which they agree nearly in their 
pharmaceutic properties, their pungent matter 
being totally extracted by water, only partially 
by rectified ſpirit, and being elevated by water 
in diſtillation. They have, joined to their 
acrimony, an unpleaſant flavour, ſomewhat of Y 
the garlick or onion kind; and this they give 
out to ſpirituous as well as watery menſtrua. 
They are rarely made uſe of any otherwiſe than 

as 
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= as ingredients in the compoſitions whoſe names 
3 they bear: though ſome recommend them in 5 
different diſorders, preferably to the common | 

4 f muſtard. | 


THUS. 


THUS Pharm. Lond. Frankincenſe : a ſolid 
brittle reſin, brought to us in little glebes or 
maſſes, of a browniſh or yellowiſh colour on the 
outſide, internally whitiſh or variegated with 
whitiſh ſpecks. It is ſuppoſed to be the pro- 
duce of the pine that yields the common tur- 
pentine, and to concrete upon the ſurface of the 

_ terebinthinate juice ſoon after it has iſſued from 
the tree. 

Tus reſin has a bitteriſh acrid unpleaſant 
taſte, and no conſiderable ſmell: it diſſolves 
totally in rectified ſpirit, but is ſcarcely acted ; 
upon by watery menſtrua. It may be looked 
upon as a mild corroborant ; though at preſent 
it is little otherwiſe made uſe of than as an 


| | ingredient in theriaca, and externally in plaſters. | 

Empl. thuris An officinal plaſter, made with half a pound of | 
Ph, Lond. 

frankincenſe and three ounces of dragons blood | 

in powder ſtirred into two pounds of the com- | 

mon plaſter melted, now takes its name which | 

was formerly roborans, from this ingredient. | 


THYMELAA. 


7 HYMELAA Pharm. Par: iſ. A ſhrubby | 
plant ; with ſmooth uncut leaves ; and mono- | 
petalous flowers ſet thick together : each flower 
is cut into four acute ſections, and followed by 
an oblong, red, yellow, or black berry, con- | 
' faining one ſeed, which reſembles a hemp-leed. 

I, THYMELAA 


— 


THYMEL XA. 


1. TyyMEL&a: Thymelea foliis lini C. B. 
| Daphne Gnidium Linn. Spurge- flax: with the 
ſtalks and branches clothed with evergreen 
leaves like thoſe of flax; and white flowers in 
cluſters on the tops. | 


2. LauREOLA ſeu e g Laureola em- 
pervirens fore viridi, quibuſdam laureola mas C. B. 
Daphne laureola Linn. Spurge laurel: with 
evergreen ſhining bay- like leaves, ſtanding ſe- 
yeral together, only at the tops of the branches; 
and greeniſh flowers on pedicles in their boſoms. 


E [6 th Mann Pharm. Lond. n 

Pharm. Edinb. Laureola folio deciduo, flore pur- 
pureo, officinis laureola femina C. B. Daphne 
Mezereum Linn. Spurge-olive, widow-wail : 
with pale purpliſh or white flowers clothing the 
branches; on the tops of which appear, after 
the flowers have fallen, bay-ſhaped leaves not 
| ſhining. 

The firſt of theſe plants grows on mountain- 
ous places in the ſouthern parts of Europe: the 
ſecond in moiſt woods in ſome parts of Eng- 
land: the third, a native of Germany (a), is 
cultivated in our gardens, on account of the 
elegance and earlineſs of its flowers, which 
ſometimes appear in the end of January: the 
berries of all the ſorts ripen in Auguſt or 
September. 

The leaves of theſe plants have little or no 
ſmell, but a nauſeous, acrid, very durable 
tiſte : taken internally, in ſmall doſes, as ten 
or twelve grains, they are ſaid to operate with 


| (a) The mezereon has of late been obſerved to be a2 
native of England alſo, being found plentifully in ſome 
Woods near Andover in FEVER 


violence, 


432 


girana cnidia, are as 


mezereon, the decoction proved fo * 
5 | | | at 
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violence, by ſtool, and ſometimes by vomit, 
ſo as not to be ventured on with . ſafety un- 
leſs their virulence be previouſly abated by 
long boiling, and even then they are much too 


precarious to be truſted to, 


The flowers are of a different nature, being 
in taſte little other than mucilaginous and ſweet- 
iſh, and of a light pleaſant ſmell. 

The pulpy part of the berries appears alſo to 
be harmleſs ; but the ſeeds, called coccognidia or 


* 


— 


*The bark of the ſpurge laurel, macerated 


in water, has of late been much employed in 


France as a topical application to the ſkin, for 
the purpoſe of excoriating and exciting a diſ- 
charge. That of the mezereon has been re- 


commended for the ſame purpoſe. 


The root of the mezereon has lately been 
uſed with ſucceſs in caſes of venereal nodes. Dr. 
Ruſſel, to whom the public is obliged for the 
communication of its efficacy in this frequently 
obſtinate complaint, obſerves, in the medical 
inquiries above-mentioned, that the cortical 
part of the root, on firſt chewing, is not pun- 
gent, but after a little time proves greatly fo; 
and that the diſagreeable ſtimulus in the fauces 
laſts for many hours : that a decoction of an 
ounce of the freſh cortical part in a gallon and 
a half of water (the boiling being continued till 


half a gallon is waſted, and an ounce of ſliced li- 
quorice added / towards the end) may be taken to 


the quantity of half a pint four times a day, is 
not nauſeous to the taſte, and has not been 


found to diſagree with any ſtomach or conſtitu- 


tion, or to remarkably increaſe any of the ſecre- 
tions; but that on doubling the quantity of the 


acrid, and as virulently 
purgative as the leaves. . 
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that no ſtomach could bear it. He recommends 
the above decoction principally in thoſe venereal 
nodes that proceed from a thickening of the 
membrane of the bones, which appears to be 
the cauſe of greateſt part of theſe tumours, at 
leaſt when recent: when there is an exoſtoſis, 
nothing is to be hoped for from this medicine 
and when the bone is carious, no cure is to be 
expected without an exfoliation, though even 
here it ſometimes diſperſes the tumour, as ap- 
pears from ſome of the caſes which he relates. 
In a thickening of the perioſteum from other 
cauſes, it has likewiſe had good effects. 


THYMIAMA. 


 THYMIAMATIS cortex Officinarum- Germa- 
ne: Thus judæorum quorundam. A bark, in 
ſmall browniſh-grey pieces, intermixed with 
bits of leaves, ſeeming as if the bark and leaves 
had been bruiſed and preſſed together; brought 
from Syria, Cilicia, Sc. and ſuppoſed to be 
the produce of the liquid-ſtorax tree. 


Tris bark has an agreeable balſamic ſmell, 

approaching to that of liquid-ſtorax, and a ſuba- 
crid bitteriſh taſte accompanied with ſome ſlight 
aſtringency. Infuſions of it in water are of an 
orange colour, in taſte and ſmell ungratefully 
balſamic : inſpiſſated, they leave a dark reddiſh + 
brown extract, retaining ſome of the ſmell of 
the bark, in taſte auſtere, ſlightly bitter, and 
of a mild aromatic acrimony. To rectified 
ſpirit it communicates a dark colour like that of 
a ſolution of balſam of Peru: the ſpirit, diſtilled 
off from this tincture, is highly fragrant, inſo- 
much that a dram communicates an agreeable 
odour to ſome quarts of water: the remaining ex- 
tract is likewiſe of a pleaſant ſmell, and amounts 
to at leaſt one eighth of the weight of the bark. 
K "IF This. 
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| This bark, ſaid to be common in the Ger. 

| man ſhops, is in this country very rarely to be 

met with. Cartheuſer and Hoffman, from 

1 | whom the above account is extracted, report, 

that it affords an excellent fumigation for code. 

mas, rheumatiſms, and catarrhs; and that the 

ſpirituous tincture and extract, and the diſtilled 

ſpirit, are uſeful anodynes or antifpaſmodics in 
convulſive coughs and other diforders. 


THYMUS. 


THYME : a low ſhrubby plant; conſiſting 
of numerous flender tough ſtalks, with little 
roundiſh leaves in pairs, and looſe ſpikes, on 


| 
the tops, of purpliſh or whitiſh labiated flowers, | 
whoſe upper lip 1s nipt at the extremity, the 
lower divided into three nearly equal ſegments, 
1. THYMus Pharm. Edinb. Thymum vulgare F 
folio tenuiore C. B. Thymus vulgaris Lint. a 
Common thyme : with upright ſtalks, and 
dark browniſh green fomewhat pointed leaves; T 
a native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, com- t 
mon in our gardens, and flowering in June and 85 
July. „ i 
This herb is a moderately warm pungent 
aromatic. To water it imparts, by infuſion, 
its agreeable ſmell, but only a weak taſte, with 64 
a yellowiſh or brown colour : in diſtillation, it di 
gives over an eſſential oil, in quantity about an L 
ounce from thirty pounds of the herb in flower, m 
of a gold yellow colour if diſtilled by a gentle m 
fire, of a deep browniſh red if by a ſtrong one, fl 
of a penetrating ſmell reſembling that of the Is 
thyme itſelf, but leſs gratefu), in taſte exceſ- th 
fively hot and fiery: the remaining decoction, by 


ipſpiſſated, leaves a bitteriſh, roughiſh, ſubſa⸗ 
line extract. The active matter, which b) 
water is only partially diſſolved, is by reftified 


ſpirit 


THYMUS. 
ſpirit diſſolved completely; though the tincture, 
in colour blackiſh-green, diſcovers leſs of the 
ſmell of the thyme than the watery infuſion : the 
ſpirit brings over in diſtillation a part of its fla- 
your, leaving an extract of a weak ſmell and of 
a penetrating camphorated pungency. 1 


2. SERPYLLUM Pharm. Edinb. Serpyllum vul- 
gare minus C. B. Thymus Serpyllum Linn. 
Mother-of-thyme : with trailing ſtalks, and ob- 
tuſe leaves : growing wild on heaths and dry 
paſture grounds. This alſo is an elegant aro- 
matic- plant, ſimilar to the foregoing ſpecies, 
but milder, and in flavour rather more grateful, 
Its eſſential oil is both in ſmaller quantity and 
leſs acrid, and its ſpirituous extract comes 
greatly ſhort of the penetrating warmth and 
pungency of that of the other. It is ſaid to 
afford an agreeable diſtilled water, more dura- 
ble, but leſs active and penetrating than pepper- 
mint(a). Both the leaves themſelves, and 
their ſpirituous tincture, are of a bright green 
colour, without any thing of the brown or black- 
ſh hue of thoſe of common thyme. | 


3. TxyMus ciTRATUS Serpyllum foliis citri 
edore C. B. Lemon-thyme: in appearance 
differing little from the ſecond ſort, of which 
Linnzus makes it a variety, except that it is 
more upright and more buſhy ; a native of dry 
mountainous places, common in gardens, and 
flowering as the others in July. This ſpecies 
is leſs pungent than the firſt ſort, more ſo than 
the ſecond, and much more grateful than 
either: its ſmell in particular is remarkably 
different, approaching to that of lemons, Diſ- 


6) Cullen, Mar. Med. 
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tilled wich water, it yields a larger quantity than 


the other ſorts, of a yellowiſh very fragrant oil 


of the lemon flavour, containing nearly all the 
medicinal parts of the plant, for the remaining 


decoction is almoſt inſipid as well as inodorous. 
It gives over alſo with rectified ſpirit its finer 
odorous matter; a leſs agreeable flavour, and a 
moderate warmth, remaining in the ſpirituous 
extract. | 


. 


TILIA femina folio majore C. B. Tilia eu. 
ropæ Linn. Lime or LINDEN: a tall ſpreading- 


branched tree, with large heart-ſhaped, ſerrated, 


ſoft, ſomewhat hairy leaves: in the boſoms of 
theſe riſe long narrow leafy productions, from 


the middle rib of which iſſue one or three pedi- 


cles bearing three flowers apiece, or one pedicle 


bearing nine : the flower is whitiſh, pentapeta- 
lous, and followed by a kind of dry berry about 
the ſize of a filberd. Ir is a native of England, 


flowers in July, and begins to loſe its leaves in 


—_— 


Tut flowers of the lie- tree are ſuppoſed to 
have an anodyne and antiſpaſmodic virtue: 


Hoffman ſeems to entertain a great opinion of 


them in theſe intentions, and as his theory dedu- 
ces moſt diſeaſes from ſpaſms and fpaſmodic 
ſtrictures, they are accordingly very frequent in 


his preſcriptions : he fays he knew a chronical 


epilepſy cured by the uſe of an infuſion of them 


drank as tea, The freſh flowers have a mode- 
rately ſtrong ſmell, in which their virtue (what- 


ever it may be) ſeems to conſiſt, and which in 


keeping is ſoon diſſipated : when diveſted of 


this odorous principle, they diſcover to the on 
only 
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only a ſtrong mucilage, from which may be 
extracted, by rectified ſpirit, a ſlightly bitteriſh 
ſubaſtringent matter. | £5 


TITHYMALUS. 


SPURGE: a plant with ſmall ſmooth leaves, 
round ſtalks full of a milky juice, and umbel- 
like cluſters of tetrapetalous flowers, whoſe cups 
are divided into four ſegments ſet alternately 
with the petala : the flower is followed by a 
roundiſh or three-ſquare capſule containing 
three ſeeds. | | 


1. TITHYMALUS PARALIOS: Tithymalus mari- 
timus C. B. Euphorbia Paralias Linn. Sea 
- purge : with oblong narrow flax-like leaves, 
broadeſt in the middle, clothing the ſtalks, and 
lying over one another in an upward direction, 
like ſcales; and two roundiſh, heart-ſhaped, 
or kidney-ſhaped leaves encompaſling each of 
the ſubdiviſions of the umbel : found wild on 
ſandy ſhores, and flowering in June. All the 
parts of this plant are extremely acrid irritating 
cathartics; apt to inflame the mouth, fauces, 
and ſtomach ; operating with ſo great violence, 
that though ſome may perhaps have borne their 
operation without much injury to the conſtitu- 
tlon, yer common prudence forbids their being 
ever ventured on. Several correctors have been 
employed for them, but none with commend- 
able ſucceſs : maceration of the middle bark of 
the root in vinegar, directed by the faculty of 
Paris, renders it indeed leſs virulent, but of 
precarious operation : digeſtion of the milky 
Juice with alkaline falts, recommended by 
others, leaves it ſtill too acrid. For alleviating 
inflammatory ſymptoms produced by impru- 
e 4 dently 


- 
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dently ſwallowing or taſting theſe acrid ſubſtan- 
ces, milk, plentifully drank, ſeems the moſt 


feffectual remedy. Gerard relates, that on tak- 
ing but one drop of the milk of the ſea ſpurge, 


it did fo ſwell and inflame in his throat, that he 


hardly eſcaped with his life, and that on drink. 


ing milk, the extremity of the heat ceaſed. 


2. TirayYMALUs CyYPAR1SSIuUs C. B. Eupbor- 
Jia Cyparifſias Linn. Cypreſs ſpurge : with nu- 


merous oblong ſlender leaves, not wider in the 


middle than at the ends; the umbel divided in- 


to numerous ramifications, each of which is di- 


vided and ſubdivided into two; the diviſions 


perforating as it were the two roundiſh leaves 
which encompaſs them ; a native of Germany, 
Switzerland, and ſome other parts of Europe. 
This ſpecies, though allowed by the faculty of 
Paris to be uſed indiſcriminately with the pre- 
ceding, is in all its parts leſs acrimonious. Po- 
terius ſays he has found half a dram or a dram 
of the powdered root to act as a mild cathartic; 


and that the juice obtained from the bruiſed 


herb and root, depurated and exſiccated in the 
ſun, is of the ſame operation with ſcammony (a). 


- SEVERAL other ſpurges are enumerated in ca- 


talogues of the materia medica, under the 


names of eſula, pilynſa, cataputia, lathyrus, ah- 
pum, peplus, apios, &c. among which there 
does not appear to be any one more virulent than 
the firſt above deſcribed, or leſs virulent than 
the ſecond. None of them are among us ven- 
tured on for any internal uſe : the milky juice 


(e Pharmacepaia fpogyrica, lib. ii. as. 3. 


of 
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of the wild ſpurges is ſometimes 'applied exter- 
nally by the common people for conſuming 
warts. 7 


TORMENTILLA, 


TORMENTILLA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. 


Tormentilla ſylveſtris C. B. Heptaphyllum. Tor- 
mentilla erecta Lim. ToRMEN TI or SEPTFO1L : 
a plant with ſlender, weak, upright ſtalks ; ob- 
long leaves, indented towards the extremity, 
and converging from the indented part to their 
juncture with the ſtalk, ſtanding generally ſeven 
at a joint; and ſmall yellow tetrapetalous flow- 
ers on the tops of the branches, followed by 
naked ſeeds ; the root is generally crooked and 
knotty, of a dark brown or blackiſh colour on 


the outſide, and reddiſh within. It is perennial, 


wow wild in woods and on commons, and 
wers in June, | 


ToRMENTIL ROOT is a ſtrong and almoſt 
flavourleſs aſtringent, and gives ont its aſtrin- 
y both to water and rectified ſpirit, moſt 


perfectly to the latter: the watery decoction, of 


a tranſparent browniſh red colour whilſt hot, 


| becomes turbid in cooling like that of the Peru- 
vian bark, and depoſites a portion of reſinous 


matter: the ſpirituous tincture, of a brighter red- 
diſh colour, retains its pellucidity. The extracts, 
obtained by inſpiſſation, are intenſely ſtyptic, 
the ſpiricuous moſt ſo. It is generally given in 
decoction : an ounce and a half of the pow- 
dered root may be boiled ih three pints of water 
to a quart, adding, towards the end of the boil- 
ing, a dram of cinnamon; of the ſtrained li- 

vor, ſweetened with an ounce of any agreeable 
yrup, two ounces or more may be taken four 
or five times a day. 
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TRICHOMANES. 
TRICHOMANES Pharm. Edinb. Polytrichum 


ive trichomanes C. B. Callitrichum. Aſplenium 


Trichomanes Linn, ENGLISH MAIDENHAIR: a 
ſmall plant, without ſtalks : the leaves are lon 
narrow, compoſed of little roundiſh dark-green 
ſegments ſet in pairs along a ſhining black rib: 
the ſeeds are a fine duſt lying on the backs of 
the leaves. It is perennial, and grows wild on 
ſhady grounds and old walls. 


Tris herb has a mucilaginous ſomewhat 
ſweetiſh and roughiſh taſte, and little or no par- 
ticular flavour. It is accounted ſerviceable in 
diſorders of the breaſt, particularly in tickling 
coughs and hoarſenefs from thin acrid defluxions, 
and in theſe intentions has been long ſubſtituted 
among us to the adiantbum, from which it ap- 
pears to be very little, if at all, different in qua- 


lity. It is uſually directed in infuſion or de- 


coction, with the addition of a little liquorice: 
a pectoral ſyrup is prepared in the ſhops, from 
an infuſion of five ounces of the dry leaves and 


four of liquorice root in five pints of boiling 
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TRIFOLIUM PALUDOSUM Pharm. Lond. 


Menyanthes Pharm. Edinb. Trifolium paluſtre 
C. B. Menyanthes Trifoliata Linn. BuckBean: 


a plant with large oval leaves, pointed at each 
end like thoſe of the garden bean, ſet three to- 


gether on long pedicles, which embrace the 
ſtalk to ſome height, and there parting leave it 
naked to near the top, where iſſues a ſhort ſpike 


of 
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of pretty large reddiſh white monopetalous 
flowers, each of which 1s cut into five ſegments, 
hairy on the inſide, and followed by an oval 
ſeed-veſſel. It is perennial, grows wild in 
marſhy places, and flowers in May. 


Tur leaves of buckbean have a bitter pene- 


trating taſte, which they impart both to watery 


and ſpirituous menſtrua ; without any remark- 


able ſmell or flavour. They have of late years 


come into common uſe, as an alterative and 
aperient, in impurities of the humours, and 
ſome hydropic and rheumatic caſes. They are 
uſually taken in the form of infuſion, with the 
addition of ſome of the acrid antiſcorbutic herbs, 
which in moſt caſes improve their virtue, and 
of orange peel or ſome other grateful aromatic 
to alleviate their ill taſte: they are ſometimes, 


among the common people, fermented with 


malt liquors, for an antiſcorbutic diet drink. 
Their ſenſible operation is by promoting urine 


and ſomewhat looſening the belly. 


TURPETHUM. 


TURPETHUM five Turbith, ToxrgiTn : 
the cortical part of the root of a ſpecies of convol- 
vulus ( Convoloulus Turpethum Lin. ), brought 


from the Eaſt Indies, in oblong pieces, of a 


brown or aſh colour on the outſide and whitiſh 


within: the beſt is ponderous, not wrinkled, 


eaſy to break, and diſcovers to the eye a large 
quantity of reſinous matter. 


Tris root, on the organs of taſte, makes at 
firſt an impreſſion of ſweetneſs ; but when chew- 
ed for ſome time, betrays a nauſeous acri- 


mony. It is accounted a moderately ſtrong 


cathartic, 
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eathartic, but does not appear to be of the 


ſafeſt or moſt certain kind; the reſinous matter, 
in which its virtue reſides, being very unequally 


diſtributed ; inſomuch that, as is ſaid, ſome. 


pieces taken from a ſcruple to a dram, purge 
violently, whilſt others, in larger doſes, have 
very little effect. | 


TUSSIL AGO. 
TUSSILAGO Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Tf. 


filago vulgaris C B. Farfara Bechium & ungu- 


la caballina quibuſdam. Tuffilaga Farfara Linn. 


CoLTsrooT ; a low plant, producing early in 
the ſpring ſingle ſtalks, each of which bears 2 


yellow floſculous flawer followed by ſeveral ſeeds 
winged with down; the leaves which ſucceed 


the flowers, are ſhort, broad, ſomewhat angular, 


Nightly indented, green above, and hoary under- 
neath. It is perennial, and grows wild in moiſt 


grounds. 


Tur leaves and flowers of coltsfoot, in taſte 
ſomewhat mucilaginous, bitteriſh, and roughiſh, 
and of no remarkable ſmell, are ranked among 
the principal pectoral herbs. Infuſions of them, 
with a little liquorice or with the other herbs of 
ſimilar intention, are drank as tea, and ſome- 
times with conſiderable benefit, in catarrhous 
diſorders and coughs threatning conſumptions. 


They have been found ſerviceable in hectics and 
colliquative diarrhœas (a). 


IE TUTIA. 
TUTIA Pharm. Lond, & Edinb. Tutia 


alexandrina. Turry: an argillaceous ore of 


(a) Percival, BJ. Med. and Exp, II. 224. 
| | zinc, 
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zinc, found in Perſia; formed on cylindrical, 
moulds into tubulous pieces like the bark of a 
tree, and baked to a moderate hardneſs (a); 


generally of a browniſh, colour and full of ſr:all 

rotuberances on the outſide, ſmooth and yel- 

wiſh within, ſometimes whitiſh, and ſome- 
times with a bluiſh caſt. Like other argillace- 
ous bodies, it becomes harder in a ſtrong fire; 
and after the zinc has been revived and diſſipated 
by inflammable additions, or extracted by acids, 
the remaining earthy matter affords, with oil of 


vitriol, an aluminous ſalt (ſee Bolus and Calami- 


naris). 


Torrv, levigated into an impalpable pow- Tutia pra- 
der, is, like the lapis calaminaris and calces of _— 7 
zinc, an uſeful ophthalmic, and frequently uſed ; 
as ſuch in ointments and collyria. Ointments 


for this intention are prepared in the ſhops, by 


mixing the levigated tutty with ſo much ſper- 


maceti ointment as is ſufficient to reduce it to a | 
due conſiſtencef ; or by adding one part to five Ung. tutiæ 
parts of a ſimple liniment made of oil and f #% Lend. 


Wax 1. I Ph. kd. 


VALERIANA. 
VALERIANA filveftris Ph. Lond. & Edinb. 


Valeriana filveftris major montana C. B. Valeri- 


(a) The above account of the origin of tutty is ſupported 


| by the authority of Teixeira aud Douglas, and by its che- 


mical properties. That the common opinion, of its being 
a ſublimate produced in the European founderies where zinc 
is melted with other metals, is erroneous, appears from 
hence; that tutty is not found, upon ſtrict inquiry, to be 
known at thoſe founderies ; and by its conſiſting in great 
part of an earth not capable of riſing in ſublimation. Mpus 


much, however, is probable, that ſublimates or the common 
ores of zinc are often mixed with argillaceous earths and 
baked hard, in imitation of the genuine oriental tutty. - 
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ana officinalis Lim. WILD VALERIAN : a plant 
with channelled ſtalks; the leaves in pairs; 
each leaf compoſed of a number of long narrow 
ſharp-pointed ſegments# indented about the 
edges, of a dull green colour, ſet along a 
middle rib, which is terminated by an odd one; 
producing, on the tops of the ſtalks, umbel- 
like cluſters of ſmall monopetalous flowers, each 
of which is divided into five ſegments, ſet in a 
very little cup, and followed by a ſingle naked 
ſeed winged with down: the root conſiſts of 
tough ſtrings with numerous ſmaller threads, 
matted together, iſſuing from one head, of a 


duſky browniſh colour approaching to olive. 


It is perennial, and grows wild in dry moun- 
tainous places. | 

Another ſpecies, or variety, of wild valerian, 
is met with in moiſt watery grounds, diſtin- 
guiſhable by the leaves being broader and of a 
deep gloſſy green colour. Both ſorts have been 
' uſed indiſcriminately ; but the mountain ſort is 
by far the moſt efficacious, and is therefore 
expreſsly ordered for the officinal ſpecies by the 


London college. | 


Tur mountain valerian root has a ſtrong not 
agreeable ſmell, and an unpleaſant warm bitter- 
iſn ſubacrid taſte : the ſtrength of the ſmell and 
| taſte is the only mark to be depended on of its 
genuineneſs and goodneſs, It is a medicine of 


great eſteem in the preſent practice againſt obſti- 


nate hemicraniæ, hyſterical, and the different 


kinds of nervous diſorders, and is commonly 


looked upon as one of the principal antiſpaſ- 
modics. Columna. reports, that he was cured 


by it of an inveterate epilepſy after many other 


medicines had been uſed in vain: on more 
extenſive trials it has been found, in ſome 
epileptic 
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epileptic caſes, to effect a cure, in ſeveral to 


abate the violence or frequency of the fits, and 
in many to prove entirely ineffectual : often- 
times, it either purges, or operates by ſweat or 


by urine, or brings away worms, before it 


prevents a fit. The doſe of the root in powder 
is from a ſcruple to a dram or two, which may 
be repeated, if the ſtomach will bear it, two or 


three times a day. * A remarkable inſtance 
of its efficacy in a catalepſy is given by Mr. 


Mudge (a): doſes of half an ounce of the 
powder were exhibited twice a day, and a leſs 
quantity was found ineffectual. 

The powdered root, infuſed in water or 


digeſted in rectified ſpirit, impregnates both 


menſtrua ſtrongly with its ſmell and taſte, and 
tinges the former of a dark brown, the latter 


of a browniſh red colour. Water diſtilled from 


it ſmells conſiderably of the root, but no eſſen- 


tial oil ſeparates, though ſeveral pounds be 


ſubmitted to the operation at once: the extract 
obtained by inſpiſſating the watery infuſion, has 
a pretty ſtrong taſte, diſagreeably ſweetiſh and 
ſomewhat bitteriſh : the ſpirituous extract is leſs 
diſagreeable, and more perfectly reſembles the 
root itſelf: the quantity of watery extract is 
about one fourth the weight of the root ; of the 
ſpirituous, about one eighth. T inctures of it 
are prepared in the ſhops, by digeſting four 
ounces of the powdered valerian in a quart of 


DV 
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proof ſpiritf ; in the ſame quantity of the vola- TinQ. valer. 
tile aromatic ſpirit ; or of the dulcified ſpirit _ 1 F. 
of ſal ammoniacl. The root in ſubſtance, —olat. 15. 


however, is generally found to be more effectual Lend. 


than any preparation of it. Among the mate- Ib. E.. 


{a) On the Yu Vite, Ec. 


rials 
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rials J have made trial of for covering its fla- 
vour, mace ſeemed to anſwer the beſt. 


VANILLA. 


VANILLA ſeu Banilia Pharm. Pariſ. Aracus 
aromaticus. V ANELLOE: the fruit of a climbing 
plant (volubilis filiquoſa mexicana folits plantaginis 

Raii biſt. Epidendrum Vanilla Linn.) growin 
in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. Ir is a long Artif 

„containing, under a wrinkled brittle ſhell, 


a reddiſh brown pulp, with ſmall ſhining black 


ſeeds. 


VANELLOEs have an unctuous aromatic taſte, 


and a fragrant ſmell like that of ſome of the 


finer balſams heightened with mufk. They are 
uſed chiefly. in perfumes ; ſcarcely ever, among 
us at leaſt, in any medical intention ; though 
they ſhould ſeem to deſerve a place among the 
principal medicines of the nervous claſs. By 

diſtillation, they impregnate water ſtrongly with 
their fragrance, but give over little or nothing 
with pure ſpirit: by digeſtion, ſpirit totally 
extracts their ſmell and taſte, and in great 
meaſure covers or ſuppreſſes the ſmell. 


VERBASCUM. 


FVERBASCUM Pharm. Edinb. Lerbaſcum 
mas latifolium luteum C. B. Tapſus barbatus 
Candelaria & lanaria quibuſdam. Verbaſcum 
 Thapſus Lum. MulLEIx: a large plant, all 
over white and woolly ; with a ſingle woody 
ſtalk, clothed with oblong oval leaves joined ro 
it without pedicles, bearing on the top a long 
ſpike of large yellow monopetalous flowers cut 


into five ſegments, and followed by * 
| eed 


2 * 
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VERBENA. VERONICA. 


ſeed-veſiels. It is biennial, grows wild 
road-ſides, and flowers in July. * 


Tus leaves of mullein, recommended as mild 
aſtringents, have a roughiſh drying kind of 
taſte, and very little ſmell. The flowers have 
alſo a flight roughiſhneſs, with a conſiderable 
ſweetneſs, A decoction of the leaves has lately 
been uſed with ſome ſucceſs in diarrhceas (a). 


VERBENA. 


VERBENA communis flore ceruleo C. B. 
Hierobotane, herba ſacra, berba cephalalgica & 
ifterium quibuſdam. Verbena officinalis Linn. 
ERVAIN: a plant with wrinkled, oblong, ob- 
tuſe leaves, deeply jagged and indented, ſet in 
pairs on the ſtalks, che upper ones divided into 
three ſegments: on the tops of the branches 
appear irregularly labiated blue flowers, in long 


ſpikes, without any leaves among them, fol- 


lowed each by four ſeeds incloſed in the cup. 
It is annual, grows wild in uncultivated places, 
and flowers in July or Auguſt. 

This herb has been celebrated for abundance 
of virtues, for which its ſenſible qualities afford 
little or no foundation. It has no remarkable 


imell, and hardly any taſte. 


VERONICA. 


VERONICA: a low, ſomewhat hairy, trail- 
ing plant, with firm leaves ſet in pairs: from 
the joints ariſe ſlender pedicles, bearing ſpikes 
of blue monopetalous flowers, each of which is 
divided, as is the cup, into four ſegments, and 


6a) Home's Clin. Caf. and Exp. 
. followed 
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followed by a flat bicellular capſule, which 


opens at the upper broad part and ſheds ſmall 
brown ſeeds. 


1. VERONICA MAS five Betonica pauli. Vero- 


nica mas ſupina & vulgatiſima C. B. Thea 


Germanica quibuſdam. Veronica officinalis Linn. 
Male ſpeedwell: with crenated leaves of a 
roundiſh oval figure; thoſe on the flowering 


twigs, long, narrow, and not crenated. It is 


perennial, and grows wild on ſandy grounds 


and dry commons. 
The leaves of veronica have a weak not 


diſagreeable ſmell, which in drying is diſſipated, 


and which they give over in diſtillation with 


water, but without yielding any ſeparable oil. 
To the taſte they are bitteriſh and roughiſh: 
an extract made from them by rectified ſpirit is 
moderately bitrer and ſubaſtringent : the watery 
extract is weaker, though the quantity of both 
is nearly the ſame ; whence ſpirit ſeems to ex- 
tract their virtue more completely than water, 
This herb is of great eſteem among the Ger- 
mans ; in diſorders of the breaſt both catarrhous 
and ulcerous, and for purifying the blood and 
humours: infuſions of the leaves, which are not 
unpalatable, are drank as tea, and are found to 
operate ſenſibly by urine. 


2. TevckiuM A. med. berolinenſ. Chame- 
drys ſpuria major anguſtifolia C. B. Veronica 
Teucrium Linn. Mountain ſpeedwell: with 
ſharply ſerrated leaves of a long oval figure; 
the lower embracing the ſtalk by a broad balls, 
It is a native of Germany. 

The leaves and flowers of this ſpecies have 
been greatly commended for dietetic infuſions ; 


and ſaid to promote perf} Piration and urine, Gs 
. 
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VINCETOXICUM. 


be in general ſalubrious, and medicinal in ſeve- 
ral diforders(@). Cartheuſer obſerves, that 
they impart to boiling water a greeniſh colour, 
a pleaſant balſamic ſmell, and a much more 
agreeable taſte than the preceding veronica. 
Among us they have not yet been introduced, 
nor is the plant common: what has uſually 
been called feucrium is a plant of another genus, 


a a large ſpecies of germander. 


 VINCETOXICUM. 


VINCETOXICUM, Aſclepias, Hirundinaria. 
Aſclepias albo flore C. B. Aſclepias Vincetoxicum 
Lin. Swallow-wort, tame-poiſon: a plant with 
unbranched ſtalks ; ſmooth oblong acuminated 
leaves ſet in pairs, and cluſters of white mono- 
petalous flowers, each of which is divided into 
five ſections, and followed by two long pods 
full of a white cottony matter with ſmall Livy 
iſh ſeeds : the root is large, compoſed of a great 
number of ſlender ſtrings hanging from a tranſ- 
verſe head, externally browniſh, internally white. 
It is perennial, grows wild in gravelly grounds 
in ſome parts of England, and flowers in July. 


Taz root of vincetoxicum has, when freſh, a 
moderately ſtrong not agreeable ſmell, ap- 
proaching to that of wild valerian, which in 
drying is in great part diſſipated ; chewed, it 
impreſſes firſt a conſiderable ſweetneſs, which is 
ſoon ſucceeded by an unpleaſant ſubacrid bitter- 
iſhneſs : an extract made from it by water, is 
moderately ſweetiſh, balſamic, and bitteriſh ; 
the ſpirituous extract is ſtronger in taſte, pro- 
portionably ſmaller in quantity, and retains a 


(a) Gohl, Ada medica Berolinen. des. I. wel. is . 5. 
Vor. II. G g | part 
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part of the ſpecific flavour of the root. It is 
recommended as reſolvent, ſudorific, and diu- 
retic; in catarrhal, cachectic, and ſcrophulous 
diſorders, and in uterine obſtructions; in doſes 
of from a ſcruple to a dram or more in ſub- 
ſtance, and three or four drams in infuſion. It 
has been employed by ſome of the Germans as 
an alexipharmac, and hence received the name 
of contrayerva Germanorum. Some have how- 
ever ſuſpected it to poſſeſs noxious qualities, 
and obſerve that when freſh it excites vomiting, 
Among us it is ſcarcely ever made uſe of in any 
intention, 0 


VINUM. 


WINE: the fermented juice of the grape. 

It differs in colour, flavour, and ſtrength, partly 

from differences in the grape itſelf, but chiefly 

from different managements or additions. Five 

| ſorts are employed in the ſhops as menſtrua for 

medicinal ſubſtances : - Vinum album, Mountain: 

Vinum album gallicum, French white wine: 

Vinum canarinum, Canary or ſack : Vinum rhe- 
nanum, Rheniſh : Vinum rubrum, Red Port. 


- «aa«___ nnn nnn nnn. 


ALL wines conſiſt of an inflammable ſpirit, 
and water, ſeparable by diſtillation ; an unctu- 
ous viſcid ſubſtance, which abounds particularly 
in the ſweet wines, as Canary, and impedes 
their diſſolving power ; and an acid, obvious in 
ſome to the taſte, as in Rheniſh, which hence 
becomes an uſeful menſtruum for ſome bodies 
of the metallic kind, particularly iron and the 
antimonial regulus. - diſtillation, ' after the 


inflammable ſpirit has ariſen, they all yield more 

_— _ or leſs of a peculiar grateful acid; a groſſer 

Beccheri. Fartareous acid remaining in the ſtill, mm 
| WI 
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VINUM. 


with the unctuous and mucilaginous matter. 
In long keeping, a part of the tartar is thrown 
off from the wine, and incruſtates the ſides of 
dhe caſk. | 

Wine, conſidered as a medicine, is a valu 
able cordial in languors and debilities ; more 
grateful and reviving than the common aroma- 
tic infuſions and diſtilled waters, particularly 
uſeful in the low ſtage of malignant or other 
fevers, for raiſing the pulſe and ſupporting the 
vis vitæ, promoting a diaphoreſis, and reſiſting 
pu jon. Dietetically, its moderate uſe is 
of ſervice to the „the weak, and the re- 
laxed, and to thoſe who are expoſed to warm 
and moiſt, or to corrupted air: in the op- 
poſite circumſtances, it is leſs proper, or 
prejudicial, Externally, it is uſed as a 
corroborant, antiſeptic, and antiphlogiſtic fo- 
mentation. | 

The acid obtained from wine by diſtillation, 

rently of a different. nature from the acetous 

as well as from the native vegetable acids, ſeems 
to deſerve ſome regard, both as a medicine, 
and as a more elegant menſtruum, for iron and 
ſome other bodies, than the common acids. 
With regard to the medical differences of 


wines, it may be obſerved, that the effects of 


the full-bodied are much more durable than 
thoſe of the thinner : that all ſweet wines are in 
ſome degree nutritious ; the others not at all, 
or only accidentally ſo, by promoting appetite 
and ſtrengthening the organs concerned in digeſ- 
tion: that ſweet wines in general do not paſs 
freely by urine, and that they heat the conſtitu- 


tion more than an equal quantity of any other, 


though containing full as much ſpirit: that 
_ thoſe which are manifeſtly acid paſs freely by 

the kjdneys, and gently looſen the belly; and 
882 that 
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chat moſt of the red ones are ſubaſtringent, and 
tend to reſtrain immoderate excretions. | 


VIOL 4. 


F107 Mew. Zak &  Zileb, Vil 


martia purpurea flore ſimplici odoro C. B. Viola- 
ria. Viola odorata Linn. V1oLeT: a low creep- 
ing plant, without any other ſtalk than the pedi- 
cles of the leaves and flowers : the leaves are 
roundiſh, ſomewhat heart-ſhaped, obtuſely cre- 


| nated about the edges: the flower conſiſts of 


five irregular petala, of the deep purpliſh blue 
called, from the name of the plant, violet co- 
lour : the fruit is a little capſule divided into 


three cells, full of ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. It is 
perennial, grows wild in hedges and ſhady 


places, and flowers in March. 


The flowers of a different ſpecies, greatly in- 
feriour to the above, are frequently ſubſtituted 
in our markets. This fort may be readily diſ- 


tinguiſhed ; the herb, by its having ſtalks, 


which trail on the ground, and bear both leaves 
and flowers, and ST the young leaves being 
hairy ; the flower, by the three lower petala being 
ſpotted with white, and by their want of fmell. 


Ts officinal violet flowers have a very agree 
able ſmell, and a weak mucilaginous bitteriſh 
taſte. Taken to the quantity of a dram or two, 
they are ſaid to be gently laxative or purgative; 
and the ſeeds, which have more taſte than the 
flowers, to be more purgative, and ſometimes 
emetic. The flowers give out to water both 
their virtue and their fine colour, but ſcarcely 
impart any tincture to rectified ſpirit, though 


they impregnate the ſpirit with their fine fla- 


vour, and probably alſo with their purgative 
1 quality. 
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uality. An infuſion of two pounds of the $yr. violar. 
freſh flowers in fivef or eight} pints of boiling 1 T“. Loud. 
water, paſſed through a fine linen cloth without ! T5. £4: 


prefſure, is made in the ſhops into a ſyrup, 
which proves an agreeable laxative for children. 
Both flowers themſelves and the ſyrup loſe 
their colour in being long kept: acids change 
them inſtantly into a red ; alkalies, and ſundry 
combinations of acids with earthy and metallic 
bodies, to a green: perfect neutral ſalts, or 
thoſe compounded of an acid and alkali, make 
no alteration. Some have been accuſtomed to 


communicate to ſyrups a violet colour with ma- 
| terials of greater durability than the violet itſelf, 
or than any other blue flower: theſe ſophiſti- 


cated preparations may be diſtinguiſhed by 
their colour withſtanding alkalies and acids, or 
being affected by them in a different manner. 


„Viol A TRICOLOR Linn. Panſies, or hearts- 
eaſe: this well known plant has lately been re- 
commended by a German phyſician, Dr. Strack, 
as a ſpecific in the cruſta laclea of children. 
He directs a handful of the freſh, or half a drum 
of the dried leaves to be boiled in half a pint of 
milk, which is to be ſtrained for uſe. This 


| doſe is repeated morning and evening. He ob- 


ſerves, that when it has been adminiſtered eight 
days, the eruption uſually increaſes — 
and the patient's urine acquires a ſmell like that 
of cats. When the medicine has been taken a 
fortnight, the ſcurf begins to fall off in large 


ſcales, leaving the ſkin clean. The remedy is 


to be perſiſted in, till the ſkin has reſumed its 


natural appearance, and the urine ceaſes to have 


any particular ſmell. N 


Gg 3 VIPERA. 
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VIPER A. 
 VIPERA Pharm. Edinb. Coluber Beru: 


Lim. Tux Viezr or ADDER, a Viviparous 
reptile, about an inch or leſs in thickneſs, and 


twenty or thirty in length, with a ſmall ſharp- 


| pointed tail, It is found in the heat of ſurnmer, 


under hedges in unfrequented places; and in 
winter retires into holes in the carth. | 

The poiſon of this ſerpent is confined to its 
mouth. At the baſis of the phangs, or long 
teeth which it wounds with, is lodged a little 


bag containing the poiſonous 1 a very 


minute portion of which, if mixed immediately 


with the blood, proves fatal; though it docs 


not appear to be pernicious when ſwallowed, 
provided there is no ſolution of continuity in 
the parts which ic comes in contact with (a). 
Our viper-catchers are ſaid to prevent the mil- 


chiefs otherwiſe following from the bite, by 


rubbing oil-olive warm upon the part. 
The fleſh of the viper is perfectly innocent, 
ad has been greatly commended as a medicine 


in ſundry diſorders. It appears to be very 


nutritis, and hence an uſeful reſtorative in 
ſome kinds of weakneſſes and emaciated habit: ; 
but in ſcrophulous, leprous, and other like diſ- 
tempers, the good effects, which have been 
aſcribed to it, are more uncertain: I have 
known a viper taken every day for above a 
month, in diſorders of the leprous kind, with- 
out any apparent benefit. The form in which 
they are uſed to beſt advantage, is that of broth, 


that the wines (made commonly by macerating 


for a week, with a gentle heat, two ounces of 


fa J See Dr. Mead's Mechanical account of poiſons, eſſay i. 
the 


VIRGA AUREA. 


the dried fleſh in three pints of mountain) have 
any great virtue, cannot perhaps be affirmed 
from fair experience. 

The fat of the viper is accounted particularly 
uſeful in diſorders of the eyes ; but what advan- 
tages it has above other ſoft fats, is by no 
means clear: ſee Pinguedo. It was formerly 
ſuppoſed to have ſome ſpecific power of reſiſt. 
ing the poiſon of the viper's bite, by being 
rubbed immediately on the part; but experi- 
ence has now ſhewn that common oil is in this 
intention of equal efficacy. 


VIRGA AUREA. 


 VIRGA AUREA anguſtifolia minus ſerrata 
C. B. Herba doria & Conſolida ſaracenica qui- 
| buſdam. Solidago Virga aurea Lim. Gol bx 
ROD: a plant with long ſomewhat oval leaves, 
pointed at both ends, ſlightly or not at all in- 
dented ; and upright ſpikes, along the ſtalks, of 
ſmall yellow flowers, compoſed of ſeveral floſ- 


culi fet in ſcaly cups, followed by ſmall ſceds 


winged with down. It is perennial, grows Wild 
in woods and on heaths, and flowers in Auguſt. 


Tux leaves and flowers of golden rod are 
recommended as corroborants and aperients; in 


urinary obſtructions, nephritic caſes, ulcerations 
of the bladder, cachexies, and beginning drop- 
ſies. Their ſenſible qualities promiſe conſider- 


able medical activity: their taſte, which they 


readily impart both to water and rectified ſpirit, 
and which remains entire in the inſpiſſated ex- 
tracts, is of a ſubtile penetrating durable kind, 
not very ungrateful, weak in the herb in ſub- 


ſtance, ſtrong in the watery extract, and ſtronger 
in the ſpirituous. | , 
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VISCUS. 


VISCUS 9UERNUS Viſcum baccis albis C. 
B. Viſcum album Linn. MrissELTot : a buſhy 
evergreen plant, with woody branches variouſly 
interwoven ; firm narrow leaves, narroweſt at 
the bottom, ſet in pairs; and imperfect white 
flowers in their boſoms, followed each by a 
tranſparent white berry containing a ſingle ſeed. 
It grows only on the trunks and branches of 
trees, and may be propagated by rubbing the 
_— berries on the bark that the ſeeds may 

ere. 


Tux leaves and branches of miſſeltoe, for- 
merly recommended as ſpecifics in convulſive 
and other nervous diſorders, and now fallen into 


general neglect, do not appear to have any con- 


ſiderable medicinal power. Inſtances have in- 
deed been produced of their ſeeming to prove 
beneficial: but as there are, perhaps, no diſ- 


orders, whoſe nature is ſo little underſtood, 
| Whoſe cauſes are ſo various, and whoſe mitiga- 


tions and exaſperations have leſs dependence 
upon ſenſible things; there are none in which 
medicines operate more precariouſſy, and in 
which the obſerver is more liable to deception. 

Half a dram or a dram of the wood or leaves 
in ſubſtance, or an infuſion of half an ounce, 
the doſes commonly directed, have no ſenſible 
effect. Both the leaves and branches have very 


little ſmell, and a very weak taſte, of the nauſe- 
ous kind. In diſtillation they impregnate water 


with. their faint unpleaſant ſmell, but yield no 
eſſential oil. Extracts made from them by wa- 
ter are bitteriſh, roughiſh, and ſubſaline: the 
ſpirituous extracts, in quantity ſmaller than the 

ö watery, 
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VITRIOLUM, 


watery, are in taſte ſtronger, nauſeous, bitteriſh, 
and ſubauſtere : the ſpirituous extract of the 
wood has the greateſt auſterity, and that of the 
leaves the greateſt bitteriſhneſs. The berries 
abound with an extremely tenacious, not un- 


grateful, ſweet mucilage. 


VITRIOLUM. 
VITRIOLUM & Calcanthum Pharm. Pari/. 


 _ Vrraiot.: a faline cryſtalline concrete, com- 


poſed of metal united with a certain acid called 


the vitriolic acid. There are three metals with 


which this acid is found naturally combined, 
zinc, copper, and iron: with the firſt it forms 
a white, with the ſecond a blue, and with the 
third a green ſalt. 


1. VITRIOLUM ALBUM Pharm. Lond. Li- 
triolum album five Zinci Pharm. Edinb. White 
vitriol, or vitriol of zinc; found in the mines 
of Goſlar, ſometimes in tranſparent pieces, 
more commonly in white effloreſcences ; which 


are diſſolved in water, and cryſtallized into 


large irregular maſſes ſomewhat reſembling fine 


ſugar; in taſte ſweetiſh, nauſeous, and ſtyptic. 


The common white vitriol of the ſhops con- 
tains a quantity of ferrugineous matter; of 


which, in keeping, a part is extricated from 


the acid, in an ochery form, ſo as to tinge the 
maſs of a yellow hue. On diſſolving the 
whiteſt pieces in water, a conſiderable portion 
of ochre immediately ſeparates: the filtered 
ſolution, tranſparent and colourleſs, becomes 
apain turbid and yellow on being made to boil, 
and depoſites a freſh ochery ſediment ; and a 
like ſeparation happens, though much more 
ſlowly, on ſtanding without heat, Hence, ** 
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the ſolution is evaporated to the uſual 


Aqua vitrio- 
lica Ph. Ed. 


Aqua alumi- 
nis comp. 
Pb. Lond. 
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pitch, 
and ſet to eryſtallize, the cryſtals generally 
prove foul; unleſs ſome freſh acid be added 
(as an ounce of the ſtrong ſpirit or oil of vitriol 


vi- to a pound of the ſalt ) to keep the ferrugineous 
matter diſſolved : this addition both ſecures the 


whiteneſs of the cryſtals, and prevents their 
growing ſoon yellow in the air. White vitriol 
generally contains alſo a ſmall portion of cop- 
per, diſtinguiſhable by the cupreous ſtain which 
it communicates to poliſhed iron immerſed in 
ſolutions of it, or rubbed with it in a moiſt 
ſtate. The quantity of this metal is ſo exceed- 
ingly minute, that it is not, perhaps, of any 
inconvenience in the intentions for which white 
vitriol is commonly employed : the ſeparation, 
if it ſhould be thought neceſſary, may be 
effected, by boiling the ſolution for ſome time, 
along with bright pieces of iron, which will 
extricate all the copper: by continued or re- 
peated coction, greateſt part of the ferrugineous 
matter alſo may be ſeparated. 
White vitriol is ſometimes given, from five 
or ſix grains to half a dram and more, as an 
emetic ; and appears to be one of the quickeſt 
in operation of thoſe- that can be employed 
with ſafety. Its chief uſe is for external pur- 
poſes, as a cooling reſtringent and deſiccative: 
a dilute ſolution of it, as ſixteen grains in eight 
ounces of water, with the addition of ſixteen 
drops of weak vitriolic acid, is an excellent 
collyrium in defluxions and flight inflammations 
of the eyes, and, after bleeding and purging, 
in the more violent ones: a ſolution of it with 
alum, in the proportion of two drams of each 
to a pint of water, is uſed as a repellent fomen- 
tation for ſome cutaneous eruptions, for cleanſ- 
ing foul ulcers, and as an ejection in the — 
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albus and gonorrhoea when not accompanied 
with virulence. This vitriol is ſometimes like- 
wiſe employed as an errhine, and ſaid to be 
a very effectual diſſolvent of mucous matters; 
in which intention it is recommended, in the 
German ephemerides, againſt obſtructions of 
the noſtrils in new-born infants. 


2. — C/ERULEUM Pharm. Lond. 


Vitrialum ceruleum five cupri Pharm. Edinb. 
Blue vitriol, or vitriol of copper, commonly 
called Roman or Cyprian vitriol, or blue-ſtone. 
This kind of vitriol is in many places produced 


from ſulphureous ores of copper: the acid of 
ſulphur is no other than the vitriolic ; and the 


inflammable principle of the ſulphur being 
diſſipated either by fire or by a ſpontaneous 


_ reſolution of the mineral, the acid remains com- 


bined with the copper (ſee Pyrites ): the vitriol, 
now formed, is either extracted by the appli- 
cation of water, or waſhed out by rain or ſub- 


terraneous waters: hence in ſome copper mines 


are found blue waters, which are true vitriolic 
ſolutions of copper, and which depoſite that 
metal on the addition of iron or of any other 
ſubſtance which the acid more ſtrongly attracts. 
The greateſt part of the blue vitriol, now met 
with in the ſhops, is prepared in England, by 
artificially combining copper with ſulphur or 
its acid, 

The vitriol of copper is of an elegant ſap- 
phire blue colour; hard, compact, and ſemi- 
tranſparent ; when perfectly cryſtallized, of a 
flactiſh, rhomboidal, decahedral figure; in taſte 
extremely nauſeous, ſtyptic, and acrid. Ex- 
poſed to a gentle heat, it firſt turns white, and 
then of a yellowiſh red or orange colour : on 
increaſing the fire, it parts, difficultly, with - 
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acid, and changes 
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at length to a very dark red 
calx, reducible, by fuſion with inflammable 
fluxes, into copper. | 

This falt, like the other preparations of cop- 
per, acts, in doſes of a few grains, as a moſt 
virulent emetic. Its uſe is chiefly external, as 


a a detergent, eſcharotic, and for reſtraining 


hemorrhagies : for which laſt intention, a ſtron 
ſtyptic liquor is prepared in the ſhops, by dif. 
ſolving three ounces of blue vitriol and three of 


Aqua ſtyptica alum in two pounds of water, then adding one 


Ph. Ed. 


ounce and a half of oil of vitriol, and filtering 


the mixture for uſe. 
*Blue vitriol has of late been conſiderably 


employed as an emetic by ſome practitioners ; 


and is ſaid to be by no means an unſafe one, as it 
operates the inſtant it reaches the ſtomach, be- 
fore it has time to injure by its corroſive quality. 
The peculiar advantage in uſing it is repreſented 
to be, that it has no tendency to become alſo 


purgative, and that its aſtringent power prevents 


the tone of the ſtomach from being impaired 
after vomiting with it. It is much recom- 
mended in the early ſtate of tubercles in the 
lungs ; and the following method of exhibition 
is direted(a). Let the patient firſt ſwallow 
about half a pint of water, and immediately 


afterwards, the vitriol diſſolved in a cup-full of 


water. The doſe may be varied according to 
age, conſtitution, &c. from two grains to ten, 
or even twenty ; always taking care to begin 
with ſmall ones. After the emetic is rejected, 


another half pint of water is to be drunk, which 


is likewiſe ſpeedily thrown up, and this is com- 
monly ſufficient to remove the nauſea. 


(a) Simmons, en the Treatment of Conſumptions, p. 70. 
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VITRIOLUM. 
In ſtill ſmaller doſes, the blue vitriol has been 


much uſed by ſome as a tonic in intermittents, 


and other diſeaſes. 


3. VrtrtoruM viRIDE Pharm. Lond. Vitri- 
olum viride, five ferri Pharm. Edinb. Green 
vitriol, or vitriol of iron; commonly called 
Engliſh vitriol or copperas ; the Roman vitriol 
of the Italian writers. This ſort of vitriol is 

oduced from ſulphureo-ferrugineous pyritæ, 


as the blue from ſulphureo-cupreous ones; and 


as the ferrugineous minerals are much eaſier of 
reſolution than the others, the ferrugineous vi- 
triol is much oftener found native. In this 


native ſtate, neither ſort is free from an admix- 


ture of the other; the native green vitriols 
having always more or leſs of a bluiſh caſt, and 
the blue of a greeniſh. The common green 
vitriol is prepared in large quantity at Deptford 


and Blackwall near London, and at Newcaſtle, 


by boiling iron with the acid liquor, which 


runs from certain pyritæ after long expoſure to 


the air: this vitriol appears to be purely mar- 
tial, for -if it ſhould receive any cupreous par- 
ticles from the mineral, the ſuperadded iron 
would precipitate them. All vitriols may be 
freed perfectly from copper by adding iron to 
ſolutions of them: - thoſe, which contain even a 
ſmall portion of that metal, readily diſcover it 
by ſtaining the iron of a copper hue. 
Pure vitriol of iron is conſiderably tranſparent, 
of a fine bright, though not very deep, graſs 
n colour; of a nauſeous aſtringent taſte 
accompanied with a kind of ſweetiſnneſs. Diſ- 
ſolved, and ſer to cryſtallize, it ſhoots into thick 


 rhomboidal maſſes; a part generally riſing at 


the ſame time in effloreſcences about the ſides 


ol the veſſel. The ſolution depoſites in ſtanding 


a conſiderable 
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242 a conſiderable quantity, and in boiling a much 


larger one, of the metallic baſis of the vitriol, 


in form of a ruſty calx or ochre: iron ſeems to 
be the only metallic body that thus ſeparates 
| ſpontaneouſly, in any conſiderable quantity, 


from the vitriolic acid. On expoſing the vitriol 


itſelf to a moiſt air, a ſimilar reſolution happens 


on its ſurface ; which, ſooner or later, accord- 


ing as the acid is more or leſs ſaturated with the 

metal, changes its green to a ruſty hue. Ina 

warm dry air, it loſes a part of the phlegm or 

water neceſſary to its cryſtalline form, and falls 

by degrees into a white powder. Expoſed to a 

gentle fire, it liquefies -and boils up ; but ſoon 

changes, on the exhalation of the watery part 

that rendered it fluid, to a ſolid, opake, whitiſh 

or grey mals; this, pulverized and urged with 

a ſtronger fire, continues to emit fumes, be- 

+ Vitriolum comes yellow f, afterwards red, and at length, 

_— having parted with moſt of its acid as well as its 

1 Colcothar Phlegm, turns to a deep purpliſh-red calx , 
vitrioli Ph. revivable by inflammable ſubſtances into iron. 

Ed. Pure green vitriol is in no reſpe& different 

— 2 from the artificial /a/ martis. It is one of the 

mamoſt certain of the chalybeate medicines, ſcarcely 

ever failing to take effect where the calces and 

other indiſſoluble preparations paſs inactive 

through the inteſtinal tube. It may be conve- 

niently given in a liquid form, largely diluted 

with aqueous fluids: two or three grains or 


more, diſſolved in a pint or a quart of water 


(which from this quantity receives no diſagree- 

able taſte) may be taken in a day, divided into 

different doſes. This vitriol is uſed alſo, eſpe- 
6 7 cially when calcined, as an external ſtyptic: the 
ſtyptic of Helvetius, and as is ſaid that of 


Eaton, is no other than French brandy very 


ſlightly impregnated with the calcined MO a 
| 5 ram 
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: dram of the vitriol is commonly directed to a 


quart of the ſpirit, but only a minute 
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portion Tinctura 
of the dram diſſolves in it. As French brandy fiyptica. 


has generally an aſtringent impregnation from 
the oaken caſks in which it has been kept, the 
vitriol changes it, as it does the watery infuſions 
of vegetable aſtringents, to a black colour ; but 


makes no ſuch change in ſpirituous liquors that 


have not received ſome aſtringent tincture. 


IT is from the green vitriol that the acid 


called vitriolic has been generally extracted; by 


diſtilling the calcined vitriol in earthen long- 
necks, with a ſtrong fire continued for two days 
or longer. The diſtilled ſpirit appears of a 
dark blackiſh colour; and contains a quantity 
of phlegm, greater or leſs according as the 
vitriol has been leſs or more calcined. On 
committing it a ſecond time to diſtillation, in a 
glaſs retort placed in a ſand-heat, the phleg- 
matic parts riſe firſt, together with a portion of 
the acid, and are kept apart under the name of 


ſpirit or weak ſpirit of vitriolf: at the ſame + Spir. vitri- 
time the remaining Atrong ſpirit, or oil as it is ol tende. 


called, loſes its black colour and becomes 2 by 


clearf, and this is the uſual mark for diſ- Long. & EA. 
continuing the rectification. The colleges of || Acidum 
London and Edinburgh now directs a weak Yokcum 


3 f dilut. Y. 
vitriolic acid of more certain ſtrength, made by 1 


mixing one part of the ſtrong acid with ſeven Acid. vitriol. 


or eight parts of water ||. | 
The ſtrong acid or oil of vitriol is the moſt 


fixed of ſaline ones, yielding no ſmell in the 
greateſt heat of the atmoſphere, and requiring, 
to make it boil or diſtil, a heat conſiderably 
greater than that in which lead melts. Expoſed 
to the air, it imbibes its humidity, fo as to gain 
by degrees an increaſe of about twice its own 

OT weight, 


tenue, wulgo 
Spiritus vi- 
f ; trioli tenui: 
donderous of unmetallic fluids, and the moſt %. #7. 
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weight. Mixed directly with water, it produces 
a heat ſo great as to render the veſſel inſupport- 
able to the hand: glaſs veſſels are apt to crack 
from the ſuddennefi of the heat, unleſs the com- 
mixture is very ſlowly performed. The moſt 


ready method of diſtinguiſhing it, in a dilute 


Spir. vitrioli 
volat. Stahl. 


ſtate, or when mixed with other acids, is by 
adding a ſolution of ſome calcareous earth, as 
chalk, made in any kind of acid Jiquor : this 
ſolution is by a minute portion of the vitriolic 
acid rendered milky, but ſuffers no change from 
any other ſpecies of acid; ſee Selenites. 

If the long-neck, in the extrication of the 
acid from vitriol, happens to crack in the fire, 
the acid that riſes after this period is found 
remarkably changed. It emits in the air ſuffo- 
cating vapours like the fames of burning brim- 
ſtone, and riſes in diſtillation with a heat not 
much greater than that which the hand can 
bear: to the taſte it diſcovers little corroſiveneſs 
or acidity, Combined with alkaline falts, it 
loſes its pungent odour ; but on the addition of 
any other acid, it is diſengaged from the alkali, 


ſo as to riſe again in diſtillation as volatile and 


ſuffocating as before. It deſtroys or whitens 
the blue and red colours of the flowers of plants; 
whereas, in its fixt ſtate, like the other acids, 
it changes the blue to red, and heightens thoſe 
which are naturally red. This volatile ſpirit 


loſes its ſuffocating odour, and reſumes its 


Aqua ſulphu- 
rata, Gas ſul- 
phuris vulgo. 


corroſiveneſs, fixedneſs, and other qualities, by 
expoſure to the air, which ſeems to carry off 
the inflammable principle whereon its volatility 
depended. | | 
The fumes of burning brimſtone are no other 
than the vitriolic acid in its volatile ſtate ; ſee 
Sulphur. If a little burning ſulphur be ſuſ- 


pended over ſome water in a cloſe veſſel till the 
| | fumes 
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fumes ſubſide, and this repeated with freſh por- 
tions of tulphur, till about half a 3 
been uſed to a quart of water, the liquor will 
be found ſtrongly impregnated with the volatile 
ſuffocating acid, and in keeping for ſome time, 
if the veſſel is not cloſely ſtopt, it will become 
fimilar to water acidulated with the fixt 
acid. If a very large glaſs, open at bottom, 
be hung over the burning ſulphur, in a damp 
place ſcreened from wind, a part of the fumes 


vill condenſe upon the ſides of the glaſs, and Spir. ſulph. 
run down in drops, which may be collected by Per campa- 
placing a glaſs diſh underneath : the acid thus 


obtained is called, from the ſhape of the veſſel 
that has been generally uſed for condenſing the 
fumes, ſpirit or oil of ſulphur by the bel. The 
ity of acid collected by this proceſs is very 
Pal, greateſt part of the fumes eſcaping : ſix- 
teen ounces of ſulphur, in the moſt favourable 
circumſtances, yield ſcarcely one ounce of 


of this quantity of ſulphur, more than fifteen 
ounces are pure acid, of ſuch ſtrength, as to 
require being diluted with above an equal 
quantity of water to reduce it to the pitch of 
common ſpirit of ſulphur ; ſo that if ſulphur 
could be burnt without the loſs of any of its 
fumes, we might obtain double its weight of an 
— che ardngry ſtrength. The proceſs has 

ed, by ſome particular per- 


acid now ſold under the name of oil of vitriol. 


The improvement conſiſts chiefly in burning 
the ſulphur in large glaſs veſſels, in the 
bottoms of which warm water is placed, 
—_ ſteam ſeryes to collect and condenſe the 


Von. II. _— * Tur 


phlegmatic ſpirit ; though it is certain, that out 
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Tux acid of vitriol or ſulphur, largely dilu- 
ted ſo as to be ſupportable or but gratefully 
tart to the palate, is the moſt ſalubrious of all 

the mineral acids. It is mixed with watery in- 

fuſions, ſpirituous tinctures and other liquids, 

as an antiphlogiſtic; as a reſtringent in he- 
morrhagies; and as a ſtomachic and corrobo- 

rant in weakneſſes, loſs of appetite, and decays 

of conſtitution, accompanied with flow febrile 
ſymptoms, brought on by irregularities, or 
ſucceeding the ſuppreſſion of intermittents by 

Peruvian bark. In ſeveral caſes of this kind, 

after bitters and aromatics of themſelves had 

availed nothing, a mixture of them with the 

vitriolic acid has happily taken place: the form 
commonly made uſe of is that of a ſpirituous 

tincture: ſix ounces of oil of vitriol are dropt 

by degrees into a quart of rectified ſpirit of 

wine, the mixture digeſted for three days in a 

very gentle heat, and afterwards digeſted for 

* three days longer with an ounce and a half 

+ Elixir vi- of cinnamon, and an ounce of ginger ; or 
trioli Ph. Ed. 4 pint of an aromatic tincture drawn with 
proof ſpirit is mixed with four ounces of the 


1 Elix. vitri- ſtrong acid ꝓ: theſe liquors are given from ten 


oli acidum. to thirty or forty drops, in any convenient vehi- 
13 cle, at ſuch times as the ſtomach is moſt empty. 
=. ghar wo A mixture of oil of vitriol with ſpirit of wine 
Eaude Rabel. alone, in the proportion of one part of the former 
Ph. Pariſ. to three of the latter, digeſted together for ſome 
time, is ufed in France as a reſtringent in gonorr- 
hceas, female fluors, and ſpittings of blood. 
This acid, diluted with water, has been 
given internally with great ſucceſs in the itch. 
It was firſt uſed for this purpoſe in the Pruſſian 
army in 1756, and has ſince been much em- 
ployed in ſeveral parts in Germany. The doſe 
2 recommended 
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recommended is from an eighth to a fourth of 
a dram of the pure acid twice or thrice a day. 
It is ſaid to fucceed equally in the dry and 
moiſt itch ; and when given to nurſes, to cure 
both themſelves and their children. 

When oil of vitriol and rectified ſpirit of 
wine are long digeſted together or diſtilled, 
a part of the acid unites with the vinous ſpirit 
into a new compound, very volatile and in- 
flammable, of no perceptible acidity, of a 
ſtrong and very fragrant ſmell, and an aromatic 
kind of taſte : this dulcified part, more vola- 

tile than the reſt, ſeparates and riſes firſt in 
diſtillation, and may thus be collected by itſelf. 

The college of London directs à pound of Spirituszthe- 
oil of vitriol and a pint of rectified ipirit of wine 2 _—_— 
to be cautiouſly and gradually mixed (a great ' * * 
conflict and heat enſuing if they are mixed haſtily) 
and ſet to diſtil with a very gentle heat till ſul- 

ureous vapours begin to ariſe : that of Edin- 

urgh orders the ſame quantity of the oil of 
vitriol to be dropt into four times as much of 
the vinous ſpirit, and the mixture to be digeſted 
in a cloſe veſſel, for eight days, previouſly to 
the diſtillation, with a view to promote the 
coalition of the two ingredients. The different 
proportions of the acid ſpirit to the vinous, in 
theſe preſcriptions, make no material variation 
in the qualities of the product, provided the 
diſtillation is duly conducted; for the ſmalleſt 
of the above proportions of acid is much more 

than the vinous ſpirit can dulcify, and all the 
redundant acid remains in either caſe behind, 
The true dulcified ſpirit riſes in thin ſubtile va- 

| pours, which condenſe upon the ſides of the 
recipient in ſtraight ſtriæ: theſe are ſucceeded 
by white fumes, which form either irregular 
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ſtriæ or large round drops like oil ; on the firſt 


appearance of which, the proceſs is either to 
be ſtopt, or the receiver changed. The ſpirit 
which theſe fumes affard, very different from 
the dulcified one, has a punge 
the fumes of burning ſulphur : on its ſurface is 
found a ſmall quantity of oil, of a ſtrong pene- 


trating and very agreeable ſmell, readily diſ- 


foluble in ſpirit of wine, to a large proportion 
of which it communicates the ſmell and taſte 
of the aromatic or dulcified ſpirit. The col- 
lege of Edinburgh, in order to ſecure againſt 
any acidity in the dulcified ſpirit, order it to be 


rectified, by mixing it with an equal meaſure 


of water, in every pint of which a dram of ſalt 


of tartar has been diſſolved, and drawing off 


the ſpirit again by a gentle heat* (a). 

This ſpirit, taken from ten to eighty or ninety 
drops, ftrengthens the ſtomach and digeſtive 
powers, relieves flatulencies, promotes urine, 
and in many caſes abates ſpaſmodic ſtriftures, 
and procures reſt. It is not eſſentially different 


from the celebrated mineral anodyne 24 = 


Hoffman; to which it is uently, by the 


author himſelf, directed as a ſubſtitute. It is 
evident, from Hoffman's writings, that his 

. anodyne was compoſed of the dulcified ſpirit 
and the aromatic oil which comes over after it, 


but the particular proportions of the two he has 
no where ſpecified : the faculty of Paris directs, 
under the ticle of his preparation, twelve drops 


*(s) The Edinburgh college, in their laſt pharma- 
coperia, have 2 little they conceive the 
acid to enter as a conſtituent part of this preparation, and 
at the fame time have directed an method of pre- 
venting its ce in it. They order the acidum witriolicum 
vingſum, vulgo ſpiritus vitrioli dulcis, to be made by fimply 


mixing one part of vitriolic ether with two of rectiſſed ſpirit. 


nt acid ſmell like. 


. 3 
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of the oil to be diſſolved in two ounces of the 
irit; the of Wi ſeems to 
think, that all the oil, and all the ſpirit, ob- 

tained in one operation, were mixed together, 


on college have now given a 
formula for making this oil, which they call 
oleum vini. A pint each of alcohol and vitriolic 
acid are gradually mixed, and diſtilled, with a 
caution that the black froth which ariſes do not 
paſs into the receiver. Of the diſtilled liquor, 
the oily part is to be ſeparated from the volatile 
vitriolic acid. A ſufficient quantity of cauſtic 
alkaline lixivium is to be added to the oily part 
to correct its ſulphureous odour, and then the 
æther is to be diſtilled from it by a gentle hear. 
The oleum vini will remain in the retort, ſwim- 
ming above a watery liquor, from which it is 
to be ſeparated. I 7 
In place of Hoffman's anodyne liquor ow; Spirit.ztheris 
direct three drams of this oil to be mixed wi — 
two pounds of their fpirit of vitriolic ether, rr 
dulcified fpirit of vitriol, as it was before called. 
The dulcified ſpirit is ſometimes uſed as 2 
menſtruum for certain reſinous and bituminous 
| bodies, which are more difficultly and languidly 
ated upon by pure vinous ſpirits. It is often 
mixed with aromatic and ſtomachic tinctures, 
in caſes where the ſtomach is too weak to bear 
the acid elixirs above-mentioned : eight ounces 
are commonly added to a pint of the officinal t Elix. vitt- 
aromatic tincture t, in which it does not, like oli dulce 
the acid undulcified, occaſion any precipitation; 
or the ingredients of the aromatic tincture are 
infuſed in the duleified acid, inſtead of common 
rectified ſpirit fr. A medicine of this kind was 17. E.. 
formerly in great eſteem under the name of 
Vigani's volatile elixir of vitriol, the preparation 
| H h 3 of 
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of which was long kept a ſecret, and firſt made 
public in the pbarmacopæia reformata : it is pre- 


| pared hy macerating, in ſome dulcified ſpirit of 


vitriol free from acidity, a ſmall quantity of 
mint leaves curiouſly dried, till the ſpirit has 
acquired a fine green colour: to prevent the 
neceſſity of filtration, -during which the more 
volatile parts would exhale, the mint may be 


ſuſpended in the ſpirit in a fine linen cloth. 


If the dulcified ſpirit, rectified as above pre- 
ſcribed from a ſolution of fixt alkaline ſalt, be 
ſhaken with equal its quantity of a like ſolution, 
and the mixture ſuffered to reſt; an ethereal 


fluid riſes to the ſurface, and great part of the 


dulcified ſpirit may be recovered again from the 
remainder by diſtillation, I am informed by 
Dr. Hadley, that he has obſerved the largeſt 
proportion of ether to be obtained, by uſing the 
ſtrongeſt vitriolic acid of the ſnops with equal 
its quantity by meaſure of ſpirit of wine, and 
diſtilling immediately by a heat ſufficient to 


make the mixture boil; and that by this 


management, from three pints of oil of vitriol, 
and ſix pints of rectified ſpirit of wine, he 


obtained two pints and a half of the ether. 


* The following is the method preſcribed for 
making ether, in the laſt Edinburgh pharma- 
copœia. To thirty-two. ounces of rectified 


ſpirit of wine in a glaſs retort, add at once an 


equal weight of ſtrong ſpirit of vitriol, Mix 
them gradually by gentle agitation, and im- 
mediately ſet them to diſtil in ſand previouſly 
heated, ſo that the mixture may be brought as 
ſoon as poſſible to boil, in which heat it is to be 
continued till ſixteen ounces are come over. 
The receiver muſt be cooled by water or ſnow. 


To this diſtilled liquor, two drams of the ſtrong 


alkaline cauſtic are to be added, and the diſ- 
> tillation 
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tillation repeated in a very high retort, with a Liquor zthe. 


very heat, till ten ounces are come over. reus vitrio- 
To the refiduum after the firſt diſtillation may lc. 75. £4. 
be added ſixteen ounces of freſh rectified ſpirit, 

when more ether will be procured; and this 

may be ſeveral times repeated. The laſt Lon- her vitri- 
don pharmacopœia directs ether to be made by . Pb. Lond. 
mixing two pounds of dulcified ſpirit of vitriol 
with-one-ounce (by meaſure) of cauſtic alkaline 

lixiyium, and diſtilling over with a gentle heat 

ſourteen ounces by meaſure. 

The ether or ethereal ſpirit is the lighteſt, 

moſt ſubtile, volatile, and inflammable, of all 

known liquids: it quickly exhales in the air, 

diffuſing an odour of great ce: it does 

not mingle with water, with acid liquors, with 

alkaline liquors, or with vinous ſpirits, at leaſt 
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not in — conſiderable quantity, only a ſmall 
portion of the ether being imbibed by them: it 
-unites with oils in all proportions, diſſolves 
balſams, and reſins, and extracts the oily and 
$ refinous parts of vegerables. It has been 
„ hitherto regarded chiefly as a matter of curioſity, 
e nor are its medicinal qualities as yet much 
1 known ꝰ (a). Malouin looks upon it as one of 
r the molt perfect tonics, friendly to the nerves, 
* cordial and anodyne; and ſays he has found it 
d to be a good remedy in rheums, for abating 
n eſpecially thoſe of the convulſive kind. 
x Its great volatility renders the taking of it very 
- incommodious: the author above-mentioned 
y orders, as the moſt convenient form, from three 
$ to twelve drops to be dropt on ſugar or pow- 
A „) It has fince come more into uſe in flatulent and 
N ic complaints, the gout in the flomach, nervous 
afthmas, and the like. Though it will not mix with water, 
8 it may be diffuſed in a ſufficient quantity of it ſo as to be 
- taken without much difficulty. 
| H h 4 dered 
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dered lipuorice, a little warm water or ſome 
warm infufion to be immediately added, and 
the whole ſwallowed directly. It has been re- 
ported to give immediate eaſe in violent head- 
achs, by being rubbed on the temples. = 
The vitriolic acid ſaturates a larger quantity 
of fixt alkaline ſalts than any of the other acids, 
and diſlodges therefrom ſuch other acids as have 
been previouſly combined with them: of the 
ſtrong ſpirit or oil of vitriol, about five parts 
are ſufficient for eight of the common 
fixt alkalies. The neutral ſalt reſulting from 
its coalition with this kind of alkali, is of a bit- 
teriſh taſte, very difficultly ſoluble in water, 
and ſcarcely fuſible in the fire: in ſmall doſes, 
Sal enixum as a ſcruple or half a dram, it is an uſeful ape- 
1 rient; in larger ones, as four or five drams, a 
— mild cathartic, which does not paſs off ſo haſtily 
as the ſal catharticus, and ſeems to perform its 
This falt has been 


Cer Urte. tar: ſome dilute the oil of vitriol with fix times 
rum vitrio- the quantity of warm water, and drop into it a 
latum Ph. ſolution of the alkaline ſalt till a freſh addition 
Ed. occaſions no further efferveſcence : others direct 
Kali vitrio- it to be made from the reſiduum after extracting 
lat. Ph. Lend. the nitrous acid from nitre by means of the 
vitriolic (ſee Nitrum), but in order to get rid of 
the ſuperfluous acid the matter is firſt to be ex- 
— 55+ 7 02-45r "oe manga 
iling water, and the ſalt cryſtalliſed, 

With the mineral fixt alkali, and the earth 
called magneſia, this icid forms compound ſalts 
of a bitterer taſte, ſomewhat leſs purgative, and 

: much eaſier of ſolution, than that with vege-_ 
table alkalies : with volatile alkalies a very pun- 
gent ammoniacal ſalt, whoſe medicinal effects 

are 
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a liquid ſtate, 
combined wich them, by precipi 
other acids, into an indiſſoluble concr 
ingly of no medicinal activity. A 
bodies it diſſolves zinc and iron readily 
per, ſilver, quick-ſilver, lead, and tin 


metallic 
3 COP» 
» very 


firſt by dilution with three or — 
quantity of water: the others require che undi- 


luted acid, and a heat ſufficient to make it boil; 
when, 5 more phlegmatic parts exhaling, ſo 


much of the pure acid matter remains combined 
with the metals, as to render them, in part at 


leaſt, diſſoluble in water ; ſee the reſpective 
* 


The medical 3 a. acid in its vola- 
tile ſtate are very little known, and thoſe of the 
combinations thereof with alkalies not at all, 


commodiouſly transferred into fixt alkalies, by 
dipping linen cloths in a ſtrong ſolution of the 


| alkali and ſuſpending them over the fumes, of 


which they will quickly imbibe fo much as to 
neutralize the alkali: this neutral ſalt being 
rubbed off, the cloths may be again moiſtened 
with the alkaline lye, ex * acid fumes, 
and theſe proceſſes alternately repeated a). 
The neutral ſalt thus obtained differs greatly in 
its taſte and other properties, and doubtleſs alſo 
in its medical virtues, from that which is pro- 
duced by the coalition of the fixt acid with the 


(a) Vide Stahlii Experiments & animadver ſont m—_ 


difficulty : it is fitted for act. 8 


they ſhould ſeem to deſerve inquiry. 
The volatile acid of burning brimſtone may be 
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ſame alkali, that is, from vitriolated tartar. It 


diſſolves more eaſily in water, and ſhoots, not 
into ar- cryſtals, but into ſmall lender 


ones like ſhort; needles. ' On adding to it the 


fixt vitriolic acid {or even. the weaker acids of 

nitre or ſea-ſalt) the volatile acid is diſengaged 
from the alkali; and though, in the compound 
ſalt, its pungent ſmell was wholly ſuppreſſed, 
it now riſes in diſtillation as pungent and ſuffo- 
cating as the original fumes of the brimſtane. 


The neutral ſalt, in a dry form, may be kept 


unchanged. for years: diſſolved in water, and 
expoſed for ſome time to the air, or if roaſted 
with a gentle heat, it ARA the n with 
maps tartar. 


an e ULMARIA. 
8 
ULMARIA ve Regina prati. Barba capre 


 floribus. compactis C. B. Spiræa Ulmaria Linn. 
, MeapowsweeT or QUEEN-OF-THE MEADOWS : 2 


Plant with tall, ſmooth, reddiſh, brittle ſtalks; 
and oval, ſharp-pointed, indented leaves, ſet in 
pairs along a middle rib, with ſmaller pieces 
between, and at the end a larger odd one divi- 
ded into three ſections, wrinkled and green 
above, white underneath : on the tops come 
forth large thick cluſters of little whitiſh lowers, 
followed each by ſeveral crooked ſeeds ſet in a 
roundiſn head. It is perennial, common in 
moiſt meadows, and flowers in June. 


Tux leaves of ulmaria recommended as mild 
aſtringents, diſcover to the taſte or ſmell very 
little foundation for any medical virtues. T 0 
flowers have a ſtrong and pleaſant ſmell, 
virtue of which they are ſuppoſed to be — 
3 and 3 and which in keep- 
ing 
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ing is ſoon diſſipated, leaving in the flowers only 
nan inſipid mucilaginous matter. As theſe flow- 
ers are more rarely uſed in medicine than their 
fragrant ſmell might rationally perſuade, Lin- 
næus ſuſpects that the negle& of them has ariſen 
from the plant being poſſeſſed of ſome noxious 
qualities, which ir ſeemed to betray by its _ 
| left untouched by cattle: it may be obſery 
however, that the cattle, which refuſed the ul- 
maria, refuſed alſo angelica, and other herbs, 
whoſe innocence 1s apparent from daily expe- 
rience, 
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_ ULMUS Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Ulmus 
campeſtris & theophraſti C. B. Ulmus campeſtris 
Lim. Elm: a tall common tree; covered 
with a rough, chapt, browniſh, brittle bark, 
under which lies a white, ſmooth, tough, cori- 
aceous one; producing in the ſpring, before 
the leaves appear, imperfe&t flowers, followed 

by flat roundiſh capſules, containing each a 
lingle ſeed, 


Tu inner tough bark of the elm tree, of no 
manifeſt ſmell, diſcovers, on being chewed, a 
copious ſlimy mucilage, of no particular taſte : 
the outer brittle bark is much leſs ſlimy, but 
equally void of ſmell and taſte. It may there- 
fore be preſumed, that if elm bark has been 
found of uſe in_nephritic caſes, in which it is 
d recommended by authors; or externally againſt 
7 burns, for which it is applied by the common 
* 
in 


9 
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people ; it was of uſe no otherwiſe than as a 
ſimple emollient. Neither the purgative virtue 
i- aſcribed to it by ſome, nor the aſtringent by 


p- others, appear to have any foundation. | 
8 1 " * A decoction 
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A decoction of the inner bark of elm has 
been employed in cutaneous diſeaſes in ſome of 
our hoſpitals; and an account of its efficacy has 

been publiſhed by Dr. Lyſons in vol. ii. of Me. 
dical Tranſaions, and fince, in a ſeparate work. 
In making this decoction, four ounces of the 
bark freſh from the tree are boiled in two quarts 
of water to one. It is of a beautiful light pur- 
— colour, when the elm is in flower; but 
| er at other times. Its taſte is mildly 
Deco. ul- aſtringent ; and an extract from it is very 
mi Pb. Lend. auſtere. It has no purgative effects, as ſome 
have alledged, but rather the contrary. Where 
it ſucceeds, it generally at firſt increaſes the ef- 
floreſcence. Patients are uſually directed to 


n twice a day, and to perſiſt in 


the uſe of it It is now received 
into the London — 
| URIN 4. 


URINA Pharm. Pari Urine: The te- 
cent urine of healthy ſubjects is nauſeouſly 
bitter, very ſaline, ſcarcely 1 * 
or acid. As ſoon as it begins to putrefy, i 
emits volatile alkaline vapours; and if ified, 
when moderately putrefied, by a gentle * 
it yields a concrete volatile alkaline ſalt: 
volatile alkalies have a ſtrong antiſeptic owe 
the vapours of putrefied urine are not obſerved, 

like thoſe of cadaverous animal ſubſtances, to 

be uctive of putrid difeaſes. A pungent 

| cauſtic volatile ſpirit may likewiſe be obtained 

— onde urine, by inſpiſſating, and then 
diſtilling it with the addition of quicklime. 

If the putrefied urine be lowly inſpiſſated, 

glaſs or ſtone-ware veſſels, to the conſiſtence 
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"old goes, brown cryſtals will 
conſiſting partly of marine ſalt, 
a ſalt of a peculiar kind, 
the marine, and which, by repeated ſoluti 
Skrations, and cryſtallizations, ma may be 
both from that ſalt and from the oil. 
In this ſtate , it appears perſectly neutral, and 


+ Sal micro- 


5 es on the tongue a ſenſe of coolneſs —— 


i bubbles, emits volatile alkaline vapours, — 2 
runs into a colourleſs pellucid ſubſtance re- 
ſembling fine glaſs : this apparent is ma- 
nifeſtly acid, though but weakly fo, diſſolves 
in water, neutralizes alkaline ſalts, and with vo- 
| latile alkalies regenerates the original neutral 
ſalt. One of its moſt diſtinguiſhing charac- 
ters is, that a mixture of it with inflammable 
| N ee ee on being 
9 — in an open veſſel, emits 

— like lightening, and, IS being diſtilled 
in a retort 5 a rately ſtrong fire, yields 
an highly inflammable concrete called phoſ- 


Urine is ſometimes applied externally, boiled 
with bran, as a reſolyent and diſcutient, in 
which intentions it is ſaid to be very efficacious. 
Recent cows urine has been drank in the ſpring, 
to the quantity of a pint or more every morn- 
ing, for ſeveral days, as an attenuant and deob- 
ſtruent in different diſorders : the nauſeous 
draught purges 2 by ſtool, and ſome- 
times vomits. The ſalt of urine is but 
of late diſcovery, and its medicinal qualities are 
as yet unknown. 
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ight bitteriſhneſs: laid on a red-hot iron, l. a. 
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URTICA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Urtica 
urens maxima C. B. Urtica dioica Linn. Cou- 
MON STINGING NET TIE. Infuſions and decoc- 
tions of this herb, or its expreſſed juice, are 
recommended in different diſorders as aperients, 
and ſaid to looſen the belly: the juice, depurated 
and gently inſpiſſated, diſcovers a conſiderable 
taſte, of the ſubſaline kind. 188 


dv PASS. 


RAISINS : rich ſweet grapes, dried by the 
ſun's heat in the warmer parts of Europe. Two 
ſorts are directed for medicinal uſe. 1. Uvz 
PASS/E MAJORES Pharm. Lond. Paſſulæ majores 
Pharm. Edinb. Raiſins of the ſun ; the fruit of 
the witis damaſcena dried upon the tree; the 
ſtem of each cluſter, when the grapes are ripe, 

being cut almoſt through, ſo as to prevent the 
afflux of any freſh juice. 2. UV yass& Mino- 
RES ſeu CORINTHIACE. Currants ; the fruit of 


the vitis corinthiaca picked from the ſtalks. 


T'ness fruits are uſed as agreeable lubricating 
aceſcent ſweets, in pectoral decoctions, and for 
obtunding the acrimony of other medicines and 
rendering them acceptable to the palate and 
ſtomach: the firſt ſort inclines moſt to acidity, 
the ſweetneſs of the latter being more of the 


mucilaginous kind. They both give out their 
ſweetneſs and their pleaſant flavour to water and 
ſpirit: the ſtones or ſeeds are ſuppoſed to com- 
municate a diſagreeable reliſh, and hence are 
generally directed to be taken out; but it did 
not appear on trial that they give any taſte at 
all to water, proof ſpirit, or rectified ſpirit. 
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UVA URSI; Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Vitis 
idea folits carnaſis & veluti punFatis, froe idea 
radix digſcoridis C. B. Arbutus ( Uva Urſi ) 
cauliculis procumbentibus, foliis integerrimis Linn. 
BzaRs WHORTLEBERRY : an evergreen trailing 
ſhrubby plant; with numerous ſmall ob 
oval leaves; monopetalous white flowers wi 
a fleſh-coloured edge cut into five ſections; and 
red berries. It greatly reſembles the common 
red whort-buſh ; from which it may be diſtin- 

iſhed, by the leaves being more oblong, and 

y the flower having ten ſtamina, and the berry 
five ſeeds ; whereas the flower of the common 
whort has only cight ſtamina, and the berry often 
twenty ſeeds. It is found on the ſnowy hills of 
Auſtria and Styria. but more plentifully on the 
Swediſh hills. It is alſo a native of the high- 
lands of Scotland, and is now cultivated in ſome 


of our gardens. 


Tus leaves of this plant have a bitteriſh 
— taſte ; without any remarkable ſmell, 
at in the dry ſtate in which they have been 
brought to us from Germany. Infuſions of 
them in water ſtrike a deep black colour with 
ſolution of chalybeate vitriol, but ſoon depoſite 

the black matter, and become clear: I do not 
recollect apy other aſtringent infuſion, from 
which the blackneſs, produced by vitriol, ſepa- 
rate ſo very ſpeedily. 
The leaves of uva urſi have of late been 
greatly celebrated in calculous and nephritic com- 
plaints, and other diſorders of the urinary or- 
gans: the doſe is half a dram of the powder of 
| the leaves, every morning, or two or three 
: times 
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times a day. De Haen relates, aſter large ex- 
ience of this medicine in the hoſpital of 
ienna, that ſuppurations, though obſtinate 
and of long continuance, in the kidneys, ureters, 
bladder, urethra, ſcrotum and perinæum, 
where there was no venereal taint or evident 
marks of a calculus, were in general completely 
cured by it: that of thoſe who had a manifeſt 
calculus, ſeveral found permanent relief, ſo that 
long after the medicine had beenleft off, they con- 
tinued free from pain or inconvenience in mak. 
ing water, though the catheter ſhewed that the 
3 ſtill remained: that others, who ſeemed 
to be cured, relapſed on leaving off the medi- 
cine, were again relieved on repeating 


* 


others obtained from it only temporary and 
ious relief, the 3 being often as 


precarious 
ſevere during the continuance of the medicine 


as when it was not uſed. It may be obſerved, 


that in ſeveral caſes which he relates, paregorics 
were joined to the uva urſi ; and that other mild 


aſtringent plants have been recommended for 
the ſame intentions; from ſome of which De 
Haen himſelf expects the ſame good 


__ no means anſwered expeRation : in all 
the caſes that have come to my knowledge, it 


produced great fickneſs and uneaſineſs, without 


any apparent benefit, though continued for 2 


® JVINTERANUS CORTEX. 
 #INTERANUS CORTEX, Cortex magella- 


. , ticks. WinTER's BARK. The tree producing 


the Winter's bark ¶ W interana aromatica Soland. ) 
is one of the largeſt foreſt trees on Terra del 


Fuge 


its uſe, 
and this for ſeveral times ſucceſſively ; while 


effects. 
The trials of the uva urſi, made in this country, 


8 8 2 2 
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WINTERANUS CORTEX. 


Fuego. Its leaves are ever-green, ſmooth, 
oval, and entire. Its flowers conſiſt of ſeven 
s, with from fifteen to thirty ſtamina, and 
three to. fix germina, terminating in as 
many ſtigmata. Each germen becomes a ſeed- 
veſſel, containing ſeveral ſeeds. The bark of 


| the trunk of che tree is externally grey, and 


very little wrinkled. 
The Winter's bark, which takes its name 


from Capt. Winter, who diſcovered it on the 


coaſt of — — in 1577, is brought to us in 
pieces of different degrees of thickneſs, from a 
to three quarters of an inch. It is of a 
dark brown cinnamon colour, with an aromatic 
ſmell when rubbed, and of a pungent, hot, 


ſpicy taſte, which is laſting on the palate, 


gh imparted ſlowly, A watery infuſion of 


it ſtruck a black colour with a ſolution of green 


vitriol. From an infuſion of two ounces of the 
bark, coarſely powdered, was obtained on eva- 
poration an extract weighing two drams and 
rwenty-four'grains. The ſame quantity, treated 


with rectified ſpirit, yielded two drams of ex- 
tract. A pound of the bark was infuſed in a 


proper quantity of water, and the liquor ſub- 
mitted to diſtillation. The diſtilled water was 
clear, of a pleaſant taſte, and ſomewhat of the 
cinnamon flavour. There was no appearance 
of eſſential oil. The reſiduum afforded fix 
_ of a ſoft extract, of a grateful aromatic 

e. TD, 

A mixture of this bark ſcemed very effec- 
tually to cover and correct the diſagrecable taſte 
and ſmell of certain drugs; a property common 
to it with the canella alba. 

Almoſt the only uſe hitherto made of the 


Winter's batk has been by the crews of ſhips 


navigating the ſtreights of Magellan, as a pre- 
Vor. II. I 1 ſetvative 
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ſervative from the ſcurvy. It has been con- 


founded in the ſhops with the canella alba, from | 


which 1t 1s totally different. 
An exact deſcription of the plant, with a 


figure, is contained in a paper publiſhed in the 


Medical Of. and Ing. vol. v. from whence this 
account 1s extracted. 
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; ZEDO OARIA Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Ze. 


longa & Zedoaria rotunda C. B. Zx- 
om the root of an Indian plant, ( Amomun 
ſcapo nudo, ſpica laxa truncata, Berg. Mat. Med.) 
brought over in oblong pieces, about the thick- 
neſs of the little finger and two or three inches 


+ Zerumbeth in length; or in roundiſh ones f about an inch 
Ph. "_ in diameter; of an aſh-colour on the outſide, 


and white within. The long ſort is ſaid by 
ſome to be the ** ſt, but the difference, iſ 
any, is very inconſi derable, and hence the 


college allows both to be uſed indiſcriminate]y. 


Tuis root has an agreeable ſmell, and a 
bitteriſh aromatic taſte. It impregnates water 
with its ſmell, a ſlight bitterneſs, a conſiderable 
warmth and pungency, and a yellowiſh brown 
colour: the reddiſh-yellow ſpirituous tinCture is 
in taſte ſtronger, *and in ſmell weaker, than the 
| watery. In diſtillation with water, it yields a 
thick ponderous eſſential oil, ſmelling ſtrongly 
of the zedoary, in taſte very hot and pungent: 
the decoction, thus deprived of the aromatic 
matter, and concentrated by inſpiſſation, proves 
weakly and diſagreeably bitter and ſubacrid. 
A part of its odorous matter riſes alſo in the 
inſpiſſation of the ſpirituous tincture: the te- 
maining extract is a very warm, not fiery, 

moderately 
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moderately bitter aromatic, in flavour more 
grateful than the zedoary in ſubſtance. 

Zedoary root is a very uſeful warm ſtomachic. 
It was employed by ſome as a ſuccedaneum to 
gentian root; at a time when a poiſonous article, 
mixed with the gentian brought from abroad, 


rendered its uſe hazardous: but from the above 


analyſis it appears to be not entirely ſimilar to 


that ſimple bitter ; its warm aromatic part being 


- OR prince, in virtue of which, its 
pirituous ex the moſt elegant preparation 
of it) is made an * — in the Lev = con- 
ſection of the London pharmacopceia. 


ZIBETHUM 


CINEMA. Civer: a ſoft unctuous odori- 
ferous ſubſtance, about the conſiſtence of honey 
or butter ; of a whitiſh, yellowiſh, or browniſh 


colour, and ſometimes blackiſh; brought from 


the Brazils, the coaſt of Guinea, and the Eaſt 
Indies; found in certain bags ſituated in the 
lower part of the belly of an animal of the cat 
kind a). The bag has an aperture exter- 
nally, by which the civet is ſhed or extracted. 


Tunis ſubſtance has a very fragrant ſmell, ſo 
ſtrong as, when undiluted, to be diſagreeable ; 
and an unctuous ſubacrid taſte. It is uſed 
chiefly in mes, rarely or never for medici- 
nal purpoſes, though the ſingular effects which 
has been found to uce may ſerve as 
an inducement to the trial. It unites with oils, 
both expreſſed and diſtilled, and with animal 
fats: in watery or ſpirituous liquors it does not 
diſſolve, but both menſtrua may be ſtrongly 


* (a) Or rather of the weaſel kind. 
112 impregnated 
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impregnated with its odoriferous matter, water 
by diſtillation, and rectified ſpirit by digeſtion : 
by trituration with mucilages, it becomes ſolu- 


_ » ble in water. 


ZINCUM. 


' ZINCUM Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. Zinc, 


or TUTENAG: a bluiſh white metal; crackling, 
in being bent, like tin, and quickly breaking ; 
about ſeven times ſpecifically heavier than water ; 
beginning to melt in a moderate red heat, and 


very ſlowly calcining on a continuance of the 


fire; in a moderate white heat flowing chin, 


- burning, fulgurating, with a bright deep green 
or bluiſh green flame, and ſubliming into light 


white flowers, which concrete about the u 
part of the veſſel, or on the bodies adjacent, 
into thin cruſts, or ſoft looſe filaments Jike 
down or cobwebs. In its metallic form, and 
in that of a calx or flowers, it diſſolves readily 
in all acids, and precipitates from them almoſt 
all the other merallic bodies. 


The calces or flowers of zinc are difficultly 
. revived into their metallic form. Though 


perfectly fixed in the fire ſo long as they conti- 


nue in a ſtate of calx; yet, as calces in ge- 


neral require for their revival a greater heat 
than that in which the metal itſelf melts, and as 
a full melting heat is the greateſt that zinc can 
ſupport ; the inſtant they are revived, they burn 
and. calcine again in open veſſels, and eſcape 
through the pores of cloſe ones. Hence ſome 
ores and preparations of this metal have been 
long kept in the ſhops, and even chemically 


examined, without being diſcovered to be ſuch. 


The revival may be effected, by uſing compact 


veſſels of ſuch a ſtructure, that the zinc, in pro- 


portion 
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portion as it is reſtored to its metallic form by 
the charcoal powder or other inflammable addi. 
tions commonly made uſe of for thoſe 
may be ſuffered to ſublime or run off from the 
heat without being expoſed to the outward air ; 
or by adding ſome other metallic ſubſtance to 


2 it, as copper, which is thus changed into 


This metal has but lately been received into 

the ſhops in its own form; in which it de- 

ſerves a place, as affording preparations ſupe- 

riour to the ores or productions of it now made 

uſe of, A white vitriol made from pure zinc, 

by * in =- —_— vitriolic acid and 
cryſtallization , is doubtleſs erable for medi- t Vitriolum 
cinal uſe to the common vans white vitriol; m 7. 4. 
and the white flowers, into which it is changed 

by deflagration 1, to the very impure calamine t Calx zinci 
and tutty. Moderately pure white flowers, ge flores 


ſublimed from it in the braſs or other furnaces, _— 4 


wherein zinc or its ores are melted with other cinat. 5%. 
metals, were formerly kept in the ſhops, and Le. 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of pompbolix and 
The flowers of zinc were firſt uſed as an 


internal medicine by the celebrated chemiſt 


Glauber, but were little known in practice till 
Dr. Gaubius, of Leyden, gave an account of 
their virtues in his Adverſaria. They have 
ſince been much employed in convulſive and 
ſpaſmodic diſeaſes, and ſometimes with good 
effects. Even obſtinate epilepſies have been 
rendered much leſs violent by their uſe. Like 
all other medicines, however, in diſeaſes of this 
claſs, their good effects are often only tempo- 


. rary, and they often fail altogether. When the 


are genuine, a grain or two generally ar 


». firſt excites nauſea or ſickneſs, but by degrees 2 
= l conſiderable 
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conſiderable doſe may be taken with little or no 


ſenſible effect. As they are liable to be adul- 
terated, it may be proper to mention, as teſts 
of their purity, that they make no efferveſcence 


with acids; and that, when expoſed to a ſtrong 


Un uent. e 
72 
Ph. Ed. 


heat, they become yellow, but on cooling, turn 
white again. An application for external uſe, 
made by mixing one part of flowers of zinc with 
ſix of the ſimple liniment of wax and oil, is 
directed in the Edinburgh pharmacopœiia. 


ZINGIBER. 
' ZINGIBER Pharm. Lond. & Edinb. & C. B. 


GIN GER: the root of a reed- like plant ( Amomum 
ingiber Linn.), growing ſpontaneouſly in the 


Z 
- Ealt Indies, and cultivated in ſome part of the 


Weſt ; brought over in knotty branched flattiſn 


pieces, freed from the outer bark, of a pale co- 


lour and fibrous texture: that which is leaſt 
fibrous is accounted the beſt. 


Tris warm aromatic root, of common uſe 
as a ſpice in flatulent colics, &c. appears to be 
much leſs liable to heat the conſtitution than 
might be expected from the penetrating heat 


and pungency of its taſte, and from the fixedneſs 


of its active principles. It gives out the whole 
of its virtue to rectified ſpirit, and great part of 
it to water, tinging the former of a deep, the 
latter of- a pale yellow colour : the ſpirituous 
tincture, inſpiſſated, yields a fiery extract, ſmel- 
ling moderately of the ginger : the watery infu- 


ſion, boiled down to a thick conſiſtence, diſſol- 


ved a freſh in a large quantity of water and 
ſtrongly boiled down again, retains ſtill the heat 
and pungency of the root, though little or no- 

| thing 
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= thing of its ſmell : there does not ſeem to be 
any of the common ſpices whoſe pungency is of 
ſo fixed a kind. In the ſhops are kept a ſyrup 
made from an infuſion of three f or four} ounces Syr. zingib. 
of the root in four f or three pints of boiling t 75, Kl. 
water, which is agrecably impregnated with its 17“. A.. 
warmth and flavour; and the candied ginger}, | Zingiber 
brought from abroad, which is likewiſe mode- <onditum Pb, 
 rately aromatic. —_ 
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ANGUSTURA CORTEX. 


IN the year 1788 a conſiderable quantity 
of a bark, not before known in this country, 
was imported from the Weſt Indies, but as of 
African growth, The only account ſent with 
it was, © that it had been found very ſuperior to 
the Peruvian bark in the cure of fevers.” In 
the ſucceeding year, two letters were publiſhed 
in the London Medical Journal for 1789, part ii. 
from Dr. J. Ewer, and Dr. Alexander Williams, 
phyſicians at Trinidad in South America, con- 
taining a deſcription of this bark under the name 
of Cortex Anguſturz, and giving an account 
of its medicinal effects. It is there ſaid to come 
from the Spaniards in Anguſtura ; and this is 
confirmed by the ſubſequent importation of 
parcels of it from Cadiz and the Havanna, No 
accurate account, hawever, has yet been ob- 
tained of the place of its growth, nor does the 
name of Anguſtura ſeem to belong to a parti- 
cular ditrict, but rather to be the Spaniſh term 


for 


— r 8 


aſcertained by the experiments of various 
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for a narrow paſs between mountains. The 
ſuppoſition is, that the tree ucing it 

on the banks of the river Oroncko. Not the 
leaſt inſight has been gained into the ſpecies of 
vegetable whence this bark is derived ; for 
although Mr. Bruce, who had been cured of 
a dyſentery in Abyſſinia by the bark of a ſhrub 
called the Wooginoos, now cultivated in Kew 
and other gardens under the name of Brucea 
antidyſenterica or ferruginea, declared that it 
appeared to him from recollection to be the 
fame; yet Dr. Duncan, in his Medical Com- 
mentaries for 1790, aſſerts, that upon compa- 
riſon, the two barks ſeem eſſentially different. 
At preſent, therefore, it muſt be conſidered as 
a drug of unknown origin, though its ſenſible 
qualities and medical powers have been well 


ns. 

Mr. Brande, apothecary to the queen, who 
publiſhed an account of this bark firſt in the Lon- 
don Medical Journal, and then in a ſeparate pam- 
phlet, thus deſcribes it. There is a conſider- 


«able variety in the external appearance of the 


« A bark, owing, however, probably, 


4 to its having been taken from trees of differ- 
* ent ſizes and 
ei the ſame tree, as the taſte and other proper- 


ages, or from various parts of 


«ties perfectly agree. Some parcels which 1 
have examined, conſiſt chiefly of lips, torn” 


e from branches, which could not have ex- 


« ceeded the thickneſs of a finger: theſe are 
« often ſmooth, three feet or more in length, 
« and rolled up into ſmall bundles. In others, 
«the pieces have evidently been, for the greater 
* part, taken from W 
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tt and are wrinkled, and nearly flat, with quills 
te of all ſizes intermixed. 

« The outer ſurface of the Anguſtura bark, 
ec when good, is in general more or leſs wrinkled, 
« and covered with à coat of a greyiſh white, 
tc below which it is brown, with a yellow caſt; 
te the inner ſurface is of a dull browniſh-yellow 
ec colour. It breaks ſhorr and reſinous. The 
« ſmell is ſingular and unpleaſant, but not very 
et powerful: the taſte intenſely bitter, and 
« ſlightly aromatic; in ſome degree reſembling 
tc bitter almonds, but very laſting, and leaving 

cc a ſenſe. of heat and pungency in the throat. 

_ « This bark, when powdered, is not unlike the 
« powder of Indian rhubarb, It burns pretty 
tc freely, but without any particular ſmell.” 

With reſpect to its habitude to menſtrua, it 

ields its taſte and flavour to water, cold and 
to rectified and proof ſpirit, and to wine. 
The watery extract is large in quantity, bitter, 
but not acrid. After the action of water, the 
reſiduum imparts colour, and great acrimony, 
with nauſeouſneſs, to ſpirit. The ſpirituous 
extract is much leſs in quantity, and conſiſts of 
leſs than a fourth of reſin, the reſt being partly 
gum, and partly a greaſy matter, in which 
the acrid taſte and unpleaſant ſmell of the ſub- 
ject appear to reſide. Water diſtilled from the 
Anguſtura bark bruiſed had a ſingular flavour, 
ſome what reſembling that of ſtrong parſley 
water. A ſmall portion of white eſſential oil 
ſwam on the ſurface, which poſſeſſed the full 
ſmell of the bark, was acrid, and left a glow 
in the mouth like camphor. The preparations 
of this bark are not affected in colour by the 
addition of vitriol of iron. | 


* * 


Mr. 
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bitters, ſuch as camomile, than to the Peruvian 
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Mr. Brande made various experiments to 
aſcertain the ar pug antiſeptic power of 
the Anguſtura bark ; from the reſult of which, 
ppears to rank very high among the vege- 


it a 


tables poſſeſſing that quality, not one of the 


ſubſtances with which he compared it ſeeming 
to have the advantage of it. 
With reſpect to its medicinal qualities, from 


dhe teſtimony of the gentlemen at Trinidad as 


well as thoſagwho have tried it in theſe climates, 
it appears to act as a very powerful tonic, and 
to be particularly efficacious in fevers of the 
intermittent kind, dyſenteries and diarrhceas. 
In large doſes it is apt to occaſion nauſea, or to 
purge ; but in ſmaller ones, it fits eaſy on the 
ſtomach, and is free from that common incon- 


venience of the Peruvian bark, of cauſing a 
| ſenſe of weight and fulneſs. Indeed, the effi- 


cacy of moderate doſes is a peculiar advantage 
of the An a bark; from ten to twenty 
grains of the powder, and from one ounce to 
one and a half of the infuſion or decoction with 
a portion of the tinfture, having been found 
ſufficient, a few times repeated, to prevent the 
paroxyſms of an intermittent. In diarrhceas 
and dyſenteries, after the due exhibition of 
laxatives, its effects are uſually very ſpeedy. 
Mr. Wilkinſon of Sunderland (Lond. Med. 
Journ. for 1790, part iv.) who has employed it 
extenſively, found it peculiarly efficacious 1n 
low or nervous fevers, and the irregular inter- 
mittents of children, uſually termed worm- 
fevers. As a general tonic, Mr. Brande thinks 
it ſuperior to every other medicine of that claſs; 
and this is the light in which Dr. Pearſon re- 
gards it, who rather compares it to the warm 


bark. 
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bark. Dr. Ewer mentions a caſe in which i its 
| external application in a mortification proved 


very effectual. On the whole, it appears not 
to be doubted that this bark is a valuable addi- 
tion to the claſs of tonics of the higher order, 
and it is to be hoped that we ſhall not long be 
left ignorant of Its natural ou and botanica! 


character. 


' BARYTES. 


A SUBSTANCE wo a ſparry appearance found in 
mines, called cauk or call, has by the later 
chemiſts been diſcovered to contain an earth, che 

ies of which entitle it to form a new 
genus among earthy bodies. From its remark- 
able ſpecific gravity, it has obtained the name 
of terra pondergſa, or barytes; and is now found 
to exiſt in various combinations, particularly, 
united with the vitriolic, and with the aerial 
acids, It was from the firſt ſuſpected to be of 


a metallic nature by that eminent chemiſt Pro- 


feſſor Bergman; and Dr. Withering, in ſome 
excellent obſervations and experiments on it 
publiſhed in the Philo. T. „ eee e Ixxiv. 
part ii.) places it between the s and the 
metallic calces. Its native combinations exert 


deleterious effects upon animals; and its arti- 


ficial ones, though milder, are capable of acting 
with violence in moderate quantities; a farther 
preſumption of its metallic nature, ſince no 
combinations of the ſimple earths ſhew any 
activity of that kind. From the aerated barytes 
an artificial combination has been made with the 


muriatic 
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muriatic acid, which has been introduced into 
medicine. | 

Dr. Crawford, in the year 1789, made ſeveral 
trials in St. Thomas's hoſpital of the muriated 
barytes, the reſult of which was publiſhed in the 
Medical Communications, vol. ii. The ara- 
tion he uſed was a ſaturated ſolution of the ſalt 
in water ; but in part of the caſes this ſalt was 
not the pure muriated barytes, but had a mix- 
ture of an eighth of muriated iron ; the medical 
effects, however, of the pure and the compound 
ſalt were not found to be ſenſibly different. The 
caſes in which it was uſed with the moſt ſtrikit 
ſucceſs were ſcrofula in its different forms 
combinations, with ſwelled glands, foul ulcers, 
enlarged joints, and general cachexy. Some of 
theſe which had reſiſted the uſual remedies, 
were ſingularly relieved by the muriated barytes, 
either given alone, or in conjunction with mer- 


curial and antimonial medicines and bark. The 


doſe varied from two drops to twenty, twice a 
day ; few patients, however, could bear more 


chan from fix to ten without nauſea; and it did 


not appear that by habit the ſtomach was ena- 


| bled to bear a conſiderable increaſe of doſe, but 


rather the contrary. In a few inſtances this 
medicine appeared to increaſe the cuticular ſe- 
cretion ; in moſt it occaſioned an unuſual flow 
of urine : and almoſt univerſally improved the 
appetite and general health. Sometimes it pro- 


duced vertigo, an effect apparently connected 


wich its nauſeating quality. It is not to be 
doubted, Dr. Crawford obſerves, that if admi- 
niſtered injudiciouſly, it is capable of producing 
deleterious effects, both by diſordering the ner- 
yous ſyſtem, and bringing on violent vomiting 
and purging. From trials made upon dogs, 1t 
appears 
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appears that a very large doſe would prove 


fatal. 


It may be proper to mention, that the aerated 
barytes is found in the lead mine of Anglezark, 
near Chorley in Lancaſhire, and as far as ap- 
pears, there only in England. [See a paper by 
Mr. James Watt, junior, in the third volume of 
the Mancheſter Society's Memoirs. ] 


PIPER INDICUM" 

A SINGULAR uſe of this ſubſtance is mentioned 
in two letters from John Collins, Eſq. of the 
iſland of St. Vincent, inſerted in the ſecond 
volume of the Medical Communications. In a pe- 


culiar kind of angina maligna prevailing among 


children in that iſland, which began with black- 
neſs, ſloughineſs and ulceration of the fauces 


and tonſils without fever, and proved extreme] 
fatal, he was induced, from a letter publiſhed 


5 by a Mr. Stewart of Grenada, to exhibit the 


following remedy. © Take two table-ſpoonfuls 
« of ſmall red pepper, or three of the common 
« Cayenne pepper, and two tea-ſpoonfuls of fine 
« ſalt; beat them into a paſte, and then add to 
te them half a pint of boiling water. Strain off 


ee the liquor when cold, and add to it half a pint 


ct of very ſharp vinegar. Let a table-ſpoonful 
ec of this liquor be taken every half hour as a 
tc doſe for an adult; diminiſhing it in proportion 


e for children.” The ex acrimony of this 


preparation rendered it difficult to be exhibited, 
and its effects were to inflame and excoriate the 
throat; but by this the ſloughs were entirely 


cleanſed away, the ulcers brought to a healing 


ſtate, 


* 


ſtate, and the diſeaſe removed. It is to be 
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obſerved, that ſucceſs was to be expected chiefly 
when the medicine was adminiſtered in its early 
ſtage, before the fever had come on, while the 
power of ſwallowing was little impaired, and the 


affection ſeemed nearly a local one. Its uſe is 


farther confirmed by a letter from Mr. James 
Stephens of St. Chriſtopher's to Dr. Duncan, 
printed in the Med. Comment. for 1787. 

It appears likewiſe that the capſicum has 
been given with great ſucceſs in the intermit- 
rents prevalent in Guiana, and for the ſuppreſ- 
fion of vomitings in putrid fevers. 


INDEX 
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1 i. 200. 
Abies, 1. 1. 


Romanum, i. 8. 
Senphium, i. 13. 


Valeſiacum, i. 13. 


Germanica, ii. 247. 


Ader, i. 16. 
Acetabulum, i. 82. 
Acetoſa, 1. 17. 
Acetoſella, ii. 75 

» 1. 19. 

Achillea, u. 108. 
Ageratum, i. 192, 
Ptarmica, i. 249- 

Vor. II. 


Aconitum Anthora, i. 93, 
Napellus, i. 28. 
pardalianches, i. 407. 

Acopa, V. Triſol. palud. i. 440. 

Acorus adulterinus, ü. 16, 

Calamus, i. 251. 
verus, i. 251, 
vulgaris, ü. 16. 


Ace, ii. 325. 


K k 


Acus moſchata, i. 465. 
Adeps, ii. 220. 
Adianthum Canadenſe, i. 30. 
verum, i 29. 
vulgare, J. Tri- 
chomanes, u. 440. 
Adipſon, i. 469. 
Aer fixus, i. 31. 
Erugo, i. 34 
ther, i. 146, 322, 471. 
ZEthiops antimonialis, i. 161. 
mineralis, i. 148. 
vegetabilis, u. 259. 


. #ihuſa Meum, ii. 107. 


Agallochum, ii. 59. 

Agaricus, i. 37 
mineralis, 1. 372. 
quercinus, i. 39. 


Age . | 
geratum, i. 19 a 


INDEX oh 


Lean acts, i. 41. 


N i. 42. 
odorata, i. 43+ 


Alkermes, ii. 26. 
Alkohol, ii. 382. 
Alleluja, ii. 75. 
Alliaria, 1. 46. 

Allium, i. 47. | 
Alnus, i. 51. 3h 
nigra, i. : 

— 0j0Y 
| OCs um, ii. 
Alſine, L. a 
tercum, 1. 499. 
Althza, 3. = 
Alumen, 1. 60, 
plumoſum, ii. 407. 
antiquorum, i. 60. 
Alypum, ii. 438 
Amaracus, /. Majorang, ii. 82. 
Amaradulcis, ii. 375. 
Amaranthus luteus, V. Stce- 


Athena i. 2 
Ambroſioides, i. 236. 
Ambutua, u. 186. 
Amianthus, ii. 407. 
Ammi, i. 68. - 
Ammoniacum 
Ammoſteus, u. 172. 
— 9 Us 
220. 


Amygdalæ 


Anagallis, i. 80. 


gummi, i. 69. 


| Aphronitrum, ü. 128. 


Amomum verum, i. 72. 
vulgare, i. 73. 
amar, 1. 78. 
dulces, 1. 75+ 
Amylum, 1. 445 
Anacampſeros, ii. 414- 
Anacardium, 1. 79. 


uatica, * oy. 
Anatron, u. 128. 
i. 8. 


2 — X i. 252. 
Anethum, i. 83. 
Feeniculum, i. 436 
Angelica, 1. 85. 
montana, ii. 54. 
— i. 348. 
Anguria, 1. 379. 
Anguſtu:z cortex, ii. 488. 
Anime, i. 88. 
Aniſum, i. 89. 
ſtellatum, 1. 91. 


Anodynum minerale, i. 101. 
Anodynus — 450 mineralis, i. 


Anonis, . 160. 


— _ * dog: 


1 5 441. 
Anthelmia, ii. 377. 
Anthemis, i. 324. 

Cotula, i. 325. 
nobilis, i. 321. 
: Pyrethrum, ü. 253. 
Anthora, i. 1555 
Anthos, J. marinus, ii. 280. 
Antimonium, i. 94. 
Antirrhinum Elatine, 1. 409. 
Linaria, ii. 69. 
Antithora, 1. 95. 
Anthophyllus, 1. 292. 
Aparine, i. 112. 


Apiaſtrum, 


Apios, ii. 438. 


Apis, i. 113. 
Apium, i. 113. 
dulce, 1. 115. 
hortenſe, u. 214. 
Macedonicun, ii. 215. 
træum, ü. 215. 


etroſelinum, ii. 214. 


Apollinaris, i. 499. 


Aqua fortis. ii. 141. 


regia, ii. 142. 
communes, i. 116. 
Aquz medicinales, 1. 123. 
alkalinz, i. 123. 
catharticæ, i. 124. 
chalybeatz, i. 127. 
cuprem, i. 131. 
marinæ, i. 125. 


ſulphurez, i. 131. 


alba, i. 160. 
Aale 1 60. 


Aquilegia, i. 132. 

4. 1 . 

Aquilina, i. 132. 

Arabicum gummi, i. 479 
Aracus aromaticus, ii. 446. 
Aranearum telz, i. 133. 


Ar i. 495- 
Areſta bovis, ii. 160. 
Argentina, i. 133. 


NOMINUM ET SYNONYMORUM. 


feetida, i. 176, 
Aſarum, i. 178. 
Aſbeſtos, ii. 


. 


Aſelli, L.A. "EEE Va 
* 1 3 10. 


yy ara i. 180. 
N rw i. 224. 
ium, i 


Aſtrantia, ut. 7. 


Athanaſia, ii. 49. 
Atractylis Ter i. 287. 
Atriplex olida, i. 181. 
Atropa Belladonna, ü. 373. 
Avellana purgatrix, ii. 272. 
Avena, 1. 45. | 
Aurantia Curaſlavenſia, i. 186. 
Hiſpalenſia, i. 183. 
Sinenſia, 1. 186. 
Aureliana Canadenſis, i. 467. 
Auricula muris, ii. 217. 
Auricularia, ü. 104. 
Auripigmentum, 1. 179. 
Aurum, i. 187. 
fulminans, i. 189. 
muſivum, ai. 387. 


Axungia, ii. 220. 
k 2 Baecæ 


aus 


INDEX 


B. 2 


Baccæ Bermudenſes, ii. 339. 
. i. 91. 
Balabus myrepfica, i. 206 
Balauſtia, i. 190. 
Balſamea, i. 
Balſamita femina, 1. 192. 
mas, i. 191. 
Balſamum, ii. 169. 
Americanum, i. 195. 
Brazilienſe, i. 193. 
n . 4+ 
Copaiba, i 395 
Gileadente . 169. 
Indicum, 1 i, 195: 
Mexicanum, 1. 195. 
Peruvianum, i. 195. 
album, 1. 197. 
nigrum, 1. 195. 
„  , Tolutanom, i 198. 
Bamia moſchata, i. 200. 
Bancia, ii. 189. 
ue, i. 271. 
Banilia, ii. 


474 
359. 


præ, u i 
Joris, ä. 
Bardana, i. 200. 
Barilla, ii. 129. 
Barytes, ii. 492. 
Baſilicum, ii. 156. 
Batrachium, i. 465. 
Baurach, ü. 12 
Bdellium, i. 202. 
Becabunga, i. — 
Bechium, ii ü. 
Belladona, ii. 372. 
Bellis major, 1. 204. 
minor, i. 205. 
Ben, i. 206. 
Benzoinum, i. 106. 
Ber ris, 310% 
Beta, i. 212. 
e L321 % — 
"Pac quatica, 6. 358 
aali, 1 Il. 44 


| 1. i. 215. 


Ba ula, J. us, i. 387. 
ptiſicula Cyan 387 


Buxus, i. 244 · 


Betula Alnus, 3. 51. ; 
Bezoar microcoſmicum, i. 226. 
minerale, i. 107. 
occidentale, 1. 219. 

onentale, 1. 217. 


— i. 222, 

Bitumen Barbadenſe, ii. 213. 
Judaicum, i. 224. 

Blitum fœtidum, i. 181. 

Bois de Coiſſi, ii. 256. 

Boletus igniarius, i i. 39- 

Bolus Armena & aliz, i. 22;. 


Bonus Henricus, i. 228. 


Borago, 1. 229. 


Borax, i. 230. 


Bowys, 4. 325. 
rt 1. 236. 

Boviſta, ui. 79. 

Branca leonina, ii. 189. 


1 15. 


Britannica, ii. 43. 


Brunella, 11. 245. 
Bruſcus, ii. 283. 

Brutua, ii. 186. 

Bryonia, i. 239. 

Bubon macedonicum, ii. 215 
Bugloſſum, 1. 242. 

Bugula, 1. * 

Bumelia, * raxinus, 1. 441. 
Bunias, ii. 124. 
Buphthalmum, i. 204. 
Burſa paſtoris, i. 243. 
Butomon, ii. 16. 

Butua, ii. 186. 

Butyrum antimonii, i. 106. 


C. 


Cabureiba, i. 195. 

Cacao, i. 245 

Cacara, 1. 43. 

Cadmia foflilis, i. 247 - 

lapidoſa, 1. 247. . 
metallica, i. 166. 
CadjuQ, i. 403. 
—— i. 424. 
nativum, ü. 50. 

88 
aj py 3» 

Calambac, ta 59 

| Calambour, u. 1 
Calamaris, i. 24 . 
Calamintha, i. 248. 

» magno flore, i. 250. 
montana, 1. 250. 
Calamus aromaticus, i. 251. 

_ Calcanthum, ii. 457" 
Calculus humanus, 1. 220. 
Calendula, i. 253. 

Alpina, . arniea, i. 405. 

Callitrichum, ii. 440. 

Cualomelas, 1. 160. 

Calcha, i. 253. 

Calumba, i. 359. 

Calx viva, i. 254- 

Cambogia Gutta, i. 456. 

Camphora, i. 259. 

Camphoroſma, u. 112 

Cancrorum chele, i. 266.. 

oculi, 1. 267. 

Candelaria, nl. 446. | 
Canella alba, i. 269. 
| malavarica, i. 305. 


Cannabina aquatica, Y. Eupa- 


torium, 1. 419. 

Cannabis, i. 270. 
Cantharides, i. 273. 
Caphura, i. 259. 
Caphura baros, i. 348. 
Capillus Veneris, i. 29. 
Capſicum, ii. 227. 

ium, i. 302. 
Carabe, V. Succinum, ii. 394. 
Caranna, i. 277. 
Carcas, ü. 271. 


NOMINUM ET SYNONYMORUM. 


Cardamantica, ii. 53. 
Cardamine, i. 279. | 


Cardumomum majus, i. 261. 
| majus Galen 471. 


medium, i. 281, 
minus, i. 279. 
Sibenienſe, i. 91. 
Cardiaca, i. 26882. 
Cardopatium, i. 286. 
Carduus benedictus, i. 282. 
us, i. 29%. 
Caricæ, 1 7 
Carlina, i. 285. 
mifera, i. 287. 
en. oleum, ii. {+4 
Carpentaria, ü. 108. 
Carpobalſamum, i. 287. 


Carthamus, i. 288. 
Carum, i. 289. 


Caruon, i. 280. 


Caryophylla aromatiea, i. 29. 


Caryophyllata, i. 294. 
Caryophylloides cortex, i. 301 
Caryophyllus ruber, i. 295. 
5 — i. 297. 
caryophyllata, i. 301. 
2 i. 302. i 
lignea, i. 305. 
Caftoreum, i. 306. 
Caſumunar, i. 30g. 
Cataputia, ii. 438. 
major, ü. 271. 
Catana, ii. 130. 
Catechu, ii. 420. 
Cauda cquina, i. 415. 
porcina, ü. 216. 
Cauſticum antimoniale, i. 106. 
commune fortius, ü. 30 
mitius, u. 301, 339. 
lunare, i. 135. 
Cedrinum lignum, i. 310. 
olcum, i. 349. 
Cedronella, ii. 99. 
Cedrys, 1. 310. 
Celeri, i. 115. 
Centaurea benedicta, i. 282. 
Centaureum, 1. 312. 
Cyanus, i. 387. 


Centaurea 


* - . 
ND 


Centaurea moſchata, 1 i. 388. 
Nr N ny i. 312. 


minus, . 311. 


| 8 it. 146. 
2 ü. 110. 
Cepa, i. 313. 

Cera alba; i. 7 4 5 
di cardo, V. Carlina, 1. 
287. . 


„ü. 378. 
Cc f. 234. 
antimony, i. 98. 

Ceterach, i. 317. 
Cevadilla, i. 318. 

 Chacarilla, i. 297. 
hzrefolium, i. 318. 
halcitis, ii. 462. 

. i. 425 · 

„ü. 327. 
— i. 484. 
Chamæclema, i. We. 
Chamæcypariſſus, i. 
Chamedrys, i. 320. 

maritima, ii. 91. 
S Þ. * 

puria, i. 448. 
Chamælæa, ii. 431. 
Chamælæagnus, ii. 123. 
Chamæleon, 1. 285, 287. 
Chamelinum, ii. 7272. 
Chamemelum, 1. 321. 

©  flore pleno, i. 324. 

N 325. 

Chamæpi 8, 1. 32 
Chamonilla, i 321. 
Cheiranthus Chen, 3 i. 327. 
Cheiri, i. 327. 
Chelz cancrorum, i. 266. 
Chelidonium majus, i. 328. 


minus, i. 29. 


. ambroſioides, i. 


33225 Henricus, i 1. 228. 


W i. 23 5 


10 


China, 1. 330. 


mum, 1. 20 
Chryſocome, J. ane 


Chenopodium feetidum, i. 181, | 
Chermes, uti. 25. - - 

Cherva, ii. 271. . 

Chibou gummi, 1. 410. 
Chiliophyllon, u.. 108. 


China china, ii. 194 1 A 
Chryſanthemum Leucanthe- 


1. 41 I, ; 

Cichoreum, i. 132. 
Endivia, i. 412. 
Cicla, 1. 212. 
Cicuta, 1. 333. 
aquatica, i. 114. 

Cimolia alba, i 1. 42 * 
| "x 34%. 


Cinz ſemen, 1 ü. 331. 


Cons . 


F Fo rn i. = 
| officinalis, ii. 194. 
Cineres clavellati, u. 297- 
| Ruſſici, i ii. 2 
Cinnabaris antimonii, i. 108. 
factitia, i. 149 
Græcorum, ii. 328. 
nativa, i. 343 
Cinnamomum, i. 345 
Citrago, ü. 99. 
Citraria, i. 99. 
Citrea, 1. 349 
Citrullus, i. 379- 
Civetta, il. 483. 
Clematis recta, i. 435 
Clinopodium, ii. 92. 
Cnicus, i. 282, 288. 
8 166. 
OCCA ii. 432. 
C — 2} i. 350. 
Coccus baphica, ii. 25. 
Coccus Cacti, I. 350. 
Cochlea, ii. 66. 
Cochlearia, i. 35 1. 
armoracia. ii. 263. 
marina, i. 35 1. 


Codago- pala, i. 361. 
Colchicum, 


Coffea, i. 354. 


M Coloubrinum WES it. 152. 
Columbinus pes, i. 465. 


Columbo, i. 359. 
Coma aurea, 
L: 41. 


| Coneſli, i. 361. 


Conium maculatum, 1. 333. 
Conſolida major, i. 362. 
| media, 1. 204, 242. 
minima, i. 205, 
minor, ii. 245. 
| ſaracenica, ii. 455: 
Contrayerva, 1. 363. 
SGermanica, ii. 450. 
Convallaria, ii. 65. 
— Th 367. 
Copal, 1. 364 
Corallina, i. -366. 
Corallium, i. 366. 
Coriandrum, 1. 368. 
Cornu cervi, i. — 4 


Corona terræ, i. 


194. 


— — 4 302, 
eleutheriz, i. 297. 
natorum, i. 473. 
eſuiticus, il. 1 
agellanicus, ii. 480. 
Peruvianus, ii. 194. 
ruber, u. 205 
ſimarouba, ii. 367. 
_ i. 297. ü. 433- 


— ü. 433: 
N 


Cortuſa, ii. 91. 


Coſtus arabicus, i. 370. 
us, 1. 269. 
, i. 191. 

minor, i. 192. 


orientalis, i i. 370. 


| «7 $5 % 24 
F R 


Cortex cardinalis 
17 i. 301. 
1, 361 


NOMINUS ET SYNONYMORUM. 


Corman, i go LN 
» i. 32$« | J 
Se i. 85. 
Courbaril, i i. 88. 
Craſſula, uy. 414. 
Cre itus lupi. i ü. 77. 
C „ i. 210. 
Cre a. 126. 
Creta, i. 372. 
Crocus, i. 374. 
antimony, i. 100. 
Indicus, i. 386. 
martis, i. 105, 429. 
» 1. 100. 
Cryſtallas, i 1. 3 7. 
is, ii. 140. 
Cubebæ, i. 378. 
Cucullata, u. 222. 
a” 379. 
ſtis, 1. 381. 
Colocyathis, i. 358. 
Cucurbita, i. 380. 
Citrullus, i. 379. 


lagenaria, is L 379: 
Pepo, i. 380. 


Culilawan, 1 1. 33. 


e i. 
2 i. 289. 


Cunila bubula, ü. 171. 
ſativa, ü. 344. 


Cuprum, 1. 382. 


Curcuma, 1, 386. 


Curſuta, i. 387. 


Cuſcuta, i. 414. 
Cyanus, i. 387. 
lapis, u. 50. 
moſchatus, i. 388. 


Cyuxclamen, i. 172. 


Cydonia, | 1, 388. 
Cyminum, 1. 390. 
Cynocrambe, u. 107. 
Cynogloſſum, 1. 390. 
Cynorrhodon, it. 279. 
Cynoſbatos, ü. 279. 
Cynoſorchis, ii. 345. 
Cyperus longus, 1. 392- 
rotundus, i. 393- 
Cypira, 1. 386. 


INDEX 


D. 


Dactyli, ii. 1 72 1 

Daphne G u. 431. 
Laureola, ii. 431. 
Mezereum, ü. 431. 
Datura Stramonium, ii. 390. 
Daucus Creticus, i 1. 394. 


Daleks, „8 
Doria IN? 455. 


Doronicum Germanicum, i. 


495+ 
| Romanum, i. 407. 
Dorſtenig, i. 363. 
Draco filveſtris, ii. 249. 
Dracocephalum canarienſe, ii 
1. 
Dracontium, i. 408. 
3 pratenſis, ii. 249. 
ragacantha, i. 481. 
ena, i. 363. 


Dine, g 375. 
E. 


Ebulus, ii. 327. 
Elaphoboſcum, u. 189. 
Elaterium, 1. 381. 
1 

æagnus, ii. 123. 
Elefrum, i Tl ns 
Elemi gummi, 1. 410. 
Elettari, i. 72, 280. 
Eleoſelinum, i. 113. 
Eleutherize cortex, 1. 297. 
Elichryſum, i. 411. 
Elleborum, 1. 487. 


Endivia, i. 412. 
Enula campana, i. 412. 
Epith —— 1. 414. 


= etum, 4. 415 
| rigerum, i. 415. 
Eruca, i. 416. ; 
ryngium, i. 418. 
fimum, 1. 418. | 
„i. 46. 
m, ii. 282. 
Eſula, u. = 
Eupatorium L480: 
| cannabinum, i. 41g. 
Meſues, i. 192. 


odoratum, 1. 43. 
verum, i. 42. 
Euphorbia —— „l. 438. 
„ü. 437. 
Euphorbium, i. 420. 
Euphraſia, i. 421. 


F. 
Faba craſſa, ii. 414. 


artet 1. 153. 
Indica, ii. 1 


ſuilla, 1. 499. 


Fabaria, ii. 414. 


Farfara, ii. 442. 

Farinacea, i. 445» 

Febrifuga, ii. 4 

Fobrifugum Crank, i 1. 102. 

Fel, i. 422. 

Ferrum, > 424. 

Ficaria, Y 
nus, i. 32 

Ficus, i. 285. 4 


Filix, i. 433- 


Flammula, U. 262. 
Jovis, i. 435+ 


Feeniculum, dulce, 1. 436. 


erraticum, Ul. 348. 
—＋ ü. 216. 

veſtre, u. 216. 
Sinenſe, i. 91. 
tortuoluth, u. 366. 


* 


— | u. 271. 
Ignatü, ii. 153, 


- Chelidowum mi- 


* 
r 
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NOMINUM ET SYNONYMORUM. 


Fanum camelorum, ü. 20. 
| Græcum, i. 438. : 
Folium Indum, un. 84. 
ientale, ü. 361. 
Formica, 1 439. 
Fraga, 1. 443- 


| Frangula, 1. 440. 


Fraxinella, i. 398. 
Fraxinus, i. 441. 
Fructus horæi, 1. 443- 
Frumenta, i 5 8 
Fucus veſiculoſus, ii. 259. 


Fuga dæmonum, i. 501. 


Fuligo, i. 450. 

Fumaria, i. 450. 

Fungus arboreus, i 39. 
igniarius, i. 39. 
laricis, i. 37. 
petræus marinus, i. 82. 


rotundus orbicularis, 


ü. 77. 
vinoſus, i. 41. 
Furfur, i. 445. 
G. 


Gabianum oleum, ii. 212. 


Galanga, i. 452. 


Galerita, ii. 210. >. 


. Galbanum, i. 453. 
Gale, ui. 122. 
Galeopſis, ii. 40. 


= _ 182. 
ophyllus, i. 291. 
Genifta, 4 458. g 
Centaurium, 1. 311. 
Ines, 1. 462. 
lutea ſylveſtris, i. 387. 
„i. 462. 
Geranium, i. 464. 
Geum urbanum, i. 294. 
A 


L. I 


Gingiberi, u. 486. 
— i. 318. 
Ginſeng, i. 


Gladiolus luteus, u. 16. 


Glans unguentaria, i. 206. 
Glechoma hederacea, i. 434 
Glycypicros, ii. 375. 
Glycyrrhiza, i. 469. 
Gnaphalium Stœchas, i. 411, 
Gramen caninum, i. 471, 
Grana cnidia, ii. 432, 
paradifi, i. 471, 
regia, i 271, 
tigha, u 272. 
tinctoria, it. 25. 
Granata, i 472. 
Granatus ſilveſtris, i. 190. 
Granum moſchi, i. 200. 


Graphoy, i. 407. 
Gratia Dei, i. 465, 473. 


Gratiola, i. 473. 

Guaiacum, i. 475. 

Gummi acanthinum, i. 479. 
ammoniacum, i. 
anime, i. 88. 
arabicum, i. 479. 
chibou, i. 410. 
courbaril, i. 88. 
elemi, i. 410. 
Gambienſe, ii. 27. 
guaiaci, i. 475. 

utta, 1. 456. 

hedcræ, i. 484. 
juniperinum, il. 23. 


lacca, u. 35. 
rubrum 1. BBY u. 
3 
Senegalenſe, i. 480. 
Thebaicum, 1. 479- 
tragacanthæ, i. 481. 
Gutta gamba, i. 456. 


Gypſum, ui. 360. 
H. 


Hæmatites, i. 482. 
Hæmatodes, i. 464. 
Halicacabum, i. 44. 


Hardeſia, i. 495- © 
r 1. 495 Hed 


tb n as 


Hedera arborea, i. 483. 
_ terreſtris, i. 484. 
— V. Sterchas, i. 


u i. 485. 
Helleborus albus, i. 7. 
feetidus, i 1. 485. 
5 1. 
Helvetii pales, j 2 
| Hepar antimonii, i. 100. 
| ſulphuris, i ii. 402. 
Hepatica nobilis, i. 493. 
terreſtris, 1 1. 492. 
Hepatorium, V. N 


1. 419. 
1 439. 
a, i. 13. 


Herba a | 
Alexandrina, i. 497. 
Apollinaris, i 1. 499. 
baſilica, ii. 156. 
Britannica, ii. 43. 

Fo mag pk ü. 447. 
» ii. a 8. 
ach Ja 1. 
julia, 1. 192 
— gry i. 419. 


militaris, i 108. 
— ü. 388. 
pulicaris, ii. 248. 
regia, 1. 156, 

ra, U 7. 


us, 5 4 
Hibernicus lapis, i — 


_ Hiera picra, : 

Hieracium ITS ii. 217. 
Hippocaſtanum, i i. 496. 
Hippolapathum, ii. 44. 
Hippomarathrum, ii. 348. 
Hippoſelinum, i. 4 


Jalappa alba, i 


Hſe 8-246, 449 
Hoitziloxitl, i. 195. | 
Holoſteus, ii. 172. 
Hordeolum, . _ 
Hordeum, 1. 

ce kom, i. be yon: 
Horminum, 1. 498. 
Humulus Lupulus, ii . 76. 
H ydrargyrus, i. 136. 
Hy drolapathum, ii. 43. 
Hydropiper, ü. 193. 
Hy oſcyamus 5 i. 499. 

luteus, ii. 135+ 

Hypericum, i. 501. 
— i. 502. 

Opus, i. go 

Hy 0 Aricis lapis, 4 220. 


I. 


Iberis, 1 u. 53. 
Ibiſcus, i. 58. 
Ichthyocolla, i. 6. 


| —_ ii. 453. 


ecebra, ii u. 7. 
Illicium aniſatum, i. 92· 


Inguinalis, V. ryogium, i. q 
418. 


Intybus, i. 412. 

eee ii. g. 

1 uetaia, ii x 358. 

Iringus, V. Eryngium, i. 418. 

Irio, i. 418, 

Iris eren E. M 
no rea, fl. 14. 
paluſtris lates, | ii. 16. 4 

Iva e, J. Chamæpitys, 
1. 32 

Ixine, i 287. 

Ixion, i. 27. 


2 


lalapiam, f i; 2 


e. 
Japonica 


NOMINUM ET SYNONY MORUM. 


ecoraria, i. 492. 

emu, i. 456. 

eſuiticus cortex, ul. 194. 
uglans, ii. 18. 

ujuba, ii. 19. 

ulia herba, i. 192. 

uncus odoratus, ii. 20. 
uniperus, ü. 21. 

abina, ii. 286. 

Jupiter, J. Stannum, ui. 385. 


K. 


— it. 420. 


Ladanum, ii. 29. 
Lamium album, ii. 40. 
Lampfſana, ii. 41. 
Lanaria, ii. 446. 
acetoſum, i. 17. 
acutum, ii. 41. 
aquaticum, ii. 43. 
hortenſe, ui. 44- 
unctuoſum, i. 228. 
Lapides cancrorum, i. 267. 
Lapis bezoar, 1. 216. 
cæruleus, ii. 50. 
inaris, i. 24. 
Cyanus, ii. 50. 


L 12 


Larix, ii. 416. 
2 i. 176. 
ſerpitium, i. 176. 
Chironium, ii. 190. 
Siler, ui. 365. 


Lathyrus, ii. 438. 
1 1.16 , 


Lavendula anguſti ; , ii. 45 


— ü. 3 
— #. bes 


Lauroceraſus, ii. 47. 

Laurus, ii. 49. 

Lazuli lapis, ii. 50. | 

Leontodon Taraxacum, i. 396. 

Leonurus Cardiaca, i. 282. 

Lentiſcus, ii. 51. 

Lepidium, it. 53. 

| Iberis, ut. 53 

ſativum, ii. 128, 


Leucanthemum Dioſcoridis, i. 
324 : g 
odoratius, i. 

321. 
i. 204. 


Leucoium luteum, 1. 327. 


Leuconymphza, ii. 154. 
Leucopiper, ii. 224. 
Leviſticum, ut. 54. 
Libanotis, ii. 280. 

Lichen cinereus terreſtris, ii. 55. 
iſlandicus, ii. 57. 
petræus, i. 492. 

Lignum aloes, ii. 59 

aquilæ, ii. 60. 

calambac, ii. 77 

ignum 


IN D E x 


Lignum Campechenſe, ii. 60. 
8 cedrinum, i. 310. 
ſpurium, ii. 23. 
colubrinum, ii. 152. 
— 475. 
um, ii. 60. 
| Juniperinum, ii. 23. 
entiſcinum, ii. 52. 
Moluccenſe, ii. 272. 
nephriticum, ii. 131. 
pavanum, ii. 272. 
Quaſſiæ, ii. 256. 
—— U. Wo 
anctum, i. 475. 
ſantalum, ii. — 
— 1 
ſaſſafras, ii. 343. 
| vitæ, i. 475. 
Liguſticum, i. 54. 
Lilium album, ii. 63. 
convallium, ii. 65. 
Limaces, ii. 66. 
Limones, ii. 67. 
Linaria, ii. 69. 
i ſegetum, i. 409. 
Lingua avis, i. 441. 
canina, i. 390. 
cervina, ii. 69. 
Lini ſemen, ii. 70. 
Linum catharticum, ii. 72. 
Liparis, ii. 222. 
Liquidambra, 1. 72, 393. 
Liquiritia, i. 0 
Lithargyrus, u. 233. 
Lithoſpermum, ii. 73. 
Lixivium cauſticum, ii. 300. 
ſaponarium, ii. 300. 
.- tartan, ii. 297. 
Lobelia, ii. 73. 
Lopeziana radix, ii. 260. 
Lotus filveſtris, ii. 98. 
Lujula, ii. 75. | 
Lumbrici terreſtres, ii. 76. 
Lumbus Veneris, ii. 108. 
Luna, i. 134. 
Lupulus, ii. 76. 


Lycoperdon, ii. 77. | 
Lyſimachia Nummularia,ii.146. 


Macerone, i. 497. 

Macis, ii. 78. 

Macropiper, ii. 225. 
Magellanicus cortex, ii. 480. 
Magitterium ſolubile, ii. 425. 
Magiſtrantia, Y. Imperatoria, 


1. 7. 
Magneſia alba, ii. 78. 

| vitrariorum, ii. $1. 
Maianthemum, ii. 65. 
Majorana, u. 82. 

Syriaca, it. 91. 
Malabathri oleum, 1. 348. 
Malabathrum, ii. 84. 
Malicorium, i. 473. 

Malva, 1. 85. 
Malvaviſcus, V. Althza, i. 58. 
— — kua, i. 386. be” 

aniguetta, 1. 471. 
Maa, ü. 86. wo 
| Brigantiaca, ii. 87. 
Marathrum, i. 435- 

ſilveſtre, it. 216. 

Marathrophyllum, ii. 216. 
Marcaſita, i. 221. 
Marcaſſita, ti. 254. 


Marchantia polymorpha, i. 
8 


me 
Margaritz, u. 88. 


Marrubium, u. 89. 


Cardiaca, i. 282. 
Mars, i. 425. 


Marum Syriacum, u. 91. 


vulgare, n. 92. 
Maſtiche, ir 93. 75 

acanthina, i. 287. 
Maſtichina, ii. 92. 
Materia perlata, i. 98. 
Matricaria, ii. 94. 5 

Chamomilla, i. 324. 
Matriſylva, /. Ulmaria, ii. 474. 
Mechoacanna, ii. 95. 

nigra, ii. 2. 

Meconium, ii. 182. 


Medica malus, i. 349. 
Medulla ſaxi, i. 372. 
Mel, ii. 96. 


Melampodium 


NOMINUM r SYNONYMORUM. 


Melampodium, i. 489. 
Melanopiper, ii. 224. 
Meleguetta, i. 471. 
Melilotus, ii. boa 
Meliſſa, u. 99. | 
Calamiatha, i. 250. 
andiflora, i. 250. 
epeta, 1. 249. 
| Turcica, u. 112. 
Meliſſophyllon, ii. 99. 
Mellifolium, ii. 99. 
Mellitis, ii 
Mleloe veſicatorius, i. 272. 
Mentaſtrum, ii. 104, 250. 
Mentha aquatica, u. 104. 
cataria, ii. 130. 
cervina, era 250. 
mbi 1. 191. 
paluſtris, i. 250. 
itis, ü. 104. 
ulegium, it. 250. 
Saracenica, i. 191. 
vulgaris, ii. 101. 
Menyanthes, ü. 440. | 
Mercurialis, ii. 106. 
montana, ii; 107. 
Mercurius, i. 136. 
vitz, i. 107. 
Metella nux, ii. 150. 
Meum, ui. 107. 
Mezereon, ii. 431. 
Militaris herba, ii. 108. 
Milium ſolis, ii. 73. 
M.illefolium, ii. 108. 
Millemorbia, ii. 357. 
Millepedæ, ü. 110. 
Minium, — 


8955. 
Mirabilis —— ü. 
Moldavica, ii. 112. 
Momordica Elaterium, i. 381. 
Mora, i. 443 


Morſus geln, . Alſine, i. 57. 


Moſchata nux, ii. 146. 
Moſchus, ii. 113. 
Moxa, 1i. 116. 

Muſcus maritimus, i. 366. 
Myacantha, ii. 283. 
Myoſotis, i ii. 217. 


| Nuciſta, ii 


Myrica Gale, i ü. 133. 
Myriophyllon, u. 108. 
Myriſtica nux, i. 146. 
Myrobalani, ü. 117. 
Myrrha, u. 119. 
Myrtacantha, ii. 283. 
Myrtilli, u. 122. 
Myrtus, i. 122. 
Brabantica, ii. 123. 
Myxa, ii. 20. 
Myxaria, ii. 20. 
N. 
Napellus, i. 28. 
Napha, i. 183. 
Naphtha, ii. 211. 
Napium, ut. 41. 
Napus dulcis, ii. 124. 
ſilveſtris, ii. 124. 
Nardus Celtica, ii. 125. 
Indica, ii. 126. 
ruſtica, i. 178. 
Naſturtium aquaticum, ii. 126. 
„ 11, 128. 
pratenſe, i. 279. 
Natron, ii. 128. 
Nenuphar, u. 154. 
Nepeta, i. 249, ii. 130, 
Nephriticum lignum. u. 131. 
Neroli cflentia, 1. 183. 
Nicotiana, ii. 133. 


| 3 135. 
Nihil, ii. 48 


Ninzin, i. 6. 

Nitrum, ii. 136. 
ammoniacale, i. 143. 
antiquorum, ii. 128. 
calcareum, ul. 144. 

hy drologorum, 
ü. 313. 
cauſticum, . i. 10g. 
cubicum, ii. 143. 
flammans, ul. 143. 
vitriolatum, ii. 140. 
volatile, ii. 143. 


ü. 146. 

Nuculz ſaponariz, ii. 339 

Nummularia, ii. 146. 

Nux Barbadenſis, ii. 271. 
| Nux 


INDEX 


Nux ben, i. 206. 
Juglans, ii. 18. 
metella, ii. 150. 
moſchata ta, . 146. 
piſtacia, ii. 149. 
purgans, ii. 272. 
vomica, ul. 150. 


W ü. 154. 
O. 


Ochra, ii. 1 

Ocularia, uphraſia i i. 421 . 
Oculi canerorum, i 267. 
Oculus bovis, i. 204. 


Ocymum, ii. 156. 

Enanthe, ii. 157. 

Offa alba, i ü. 308. 

Olea, ii. 158. 

Oleum abietinum, ii. 417. 
animale, ii. 303. 
Carpathicum, u. 417. 
Cedrinum, 1. 349. 


Gabianum, ii. 212. 
laurinum, ii. 49. 
macis, ii. 149. 
malabathri, i. 348. 
Neroli, i. 183. 
olivarum, ii. 159. 
palmæ, ii. 177. 
tre, 1, 211. 
25mg? ii. 64. 
Syria, Þ. 113. 
— i. 3. 


— & ji. 171. 

Ononis, ii. 160. 

Opium, ii. 161. 
Opobalſamum, ii. 169. 
Opopanax, ii. 170. 

Orchis, ii. 345. 

2 U. 2. 

» 1. 399- 


Origanum Dictamnus, i. 399. 
Majorana, ii. 82. 
Syriacum, i ii. 91. 
Ornithogalum, ü. 351. 
Ornithogloſſum, i. 441. 
Oryza, 1. . 
. 172. 
Oſteites, ii. 172. 
Oſteocolla, ii. 172. 
Oſteolithos, ii. 172. 
Oſtreum, u. 173. 
Oſtrutium, it. 7. 
Oſyris, ü. 69. 
Ovum, ii. 174. 


Oxalis, i. 17. 


Acetoſella, ii. 75. 
Oxyacantha, i. 210. 
Oxylapathum, ii. 41. 
— i ü. 283. 
Oxyphœnicon, ii. 408. 
Oxys, ii. 75. 
Oxytriphyllon, u. 75. 


P. 


Pæonia, ii. 175. 

Palea de M © 20. 

Palimpiſſa, ii. 231. 

Palma, ii. 1 

Palma Chriſt, 1 271. | 

Palum ſanctum, J. |" SHI 
i. 475- 

Panava, ii. 273. 

Panax, ii. 190. 


quinquefolium, i. 467 
Panis — ii. 1 


porcinus, 
ü. 161, 179. 


i. 172, 
Papaver, i 

erraticum, 1i. 183. 
Papillaris, i ü. 41. 
Paradiſi grana, i. 471. 
Paralyfis, ii. 185. 
Pareira brava, ii. 186. 
Parietaria, ii. 188. 


e ii. * 


| 409. 
Paſſerina, V. 7. Oraithaglaſſuw, 
i. 441. | 
Paſlulz, 


NOMINUM ET SYNONYMORUM. 


Paſſulæ, ii. 478. ws | 
| Paſtinaca, i. 395, ü. 189. 
Patientia, il. 44- 
Patrum pulvis, ii. 194 
Pavana, ii. 273. 
Pedicularia, ui. 388. 29 
Pedro del porco, i. 220. 
Pentaphylloides, i. 133. 
Pentaphyllum, u. 191. 
Peplus, ii. 438. 

Pepo, 1. 380. 

Perforata, i. 501. 
Periſterium. ii. 447. 
Perlz, ui. 88. 

Perſica, ii. 192. 
Perſicaria, ii. 192. 
Perſonata, i. 200. 
Peruvianus cortex. ii. 194. 


cortex ruber, ii. 205. 


Pes alexandrinus, ii. 253. 
columbinus, i. 465. 
leonis, i. 43. 

Petaſites, ii. 210. 

Petrapium, 11. 215. 

Petroleum, ii. 211. 


Barbadenſe, ii. 213. 


Petroſelinum, ii. 214. 


Macedonicum, ii. 


215. 

Petum, 11. 133. 1 
Peucedanum, li. 216. 

Silaus, ii. 348. 
Philanthropus, i. 112. 
Phu, V. Valeriana, ii. 443. 
Phyllitis, ii. 69. 
Phyſalis Alkekengi, i. 44 · 
Picea, i. 1. | 
Piloſella, u. 217. 
Pimenta, ii. 226. 
Pimpinella, ii. 217. 
Pinaſtellum, ii. 216. 


Pineus P 8, ü. 271. 
Pinguedo, ii. 220. 


Pinguicula, ii. 222. 

Pinhones Indici, u. 271. 

Pinus Abies, 1. 1. 
balſamea, 1. 4. 
Cedrus, i. 310. 
Larix, u, 416. 


b 


Prunus Lauroceraſus, ii. 


Pinus Picea, i. 1. 
ſylveſtris, ii. 417. 
Piper album, i. 224. 
caudatum, i. 378. 
Hiſpanicum, uu. 227. 
„ ü. 226. 
ndicum, it. 227, 494. 
—_— ü. 225. | 
Luſitanicum, ii. 227. 
murale, ii. 7. 
3 
us, U. 5 . ; 
Piſſaſphaltum, u. 211. 
Piſſelæum, ii. 211. 
Indicum, ii. 213. 
Piſtacia, ii. 149. 
Piſtolochia, i. 163. 
Pityuſa, ii. 438. 
Pix Burgundica, ii. 418. 
hquida. ti. 29. 
ſicca, ii. 231. 


Plantago, ii. 231. 


Pſyllium, ii. 248. 
Plumbago, ii. 193. 
Plumbum, n. 232. 

candidum, VJ. Stan- 

num, ii. 385. 


Polium montanum, ii. 239. 


Polygala, ii. 240, 
Polygonatum, it. 367. 
Polygonum Biſtorta, i. 222. 


Hydropiper, ii. 


193. 
| P 1 ii. 193. 

Polypodium, ii. 243 

Polytrichum, ii. 


Potentilla, i. 133. 
reptans, ii. 191. 

Priapeia, ii. 135. 
Primula veris, n. 185. 
Pruna, ui. 246. 
Prunella, ii. 245. 

|  Germanorum, i. 242. 
47+ 
Prupus 


INDEX 


Prunus ſilveſtris, i ii. 247. 
Pſeudoacorus, ii. 16. 
Pſeudocoſtus, il. 190. 
P ſeudoiris, 11 U. 16. 
Pſeudonardus, ii. 45, 47. 
Pſeudopyrethrum, ii. 249. 
Pſychotria emetica, li. 8. 
Pſidium, i. 473+ 
Pſyllium, ii. 248. 
Ptarmica, I. 249- 
Pulegium, ii. 250. 
Pulicaris, ii. 248. 
Pulmonaria maculoſa, ii. 251. 
Pulſatilla, ii. 25 2. 
Punica, i. 190, 472. 
Pyrethrum, li. 253. 
ſilveſtre, ii. 249. 


Pyrites. ii. 254. 
Q 


ſa, 6. 
end. ©» 


FUG. ogy ü. 258. 
marina, it. 259. 

Quinquefolium, 1. 191. 

Quinquina, ii. 194. 


R. 


Radix Braſilienſis, ii. 8. 
dulcis, V. Glycyrrhiza, 


urſina, ii. 107. 

Raiis di Juan Lopez, ii. 260. 
1 di Moſambi ue, ii. 359. 
Ranunculus, ii. 262. 

PF icaria, 1. 329. 
Raphanus ruſticanus, ii. 263. 
filveſtris, ii. 5 3. 
Rapum, ii. 264. 
Rapunculus virginianus, ii. 73. 
Realgar, i. 170. 
* prati, ii. 474+ . 


Regulus antimonii, i. 9. 


51. 
105. 
ſtellatus, i. 
105. 


Remora aratri, ii. 160. 
Refina flava, alba, & nigra, 
li. 418. | 
Reſta bovis, 1 ü. 160. 
Rhabarbarum, ii. 265. 
album, u. 96. 
3 ii. 


* 4 < 

22 
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A 


Rhamnus cathaticus, ii. $78. 


Rhodia radix, n. 41 5. | 
Rhodiola, ii. 415. 
Rhodium lignum, ii. 62. 
Rhododendron, ii. 270. 
Rhus, i. 405. 
belgica, ii. 122. 
Ribeſia, 1. 443. 
nah . . 
iſagon, i. 
Riſigal, i. 0 
Ros Calabrinus, ii. 86. 
Roſc, ii. 275. 
Roſa ſilveſtris, ii. 279. 
Roſea radix, ii. 415. 
Roſmarinus, ii. 280. 
qr ii. 282. 
ubrica, 
Rubi Idæi py of i. 443- 
Rumex, 1. 17. 
acutus, ii. 41. ; 
aquaticus, N. 43» 
Patientia, ii. 4. 
Ruſcus, ii. 283. 
225 ii. rg 


8. 
Sabadilla, i. 318. 


* 


5 FP 


NOMINUM ET SYNONYMORUM. 


Sabina, u. 286, 

Saccharum, ii. 287. 
Canadenſe, i. 16. 
lactis, ii. 34. 
Saturni, ü. 235. 


Sagapenum, ü. 290. 


Sago, ii. 178. 
Sal alkalinus fixus, ii. 292. 
foffihs, ii. 24, 
128. 


volatilis, ii. 301. 


Sal ammoniacus, ü. 310. 
fhixus, ü. 320. 


catharticus amarus, ii. 313. 


Glauberi, ü. 314. 
communis, ii. 315. 
diureticus, i. 25. 
enixus, ii. 472. 
gemmæ, ii. 315. 
marinus, ii. 316. 
microcoſmicus, i ü. 477. 
mirabilis, u. 314. 
muriaticus calcareus, ii. 

320. 
petræ, ii. 136. 
prunellæ, ii. 1 
— "fm 
5, ii. 25 1455 
ſedativus, i. 233. 
er ii. 412. 


Salep, ii. 3 

Salivaris he ü. 253. 
Saliunca, ii. * 
Salix, ii. 322 


amerina, i. 4¹. 
Salſola Kali, ii. 24. 
Salvia, ii. 323. 

Sclarea, i. 498. 
Sambucus, ii. 325. 


Sampſuchus, ii. 92. 
8 Arabum, it. 23. 
Græcorum, i. 170. 


Sanguis draconis, ii. 328. 


Sanicula, ii. 329. 

TY Eboracenſis, u. 222. 
antalum lignum, u. 329. 
Santolina, of 6. : 
Santonicum, i RR 33. 


Ns li. 332. 
ys * * 


Mm 


Sapo volatilis, ü. 27G. 


Sa 38. 
— 


terra, Y. Cunoha, i. 


342. 
Sappan W ü. 61. 
Sarcocolla, ii. 


Sa non, 
Saales, ii. 1 


Scammonium, ii. 348. 
Scandix Chæreſolium, i. 318. 


Scariola, V. Endivia, i. 412. 


Gallorum, u. 38. 
Schœnanthus, i ll. 20. 


Scilla, ü. 351. 


Scincus, ü. 355. 
Sclarea, 1. 498. 


Scolopendria, i. 317. 


Scolopendrium, ii. 69. 
Scolymus, i. 3 
Scopa regia, ii. 283. 
Scordium, ui. 355. 
Scoria reguli antumonu ſucci- 
nea, 1. 105. 
Scorzonera, ii. 356. 
Scrophularia, ii. 357. 
minor, V. Chelid. 
min. i. 329. 
Sebadilla, i. 318. 
Sebeiten, i. 20. 
Sedum, ü. 359. 
acre, ii. 7. 
Telephium, ü. 415. 
Selenites, ii, 360. 
Semen contra, ii. 331. 
ſanctum, n. 331. 
Sementina, ü. 331. 
Sempervivum, u. 359. 
acre, u. 7. 


Sena, ii. 361, 


Senecio, 1. 415- . 
Jacobæa, u. 1. 


Seneka, 1, 249., 2 
Serapias, 


INDEX 


Serapin, ü. 346. 

erapinum, ii. 290. 

| Seridla, V. — i. 412. 

Seriphium, i. 13. 

Seris, V. Endivia, i. 412. 

Serpentaria Gallorum, i. 408. 
Hiſpanica, ii. 356. 
Virginiana, ii. 364. 


i: Serpyllum, i ü. 435. 


— ü. 435. 


Seſeli, ii. 
Malſlioe, ii. 366. 


ratenſe, ii. 348. 
— 1, 366. 
Sevum, ii. 220. 
Sicula, i. 212. 
Sidium, i 1. 473. 
Sigillum Salomonis, ii. 367. 
Sil, ü. 155. 
Silaus, f ü. 343. 
Siler ge V. Seſeli. ii. 


Sg sun, ji. 227. 


Simarouba, ii. 367. 
Simiæ lapis, i 220. 
Sinapi, ii. 369. 
Siſarum montanum, i. . 468. 
Siſon, i. 73. 

Ammi, i. 68. 
Siſymbrium, ii. 104. 

aquaticum, ii. 126. 

Sium, ii. 371. 


aromaticum, Y. Amo- 


mum, 1. 73. 
ſoliis ſerratis, i. 468. 
Smectis, V. Cimolia purpu- 
klaaſcens, i. 342. 
Smyrnion, ii. 7. 
8myrnium Oluſatrum, i. 497. 
Soda, ii. 24, 129. 
Sol, i. 187. 
Solanum, ii. 372. 
ſcetidum, i ü. 390. 
lignoſum, ii. 375. 
nigrum, ii. 372. 
veſicarium, i. 44- 
Soldanella, i. 238. 
Solidago Virga aurea, ii. 4 _ 


2 2825 ſcoparium, i. 45 


Specularis lapis, 360. 

Sperma ce, ii. 376. 

Spica, Ul, 45, 47. 

eltica, ii. 125. 

nardi, ti. 126. 

Spigelia, ll. 377 

Spina acida, f 210. 
cervina, ii. 378. 
infectoria, ii. 378. 

Spiræa Ulmaria, ü. 474. 


Spiritus mi . 
* vinoſus rectiſicatus, it, 
379 
tenwor, u. 381. 


= IT 


Squinanthus, 11. 20, 


Stalactitæ, i. 372. 


Stannum, ii. 385. 

a mer”. gy ii. 388. 
1 i. 395. 

Srl aria, V. Alchimilla, i 1. 43. 

Stelochites, 11, 172. 

Sternutamentoria, ii, 249. 

Stibium, i. 94. 

Stizolobium, 1. 403. 

Stœchas, 11. 389. 

Citrina, i. 411. 
Stramonium, 11. 390. 


- Stratiotes, 1 ü. 108. 


Struthium, ii 


| Styrax alba, | 197 


calamita, iu. 391. 
liquida, ii. 393. 
Succinum, ii. 394. 
cinereum, 1. 65. 
griſeum, 1. 65, 
Sulphur, u. 397. 
Sumach, ui, 405. | 
Supercilium Veneris, ii. 108. 
Suſinum oleum, ii. 64. : 


Symphytum, 1. 362, 
mac oſum, ii. 251. 
minus, ii. 245. 


Syriz oleum, ii. 113. 
7 


Tabacum, 1. 133. . 


Sylphium, i. 176. 


NOMINUM ET SYNONYMORUM. 


'Tacamahaca, ii. 406. 
Talcum, ut. 407. 
Tamalapatra, i. 84. 
Tamarindus, ii. — 1 
Tanacetum, ii. 409. | 
Balſamita, i. 191, 
hortenſe, 1. 191. 
Tanaſia, ii. 409. 
Tapſus barbatus, ii. 446. 
Taraxacum, 1. 396. 
Tarchon ſilveſtris, ii. 249. 
Tartarum, ii. 410. 
emeticum, i. 108. 
regeneratum, i. 25. 
ſolubile, ü. 412. 
* 5 Hibernica, i. 495 
Telephium, 1. 414. 
Templinum oleum, i. 3. 
Terebinthinz, ii. 415. 
Terra foliata tartan, i. 25. 
Japonica, ii 420. 
merita, 1. 386. 


183 u. 492. 
ponana, J. Cimolia 
urp. 1. 342. 
fi Hans, * | 
Terræ oleum, ii. 211. 
Terrea abſorbentia, ii. 423. 
Teſticulus caninus, it. 345 


Teucrium, fi. 448. 
capitatum, it. 239. 
Chamzdrys, i. 320. 

 Chamepitys,1.326, 


creticum, ui. 239. 


Scordium, u. 355. 


Thea, ii. 427. a 
Germanica, 11. 449. 

Theriaca ruſticorum, i. 44. 

Thermæ, 1. 131. 


Thlaſpi, ii. 49. 
| Burſa paſtoris, i. 243. 
Thuris cortex, 1. 297, ©. 433. 


Thus, ii. 430. : 
Judzorum, 1. 297, 


u. 433+ Zh 
maſculum, V. Oliba- 
num, ii. 159. 


| mbra, ii. 
* nates, ü. 92. 


Thymelza, ii. 430. 
Thymiama, 1. 297, U. 43}- 


Thymus, ii. 434- : 


citratus, u. 435- 
maſtichina, n. 92. 
Serpyllum, u. 435 
Tiglia grana, ii. 272, * 
Tilia, u. 436. 
Tincal, i. 231. 
Tithymali, iu. 437. 
Tormentilla, ü. 439. 
Tobacco anglicum, ii. 135 
Tota bona, 1. 228. 
Fragacantha, i. 481, 
Tragoſelinum, ii. 218. 
I richomanes, ii. 440. 
Trifolium acetoſum, ii. 75. 
aquaticum, 1, 440. 
he paticum, i. 493. 
Melilotus, ii. 98. 
| odoratum, ii. 98. 
| paludoſum, ii. 440. 
Trigonella Fœnum- græcum, 
i. 438. 
Trinitatis herba, i. 493. | 
Triſſago, Y. Chamædrys, 4. 
320. 
_ paluſtris, u. 355. 
Triticum, 1. 445+ 
repens, 1. 471. 


 Turpethum, ii. 441. 


minerale, i. 154. 
Tuſblago, ui. 442. 
Petaſites, i. 210. 
Tutia, ii. 442. 
U. 


Ulmaria, ii. 474. 


VUlmus, ü. 475. 


Umbilicus marinus, i. 83. 

Ungula caballina, ii. 442. 

Uniones, ii. 88. 

Urina, u. 476. 

Urinaria, ii. : 

Urſina radix, ii. 107. 
Urtica, ii. 478. 

mortua, ii. 40. 
Uvz paſſæ, ii. 478. 
Uva urſi, ii. 479. 


INDEX 


V. 


Valeriana, ii. 443- 
Celtica, n. 125. 
Vanilla, ii. 446, 
Venus, i. 38238. 
Veratrum album, i. 487. 
nigrum, i. 489. 
Verbaſculum, is. 185. 
Verbaſcum, ii. 446. 
Verbena, ii. 447+ * : 
femina, V. Eryſimum, 
; i. 418. 
Vermicularis, ii. 7. 
Vermis terreſtris, ai. 76. 
Vernix, ü. 23. 
Veronica, ii. 447+ 3 
Y aquatica, 1. 203. 
Becabunga, i. 203. 
ſemina, Y. Elatine 


, * 


i. 409. 

; : Teugrium, ii. 448. 
Vetonica, i. 213. 
Vincetoxicum, it. 449- 
Vinum, ii. 450. 
Viola, ii. 452. 

Jutea, i. 327. 

paluſtris, ii. 222. 
| tricolor, ii. 453- 
Voiolaria, ii. 452. 

Vipera, ii. 454. 
Viperaria, ii. 3 6. ; 
Viperina, it. 364. 
Virga aurea, li. 455 
Viride zris, i. 34. 


Viſcus, ul. 456. 7 
Vitex Agnus caſtus, i. 4t. 
Vitis alba, i. 239. 

Vitriolum album, ii. 457, 485. 
cæruleum, ii. 459. 
Romanum, ii. 459. 
viride, ii. 461. 

Vitrum antimonii, i. 99. 

ceratum, i. 
| 111, 
5 — nux, ii. 150. 
ulgago, i. 178. 
Vedran, i. 181. 


W. 


Wanhom, i. 452. 
Winteranus cortex, ii. 480. 


X. 
Xyloaloes, ii. 59. | 
Z. 


Zagarilla, Y. Eleutheria, i. 


. 
Zarza, ii. 341. 
Zedoaria, u. 482. 
Zerumbeth, ii. 482. 
Zibethum, ii. 483. 
Zincum, ul. 484. 


ingi, i. 91. 


Zingiber, ii. 486. 
Zizyphus, ii. 19. 
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NOMINUM ET SYNONYMORUM. 


1-0 D 5-3 


Or ENGLISH NAMES. 


A. 
AszsogzenT earthy, ii. 
5 | 
Acacia, 1. 13. 


: German, ii. 247. 
Aconite, i. 28, 93 
Acorus, baftard, u. 17. 
Adder, ii. 455- 
Agallochum, u. 59. 
Agaric, i 


black, i. 449 
Alecoſt, i. 191. 
Alehoof, Yo 484. 
Alexanders, 1. 497- 
Alkanet, 1. 81. 
Allheal, ii. 190. 
Allſpice, ii. 226. 
Almonds, 1. 74. 

Aloes, 1. 51. 
Aloes-wood, ii. 59. 
Alum, i. 60. 
plumous, ii. 407+ 
Amber, ii. 1955 
Ambergris 1. 05. 
Amethyſt, i. 377. 
Amianthus, ii. 497: 
Ammoniac ſalt, ü. 310. 
Ammoniacum gum, i. 69. 
Amomum, i. _ 
| commons i. 73+ 


Aniſe, 1. 89. 
Harry- lead, i. 91. 
Anodyne hquor of Hoffman, 
n. 468. 
Antimony, i. 94. 
Ants, i. 439. 


Aqua ſortis, Y. 141. 


AJ ü. 142, 
rabic 5 1. 47 . 
— 2 ii. bugs | 
Armenian bole, i. 225. 
Arrach, flinking, i. 183. 
Arſenic, i. 166. 
Arſmart, ii. 192, 
biting, ii. 193. 
Artichoke, i. 343. 
Aſaſetida, i. 176. 
Aſarabacca, i. 178. 
Aſhtree, i. 441 
Aſhes, Ruta ii. 297. 


Aſhes of vegetables, ü. 79. 


Aſparagus, 1. 180, 
Avens, i. 294. 


Bacher's pills, i. 491. 

Balauſtines, i. 190. 

Baldmdney, . Gentian, i. 

Balm, 5. 9 

| of Gilead, kerb, u. 112, 
fir, i. 4. 

Turkey ii. 112. 


. 
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IN D E X 


Balſam of 1. 4 
» 1. 193. 
of Gileac „ WM. 1 p 

of Peru, 1. 195. 


white of Peru, 1. 197. 


g of Tolu, i. 198. 
Barbadoes nut, ii. 271. 


tar, ii. 213. 
Bar 1. 210. 


Baſil, ii. 156. 


Bean, Malaca, i. 79. 

St. Ignatius's, ii. 153. 
Bears - breech, 1. 15. 
Bears-foot, i. 485. 
Bears-whortleberry, ii. #79: 


Bedſtraw, Ladies, i. 45 


Beech, Sea-/ide ii. 209. 


© Bees, i. 113. 
* Beets, i. 212. 


Ben nuts, i. 206. 
Benit herb, i. 294. 
Benzoine, i. 206. 
Bermudas berries, ii. 340. 
Betony, i. 213. 
Paul's, ii. 447. 
Mater, ii. 358. 
Bezoar microcoſmic, i. 220. 
mineral, i. 107. 
occidental, i. 219. 
oriental, i. 217. 
of the ape, i. 220. 


of the porcupine, i. 221. 


Bile, i. 422. 

Birch, 1. 215. 
_Birdſneſt, i. 395. 
Birdſtongue, 1. 441. 
Birthworts, 1. 163. 


| Biſhopſweed, i. 68. 


Biſmuth, i. 221. 


Calamine, 1. 247. 


Biſtort, i. 222. 

Bittergourd, V/. Colocynth, i, 
* 3 Te LE | 

Bitterſweet, ii. 375. 

„ 1. 273. _ 

Bloodſtone, 1. 482. 


| Blue-ſtone, ii. 459. 


Bluebottle, i. 387. 
Blue, Pruſſian, i. 424. 
Bois de Coiſſi, ii. 256, 
Bolar earths, i. 225. 
Bongs, 1. 370. | 
Bonebinder, ii. 172. 
Borage, i. 229. | 
Borax, i. 230. 
Box tree, i. 244. 
Bran, i. 448. 
Brankurſine, i. 15. 
Braſs, i. 385. 
Bread, i. 445- 
Briar, wild ii. 279. 
Brignole plum, 1. 246. 
Brimitone, ii. . 
Brooklime, i. 203. 
Broom, 1. 458. 
Bruiſewort, ü. 338. 
Bryony, i. 239. 
Buckbean, ii. 440. 
Buckthorn, ii. 378. 
Bugle, i. 242. 
Bugloſs, i. 242. 
Bulgewater tree, 462. 
Bullfiſt, V. Boviſta, it. 77 
—— i. _ | 
urgundy pitch, ii. 418. 
— — ii. 217. 
Butcherſbroom, ii. 283. 
Butter of antimony, i. 106. 


Butterbur, ii. 210. 


Butter flower, ii. 262. 
Butterwort, ul. 222. 


C. 


Cabbages, i. 236. 
Cabbage bark, 1. 462. 
Cacao nut, i. 245. 


© 


Calamints, i, 248. 
Calambac, 


NOMINUM ET SYNONYMORUM. 


Calambac, ii. 59. 
Calamus, i. 251. 

Calamy, i. 247. 
Calomel, i. 160. 
Camels-hay, ii. 20. 
Cammock, J. Onouis, ii. 161. 
- "Camoile, 1. 36. 


| Pinking, i. 325. 
e ws, li. 2 
Camphor, i. 259. 
of cinnamon, i. 348. 
of peppermint, 11, 
105. . 
Canella, i. 269. 
Cantharides, 1. 272. 
Capficum, u. 227, 494- 
Caranna, 1. 277. 
Caraway, i. 289. 
Cardamom ſeeds, 1. 279. 
greater, 1.281,472. 
Cardinal-flower, ie, ii. 73. 
Carduus, 1. 282. 
Carline thiſtle, 1. 286. 
Carpobalſam, i. 287. 
Carrot of Candy, 1. 394. 
wild, i. 395» 
Caſcarilla, i. 297. 
Caſhew nut, i. 79. 
Caſia fiſtula, i. 302. 


lignea, i. 305. 
Caflidony, * 4 i. 411. 
Caſtor, i 300. . | 
Caſtor oil, ii. 273. 
Caſumunar, i. 30g. 
Catmint, ii. 130. 
Cauliflower, i. 236. 

Cauſtic alkalics, ii. 300. 
barley, 1. 318. 
Antimenial, i. 106. 
Lunar, 1. 135. 

Cayenne pepper, ii. 228. 

Cedar, i. 310. | 

Celandine, 1. 328. 

Celeri, i. 115. | 

Centaury, i. 311. 

eater, 1. 312. 

Ceruſſe, ii. 234. 

| of antimony, i. 98. 


Ceterach, i. 317. 


Chibou Gur, i. 410. 
Chickweed, i. 57 
China root, i. 330. 
Chocolate, i. 245. 


Chriſtmas- flower, F. Black. 


Helleb. i. . 
Cichory, i. re 
Cinnabar of antimony, i. 108, 

factitious, i. 149. 

: native, i. 343. 
Cinnamon, i. 348. 
Cinquefoil, ii. 191. 

Citrons, i. 349. 

Citrul, i. 379. 

Civet, ii. 483. 

Clary, i. 498. - 

Clay, 1. 342. 

Cleavers, i. 112. 

Clotbur, i. 200. 

Clove bark, i. 301. 

Clove gilliflower, 1, 296. 

Clove | <8 i. 291. 

Cobalt, i. 166. 

Cobweb, i. 133. 

Cochineal, i. 350. 

Coffee, i. 3584. 

Colcothar, i. 429, it 462. 

Cold ſeeds, i. 380. * 

Coleworts, i. 236, . 
| Sea, V. Soldanella, 

i. 238. 

Colophony, ii. 418. 

Coloquintida, i. 357. 

Coltsfoot, ii. 442. 

Columbine, 1. 132. 

Columbo, i. 359. 

Comfry, i. 302. 

Coneſſi bark, i. 361. 

Conſound, greater, V. Com- 


fry, i. 362. 
middle, i. 243, 
C 


n ON Os ET nn 
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INDEX 


Conſound, ſmall, ii. 245. 
Saracens, ii. 455- 

Contrayerva root, 1. 363. 

Copaiba balſam, i. 193. 

Copal gum, 1. 364. 

Copper, 1. 382. 

Copper waters, i. 131. 

Copperas, ii. 461. 

Coral, i. 366. 


Coralline, 1. 366. l 
Coriander, i. 368. 
Cornelian, i. 377. | 
Cornflower, Y. Cyanus, i. 387. 


ee ü. 183. 
oſtmary, i. 191. 
Coſtus root, i. 5 
Couch-graſs, L 471. 
Couhage, i. 403. 
- Counterpoiſon, Y. Contray- 
erva, 1. 363. 
Monkſhood, 9 An- 
thora, i. 93. 
Cowitch, i. 403. 
Cowllips, ii. 185. 
of Jeruſalem, ii. 25 1. 
Crabs-claws, i. 266. | 
Crabs-eyes, i. 267. 
Craneſbill, i. 464. 
Creme of tartar, ii. 410. - 
Creſſes, ii. 128. 
Bank, V. Eryſimum, 
. 
Doc, n. 41. 
Sciatica, ii. 5 . 
| Water, ii. 126. 
88 it. 262. 
& $979: 
8 Gryſtal * ü. 140. 
Cubebs, i. 378. | 
Tuckow-flower, i. 279. 
Cuckowpint, i. 173. 
Cucumber, i. 379. 
1 wild i. 381. 
ummin, 1. 390. | 
Curaſſoa apples, i. 186. 
Currants, i. 443, ul. 478, 
Cutch, i. 41. 
Cyperus root, i. 392. 


D. 
Daiſy, i. 205. 
Ox-ꝙe, i. 204. 


Damſons, li. 246. 
Dandelion, i. 396. 
Danewort, it. 327. 
Dates, ii. 177. 
Devils-dung, V. Aſafetida, i. 

176. | 
Dull, i. 83. 
Dittander, u. 53. 
Dittany of Crete, i. 399. 

white i. 398. 

Dock, u. 41. 

four, 1. 17. 

Mater, ii. 43. 
Dock ereſſes, ii. 41. 
Dodder, i. 414. 
Dog roſe, ii. 279. 
Dogs- graſs, i. 471. 
Dogs- mercury, u. 107. 
Dogſtones, J. Orchis, ii. 345+ 
Dovesfoot, i. 
Dragant gum, i. 481. 
Dragons, i. 408. 
Dragons blood, ii. 328. 
Dropwort Hemlock, ii. 157. 
Dwale, ii. 372. 


E. 
Earths, i. 117. 
abſorbent, ii. 425. 


aluminous, i. 


* 
vegetable, i. 79. 
Earth Fullers, i. 342. 
Heavy, ii. 492. 
Japan, ii. 420. 
Earths /ealed, i. 226. 
Earthworms, ii. 76. 


Earwort, - 


— 


OF ENGLISH NAMES. 


nannt, UV. 104. a 
Eatons ſtyptic, ii. 462. 
Eau de luce, uu. 39. 
Eau de Rabel, u. 466. 
Eggs, ii. 174. 
Elaterium, i. 381. 
Elder, ii. 325. 

Dwarf, ii. 327. 
Elecampane, 1. 412. 
Elemi Gum, 1. 410. | 
Eleutheria bark, i. 297. 
Elm, ii. 475. 
Emerald, i. 377. 
Emulſions, i. 76. 
Endive, i. 412. 

Epſom ſalt, i. 313. 
Eryngo, 1. 418. 


Eternal: flower, Stœchas, i i. 


411. 
Ecker, 3 I. 471. 

MitrOus, li. 145 
marine, ii. 322. 
Ethiops antimonial, i. 161. 
mineral, i. 148, 

vegetable, ii. 259. 
Euphorbium, i. 420. 
Eyebright, i. 421. 


F. 


Fats, ii. 220. 


Felwort, V. Gentian, i. 460. 


Fennel, i. 435. 
Hogs, li. 216, 

Fenugreek, i. 438. 

Fern, male, 1. 433- 

Feverfew, ii. 94- 

Figs, i. 285. 

Figwort, ü. 357. 

Finckle, i. 437. 

Fir tree, i. 1. 
Balm-of-Gilead, i. 4. 
Canada, . 

Fiſhglue, ii. 6. 


Fiftick-nut, J. Piſtacia, ii. 149. 


Five-leaved graſs, ii. 191. 
Flag, - 19-4, oY 
Flax, purging), ii. 72. 
Fleawort, i ü. 248. 

Vol. I. 


Nn 


Flies, Spam, i. 272. 
= u. 4 
Fluellin, i. 409 
Foxglove, i. 401. 
Frankincenſe, ii. 430. 
Fruits, Summer, i. 43. 
Fumitory, i. 459. 
Fullers carth, 1. 342. 


Furze, Ground, I. Ononis, ii, 


161. 
G. 
Galangal, i. 452. 


Engliſh, i. 392. 
Galbanum, F 453- ” 


Gall of anime, i. 422. 


Gall- ſtones, & 2331. 


Garnet- ſtone, i. 378. 
Gas, fixed, i. 31. 
Gaule, ii. 123. 


Gelly of fruits, i. 389, 444. 


horns, i. 3 
Gentian, i. 460. %: 
Indian, 1. 462. 
Germander, 1 5 320. 
| Water, ii. 355; 
Gill - go . ground, 

Groundivy, i. 484. 
Gillifiower, i. 296. 
Ginger, ii. 486. 

Ginſeng root, i. 467 
Glaſs of antimony, i. 99. 
cerated, i 
55 
Glaſſwort, ii. 24. 
Glaubers ſalt, ü. 314. 
Gold, i. 187. 

Mejaic, ii. 387. 
Goldcup, ut. 262. 
Golden rod, ii, 455- 
Goldilocks, 1. 411. 

Gooſe 409 i. 112. 

Gou - 379- 
buter, V. Colocynth, 
i. 357. 


CY 
e w—_—_ a 


Grains 


INDEX 


Grains of paradiſe, i. 472. Herb-maſtich, ii. 92. | 
Grana-tilia, ii. 272. Syrian, ii. 91. 


Graſs, Dogs, i. 471. Herb-Robert, 1. 465. 
Gromwell, ii. 73. Herb-trinity, i. 493. 
Groundivy, 1. 484. Hercules's allheal, ii. 190. 
Groundpine, i. 326. Hermodactyl, i. 494. 
Groundſel, i. 415. Hipps, ii. 279. 
Guaiacum, 1. 475- Hogs-fennel, i. 216. 
Gum ammoniacum, i. 69. Holly Sea, i. 418. 
anime, i. 88. Holy Thiſtle, i. 282. 

: arabic, i. 479. Honey, ji. 97. 

elemi, 1. 410. Hops, ii. 76. | 

gambia, ii. 27. . Horehound, ii. 89. 

uaiacum, i. 475. Horeftrong, ii. 216. 

e eræ, i. 484. Horns, 1. 368. 

juniper, ii. 23. Horſecheſtnut, i. 496. 

lac, ii. 35: | Horſeradiſh, ii. 263. 

red aſtringent, it. 27. Forſetail, i. 415. 

ſenica, 1. 480. Houndſtongue, i. 391. 

tragacanth, i. 481. Houſeleek, ii. 359- 
Gypſum, ii. 360. Hurtſickle, /. Cyanus, i. 387. 
Hyacinth ſtone, i. 378. 
H Hypociſtis, i. 502 
Hyſſop, i. 503 
Hartſhorn, 1. 368. 
Hartſtongue, ii. 69. 1 
Hartwort, ii. 36 . 9 5 | 
of Markilles „ü. 366. Jack-by-the-hedge, i. 46. 
Hay Camels, ii. 20. alap, nil. 2. 
Heartseaſe, ii. 453. Jamaica bark, ii. 209 
Hedgehyſſop, i. 473. pepper, ii. 226 
Hedgemuſtard, i. 418. James's wort, 8“. J. Rag wort, 
Hellebore black, i. 489. . 1. 

AT avhite, i. 487. — il. 420. * 
Hellweed, i. 414. eruſalem cowſlips, ii. 2515 
Helmet- flower, i. 93. oak, 1. 235. 
Helvetius's powder, i. 63. ſage, u. 251. 

ſtyptic, ii. * fleſuits bark, ii. 194. 
Hemlock, i. 333. ews-pitch, i. 224. 
Dropwort, ii. 157. tius's bean, ii. 153. 
Water, i. 114. Ilathera bark, i. 297. 
Hemp, i. 270. Indian-leaf, ii. 84. 


Water, i. 419. .  . pink, ii. $77» 
Hemp-Agrimony, i. 419. e wort, St. i. 501. 


Henbane, i. 499. » ü. 9. 
Hepatica, i. 493. Iriſh ſlate, i. 495. 
HFerb-benit, i. 294. Iron, 1. 424. 
Herb-of-Grace, V. Gratigla, Iſinglaſs, ii. 6. 
© | ral, ii. 360. 


OF ENGLISH NAMES. 


| Jin. ü. 19. 
uly flowers, i. 296. 
uniper, ii. 21. 
vy, 1. 483. | 
K. 
Kelp, 1. 24. 
Kermes, ii. 25. 
mineral, i. 104. 
Kernels of fruits, i. 444. 
— i. 358. 
s pills, i. 161. 
Kino, ii. 27. 


Knecholly, ii. 283. 
L. 


Labdanum, ii. 29. 

Lac Gum, il. 35. 

Ladies bedſtraw, i. 456. 

| mantle, i. 43. 
ſmock, i. 279. 

Lakeweed, ii. 193. 

Larch tree, ii. 416. 

Lard, 1i. 221. 

Laudanum, it. 167. 

Lavender, ii. 44. 


French, ui. 389. 


Laurel, ii. 47. 
Spurge, u. 431 
Lazule- » TH 50 


Lead, u. 232. 

Leaf, 4 ü. 84. 
Lemnian Earth, i. 226. 
Lemons, ii. 67. 
Lemon-thyme, ii. 435. 
Lentiſk wood, ii. 52. 
Leopards bane, i. 405. 
Lettuces, it. 37. 


L u. 39. 
Liv of the rally ii. 65. 


May, ut. 65. 
Water, ii. 154. 
. ©  - Ewbile, ii. 63. 
Lime, i. 254. 
Lime ſtone, 1. 372. 
Lime tree, ii. 436. 


Nn 2 


un, 78. : 
il of, ii. 149. 
Madder, 4. 282. 
Magneſia, ii. 78. 


Maidenhair, 1. 29. 


Canada, i. 30. 

Engliſh, ii. 440. 
Malaca- bean, \ 79. 
Mallow, ii. 85. 
Manganeſe, u. 81. 
Manna, ii. 86. 


of Briangon, ii. 86. 


Maple, i. 16. 


Marble, i. 372. 
Marcaſite, ii. 254. 
Marigold, i. 253. 
Marjoram, ii. 82. 
wild, ii. 171. 
Marle, i. 372. 
Marſhmallow, i. 58. ; 


Marvel of Pers, i. 6. 


Marum, 1. 91. 
Maſterwort, li. 8. 


| Maſtich, ii. 3 


Maſtich-wood, ii. 5 2. 
Herb, ii. 92. 


Maſtich 


* 


INDEX 


Maſtich Syrian Herb, ii. 91. 
Maudlin, i. 192. 
May lily, il, 65. 
Mayweed, i. 325. 
Meadow - ſaffron, i. 355 


Meadowſweet, ii. 474 


Mechoacan, ii. 96. 
Melilot, ii. 98. 
Mercury, i. 136. 
Dogs, ii. 107. 
Engliſh Herb, i. 228. 
French Herb, ii. 106. 
Mexico-ſeed, ii. 271. 
Mexico tea, i. 236. 
Mezereon, ii. 41. 
Microcoſmic bezoar, i. 220. 
Ne ſalt, u. 477. 
Milfoil, ii. 108. | | 
Milk, ii. 31. 
Milkwort, it. 240. 
Millepedes, ii. 110. 
Millmountain, ii. 72. 
Miltwaſte, i. 317 
Mindererus's Pan, 1. 26. 
Mineral anodyne liquor, ii. 468. 
Mineral waters, i. 123. 
Mint, ii. 101. 
Pepper, ii. 105. 
ater, ii. 104. 


Miſſeltoe, ii. 456. 
Mithridate-mutfard, ll. 429. 


Mollipuff, J. Lycoperdon, ii. | 


71+ 
Monk ſhood, V. Anthora, i. 93. 
© Monk's rhubarb, ii. 44. 


Moneywort, ii. 146. 
Moſaic gold, ii. *. | 
Mother-of-thyme, u. 435. 
Motherwort, i. 282. 
Mouſear, ii. 217. 

Moxa, ii. 116. 

Mugwort, i. 171. 
Mulberries, i. 443. 


Mullein, ii. ; 
— ü. 360. 
Muſhroom, 22 F. Lyco- 


perdon, ii. 77. 


Muſk, u. 113. 


| Mukk-craneſbill, i, 465. 


Muſk-cyants, i. 388. 

Muſkſeed, i. 200. 

Muſtard, ii. 369. | 
Hed E, i. 418. 
Mitbridate, ii. 429. 
Treacle, ii. 429. 

Myrobalans, ii. 117. 

Myrrh, ii. 119. 

Myrtle, ü. 122. | 

Dutch, wi. 123. 


N. 
Nard, Celtic, ii. 125. 


Indian, ii. 126. 
Natron, ii. 128. 


Navew, ii. 123. 


wild. ii. 124. 

Nep, u. 130. 

Nephritic wood, ii. 131. 

Nettle, ii. 478. : 
dead, ii. 40. 

Nightſhade, ii. 372. 

deadly, ii. 372. 
Garden, ü. 372. 
„ Woody, ü. 375 

Ninzin, i. 468. 

Nipplewort, ii. 41. 

Nitre, ii. 136. 
ammoniacal, ii. 143. 
calcareous, ii. 144. 

falſely fo call- 
ed, ii. 313. 
cubical, i. 143. * 
fixt or Alkalized, it. 136. 
volatile, ii. 143. 
Nitrous acid, ii. 141. 
| dulcified, ii. 145. 

Nitrous ether, ii. 145. 

Nutmeg, ji. 146. 

Nut, Barbadoes, ii. 271. 
Piſtachio, ii. 149. 

purging, ii. 272. 
Vioenic, ii. 159, 


: ] O. 
Oak, 4 A SETS 
of Jeruſalem, i. 235. 
J , 35 


» 


OF ENGLISH NAMES. 


Oak, Sea, ii. 259- 
Oats, i. 445- 
Ochre, u. 155. 
Oil animal, u. 303. 
of bays, ü. 49- 
of mace, ui. 149. 
olive, ü. 159. 
Britih, ii. 213. 
Cafter, ii. 273. 
Palm, ti. 177. 
Rech, ii. 211. 
Olibanum, ii. 159. 
Olives, i. 158. 
Olive, Spurge, i. 431. 
Onion, i. 313. 

Sea, ü. 351. 
Opium, i, 161. 
Opobalſamum, ii. 169. 
Opopanax, ii. 171. 
Oppodeldoch, ii. 336 
Orache, /linking, 1. 182. 
Orange, Seville, i. 183. 

ert, i. 186. 
Orchis, ii. 345. 
Origany, ü. 171. 
Orpiment, 1 170. 
Orpine, it. 415. 
Orris, ii. 14. 
Oſteocolla, ii. 172. 
Ox-eye daily, i. 204. 
Oyſter-ſhells, u. 173. 


P. 


Paigil, ii. 185. 
Palmachriſti, ii. 271. 
Palm oil, ii. 177. 
Panſies, tt. 453. 

Pareira brava, ii. 186. 
Parſley, ii. 214. | 
Macedonian, ii. 215. 
Parſnep, ii. 189. 
water, u. 371. 
Paſque flower, ii. 252. 
Patience, ii. 44. 
Paul's betony, 11. 447. 
Peach, u. 192. 
Peagle, ii. 185. 
Pearl, ii. 88. 


Pearl-aſhes, ii. 298. 
Pearl-barley, i. 447. 
Pedro del porco, 1. 221, 
Vellitory of Spain, ü. 253. 

of the wall, ü. 180. 


baftard, ü. 249. 
Pennyroyal, ü. 250. 
Peony, ii. 175. 


Pepper, it. 223. 
Cainca, i. 227, 4 
Jamaica, ii. 226, " 
long, ii. 225, 
Per man & th 53. 
Wall, ti. 7. 
Water, ii. 193. 
white, ü. 224. 
Peppermint, ii. 105. 
Peppe wort, ii. 53 
Peruvian bark, ii. 
red, if 205. 


Peſtilentwort, ii. 210. 


Petrefactions, i. 372. 
Petroleum, 1. 211, 
Petty-whin, V. Ononis, ii - 161. 
Pilewort, 1. 329. 
Pimento, ii. 226. 
Pimpernel, i. 80. 
Water, i. 203. 
Pine tree, ii. 417. 
Pine-thiltle, i. 287. 
Pink, Indian, li. 377. 
Piony, i I. .. 
Piſmire, i. 439. 
Piſlabed, /. Dandelion, i. 396. 
Piſtachio nut, 1. 149. 
Pitch, ü. 231. 
Burgundy, ü. 418. 
Jews, i. 224. 
tree, i. 1. 
Plantain, ii. 281. 
Plaſter- of- Paris, ii. 360. 
Plums, 11. 245. 
Poley-mountain, ii. 239. 


Poly pody, ii. 243. 


Pomegranate, i. 472 

Poor- man's Pages B. $3: 

Poplar, it. 2 

Po PY» ii. 1 ly 179. 
K avi 20 ii. 185. | 

Potaſh 


| 


- 7 


* 


e D E X 
Potaſh, ii. 297. Roſe, Dog, ü. 257. 
Primroſe, ii. 185. ' 
Prunelloes, ii. 246. | 


Prunes, ii. 246. 
Pruſſian blue, i. 424. 


Puff ball, il. 77. — fi. 415- 
Pumpion, i. 380. Roſin, ul. 418. 
Purging-flax, ii. 72. Ruddle, it. 155. 
nuts, ii. oe Rue, u. 284. 
ſalt, ii Ruſh, bert, ii. 20. 
- waters, 4 . - Ruſſia aſhes, ii. 297- 
Pyrites, ii. 254. 
* l i. 288. 
vaſſy, ii. 256. Saffron, 1. 374. 
—. of the meadows, i ul. 474. . baſtard, V. Saflower, 
— i. - ah i. 288. 
vic Meadow, i. 355. 
Qbickfitver, 3 i. 4 70G, Sagapenum, ii. 290. 
Quince, i. 38g. Sage, it. 32 
of Be chem, i ll. 251. 
R. of Jeruſalem, ii. 25 1. 
| of virtue, ii. 324. 
Ragwort, ii. 1. Sago, ii. 178. 
2 ii. 478. St. James's wort, ii. 1. 


ll. 124. 
Rach pberries, 1 443 
Rattleſnake root, ii. 240. 
Realgar, i. 170. 

Re e, a 155. 
egulus of antimony, i. 
gu "martial, 
i. 105. 
ſtellated, 
i. 105, 


Bets, ü. 418. 


Cn ii. 161. 

tic, n. 2 5 

Rhodium wood, * 62. 

Rhubarb, ii. 265. 

Monks, Wi. 44+ 

Ribwort, ii. 232. 

Rice, i. 445- 

Riſigal, i. 170. 

R e falt, ii. 413. 

Rocket, i. 416. 
ock-oil, ii. 211. 


Roſe, Damaſt, ii. 275. 


St. Ignatius's bean, ii. 153. 
St. John's wort, i. 501. 
Salep, u. 346. 
Sal-ammoniac, it. 310. 
Sal-gem, 11. 315. 
Sal-volatile, y. 308. 
Salts in water, i. 118. 


alkaline fixt, ii. 292. 
mineral, ii. 128, 
vegetable, i. 
292. 


cauſtic, 1 11. 300. 
alkaline volatile, ii. 301. 

cauſtic, ii. 306. 
ammoniacal, ii. 3 10. 
cathartic, i. 312. 
common, ii. 315. 
diuretic, i. 25. 
microcoſmic, ii. 477 
muriatic calcareous, ii. 320. 
Rochelle, u. 413. 
ſea, ii. 316. 
ſedative, i. 233. 


* Salts, 


OF ENGLISH NAMES. 


Salts, Seignette's, ii. 413. 
Saltpetre, it. 136. 
Saltwort, ii. 24 
Sandarach of the Arabians, ii. 
23. 
af 5. Greeks, i. 
„ 
SGanicle, ii. 329. 
Yorkjhire, ii. 222. 
Sa ire, i. 77. 
— An La li. 455. 
Sarcocol, ii. 340. 
Sarſa rilla, n. 341. 
Saſſafras, ii. 343. 
Satynon, 11. 345. 
Sauce-alone, 4 A 
Savin, ii. 286, 
Savoury, ü. 344+ 
Savoy, 1. > | 
Saunders woods, ii. 329. 
Saxifrage, Burnet, ii. 217. 
Englih, ii. 348. 
Meadow, 11. 348. 
avbite, ii. 347. 
Scammony, ii. 348. 
Sciatica- creſſes, u. 53. 
Scordium, ii. 355. 
| . — ll. 356. 
Scurvygraſs, i. 351. 
„ Fa, V. Solda- 
nella 1. 238. 
Sea-holly, i. 418. 
Sea-mols, 1. 366. 
Sea-oak, ii. 259. 
Sea-onion, ii. 351. 
Sea-water, i. 125. 
Sea-wrack, ii. 259. 
Sealed earths, i. 226. 
Sebeſtens, ii. 20. 
Sedative ſalt, i. 233. 
Sedge, ii. 17. 
| Seg m, V. Jacobæa u. 1. 
Sel de Seignette, ii. 413. 
Selenite, 11. 360. 
Self heal, ii. 245+ 
Sena, ui. 361. 


Seneca gum, 1. 480. 


Senegaw rattleſnake root, i, 


240. 


Ser. 
's » i. 241. 
Sileſian » i. 226. * 


Silver, i. 134. 
Silverweed. i. 133. 
Simaruba bark, ii. 367. 
Skink, il. 355. 
Slate, 1 1. 495 
Slaters, . Millepedes, ü. 110. 
Sloes, ii. 247. 
Smallage, i. 113. 
Snails, ii. 66. 
Snakeroot, ii. 364. 
Snakeweed, i. 222. 
Snakewood, ii. 152. 
Sneezewort, il, 249. 
_— f 
Soaps, Yelatile, ti. 336. 
Soap-lyes, ü. 300. 
Soap- berries, ii. 339. 
Soap-wort, ü. 338. 
Soldanella, i. 238. 
Solomon's-ſeal, ii. 367. 
Soot, i. 450. 
1. i. 17. | 
Ie, ii. 75. 
Soude, ul. 24. 
Soude blanche, ii. 128. 
Sour-dock, i 17. 
5outhernwood, i. 5. 
Sowbread, i. 172. 
Spaniſh flies, 1. 272. 
Spar, i. 372. 
Spearmint, ii. 101. 
Spearwort, ii. 262. 
Speedwell, Female, i. 409. 
Male, ii. 448. 
Mountain, i. 448. 
Spermaceti, N. 376. | 
Spignel, ii. 107. 
Spike, ü. 47- 
Spikenard, ii. 126. 
Spirits, Yinous, ii. 379. 
; Velatile, ii. 308, 
Spleenwort, i. 317. 
Sponge, ii. 384. 


Spunk, 


Spunk, i. Tartar „ i. 25. 
Spurges, ii. * | ſoluble, u. 412. 
Spurge-flax, 11. 431. | vitriolated, ii. 472. 
— M ü. 431. Tea, ii. 6.097%, * 
-olive, i. 431. 
Shuill, i ü. 351. __ | ++" i. 2 3 
— l 20. Thiſtle, Carline, . 286. 
Starch, i. 445 holy, 1. 282. 
Staveſacre, ii. 388. pine, i. 287. 
Stechas, ii. 389. Thorn- apple, ii. 390. 
yellow 1. 411. black, tv. 247. 
2 i. 425. Thyme, 1 2 
Stonecrop, l. on, II. 435 
Stone - parſley, haters, | i. 73. Mother of, © 435 
Stones, precious, i. 377. Tin, ü. 385. 
Storax, ii. 391. . 
Liguid, ii. 393. Tinglaſs, 3 i. 221. 
white, i. 197. Toadflax, ii. 69. 
en i. 443. Tobacco, ii. 133. 
Sublimate corroſive, i. 156. Tobacco: pipe clay, i. 342. 
Succory, i. 332. Tormentil, ii. 439. 
Suet, ii. 221. Touchwood, i. 39. 
Sugar, 11, 287. Tragacanth, i. 481. 
of milk, ii. 34. Treacle-muſtard, ui. 429. 
of lead, ii. 235. Trefoil, Marſh, ii. 440. 
Maple, i. 16. Trinity-herb, i. 493. 
Sulphur, uu. 397. Tunhoof, V. Ground- ivy, i. 
Sulphurwort, ii. 216. 484 
Y Sultan-flower, i. 388. Turbith mineral, i. 154. 
Sumach, ii. 405. : Turbith root, ii * 
Swallowwort, ii. 449. Turmerick, i. 38 
Sweet-ruſh, ii. 20. Turnep, ii. 264. 
Sweet-ſultan, i i. 388. LTurpentines, ii. 28 
Sweet willow, U. 123. N 9: 
Sycainore, i. 16. Tutty, ii 
& ph " V. ; 
Tacamahaca, 11. 406, | Valerian, ii. 444- 
- Talc, ji. . Vanelloes, ii. 446. 
| . in. 360. Verdegris, i. 35. 
Tamarind, ü. 408. Vermilion, i. 149. 
Tamepoiſon, i ü. 449- Vervain, ii. 447. 
Tanſy, ti. 40g. Vine, wild, 1. 239. 
wild, i. 133. Vinegar, i. 19. 
1 Tar, ut. 229. Violets, ii. 452. 
| Barbados, it. 213, 2 ü. 455 
Tartar, ii. 410. Viper-graſs, ii. 356. 
emetic, i. 108. We LN 435+ 


irgins- 


OF ENGLISH NAMES. 


Virgins-milk, i. b 
Vitnol, blue, ü. pls . 


; "0-1 HER 


awvhite, Il. 457. 485. 


Vitriolic acid, ul. 403- 


volatile, ii. 
dulcified, ii. 467. 


Vitriolated ſalts, ii. 472. 
Vomic nut, u. 150, 


Urine, ii. 476. 


W. | 


Wakerobin, i. 173. 
Wallflower, i. 327. 
Walnut, u. 18. 
Waters, common, i. 116. 


Mineral, i. 123. 
alkaline, 1. 123. 


chalybeate, i. 127. 


Cupreous, i. 131. 
i 8» 1. 124. 

ca, 1. 125. 

ſulphureous, i. 131. 


Water - creſſes, ii. 126. 

Water-germander, ü. 355. 
Water- gy ii. 16. 

Water- hemp, 1. 419. 

Water-lily, ü. 154. 

Water- parſnep, ii. 371. 

Water- pepper, ii. 193. 

Wax, i. 314. 

Wheat, i. 445» 


Whin, Perry, V. — 161. 
Whortleberry, „% N. 
Widow-wail, ii. 431. * 
Willow, il. 322. 

„ ü. 123. 
Wine, ii. 450. 


* 


Winter- cherries, i. 44. 


Winter's bark, ii. 480. 


Wolſfſbane, i. 28. 

blue, i. 28. 
Woodlice, ui. 110. 
Wood-ſorrel, ii. 75. 
Wormbark, i. 462. 
Wormſeed, ii. 331. 

awbite, VF. Coralline, 


| 1. 366, 
Wormwood, i. ö. 


Mountain, i. 12. 
of Valais, 
i. 13. 
Reman, i. 1 
Sea, i. 11. 
Wort, 1. 448. 
Woundwort, ii. 190. 
Wrack, Sa, ii. 259. 


F. 


Yarrow, ii. 108. 


Z. 


Zarnich, 1. 170. 
Zedoury, ii. 482. 
Zerumbeth, ii. 482. 
Zinc, ü. 484. 


THE END. 


